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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The reader of this book must bear constantly in mind the 
fact that it was written by M. Gk)din in 1870 — ten years 
before the legal association under the title Godin & Co, was 
incorporated. Yet, practically, his workmen were partners 
from the building of the Familistere Palaces, for they have 
received a share of the profits of the great iron industry pro- 
portional to the amount earned in wages or salary. These 
profits were not paid in currency, but in certificates of de- 
posit ; and so incredulous were some of the workmen that 
they did not call at the office for their certificates until long 
afterweird, when experience had taught them their value. 
Now every workman's wife has a special place for the safe 
box in which these are deposited, and she shows them to 
visitors with great piide, knowing that they are the unim- 
peachable witnesses to the fact of the gradual transfer of the 
whole plant of the Familistere Association from the great 
capitalist who founded the institution, to the hands of those 
who are doing the work in the factories, or performing the 
various functions of the associated home. 

It has been the marvel of my life that so great a work as 
that of the Familistere, one so fraught with significance to 
the labor reformer — to every one capable of comprehending 
the first principles of sociology — should have remained so 
long comparatively unknown, or without a world-wide fame. 
It is true, as M. Godin says, that he has not sought outside 
recognition. It is equally true that the great light at Guise 
can no longer hide itself "under a bushel" All over the 
world the cry comes : " What can we do to be saved ? " 
Theories of morality are being shaken from their foundations, 
1 IJ and, though no one recognizes it yet, this revolution is largely 
* ^ due to the works of Godin, for not only has he been build- 
ing palaces for the people, but his able pen has been busy 
^ I also, and the seeds of the new doctrines which he has trans- 
lated into facts have found their way into fertile soil. They may 
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germinate slowly ; they wiU surely grow and bear fruit after 
their kind. 

One of the radical doctrines of M. Godin is that the great 
capitalist has no moral right to use his fortune for personal 
aggrandizement, whether he inherited it from others or built 
it up himself through industrial enterprise. The fact re- 
maiQS the same, that it has been all created — every particle 
of it — by labor ; by the expenditure of Human Life, the one 
thing precious on the earth. Hence justice demands that It 
be used for the development, the progress of Human Life. 

Moreover, M, Godin has shown practically that it pays the 
capitalist, in a pecuniary sense, even, to organize industries 
associatively ; to build palaces for the workers ; to organize 
education on a scientific, liberal scale for every child from 
birth to industrial apprenticeship ; in a word, to place " the 
equivalents of wealth " at the door of aU industrious people. 
He has demonstrated this practically, through an experience 
of over twenty-five years, and the gi*eat capitalists of the 
world imperil their safety by ignoring that demonstration. 
The people blindly feel that they do all the hard work and 
remain poor ; that somehow great injustice is being done to 
them. The problem of the hour is : How shall the contest 
between labor and the capitalist be solved ? Is it not, indeed, 
almost too late to hope for a peaceable solution ? 

That a man has not a moral right to do what he pleases 
with his *' own *' is to-day as radical a doctrine as was that 
promulgated a century ago and more, that the true sover- 
eignty rests in the body of the people, and not in any " divine 
right " inherited by kings. 

The law expresses this radical doctrine, in some of our 
cities, through boards of health, which are empowered to 
prevent the renting of cellars and tenements which are unfit 
for human beings to inhabit. Godin has nobly exemplified 
that doctrine by using his vast fortune for the welfare of 
the people ; or, as he might express it in English : Wealth 
represents the expenditure of Human Life. The debt must be 
acknowledged by institutions for the " Support, the Progress, 
the Harmony of Human Life." Marie Howland. 

Casa Tonti, October 20, 1886. 
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TO THE EEADER. 



At the time I had completed the writing of this book, noth- 
ing foretold the political events that have since taken place. 
In delivering the manuscript to the printer, in June, 1870, I 
hoped that I was giving to my country a preservative against 
the tempest which I saw darkening the social horizon ; I did 
* not think that the work would not appear until after such a 
terrible storm. 

But a foreign invasion and the siege of Paris stopped the 
printing of the book, and suspended the work of the engrav- 
ers ; a civil war, in its turn, rettu'ded the publication, and it 
was not until the social question was presented in the midst 
of the most inextricable difficulties that my book appeared. 

Its contents, therefore, were not inspired by events accom- 
plished ; this will explain why certain pages do not appear in 
accord with these events. 

If to-day I had the work to rewrite, I would not change 
anything materially, but I might modify the form so as to 
make it more in harmony with the present political and social 
condition of France. 

Nevertheless, I offer this volume with confidence to the con- 
sideration of my country, and with the most ardent prayer 
that the social solutions which it encloses may aid in dissipat- 
ing those troubles of conscience which for a long time have 
made the private as well as the pubhc life of almost everyone 
but a tissue of expedients whose justification is sought for in 
success. 

Our society needs to strengthen itself in a new and sure 
course, in which the efforts of each and all may be truly 
profitable to the general welfare ; that course can be no other 
than that universally admitted now, the conciliation of in- 
terests. This book is devoted to the practical means of this 
conciliation. 

May my compatriots use my work for the good of our be- 
r loved country, that it may be forever preserved from a return 

of the evils of civil war.. That this prayer may be answered, 
is the dearest wish of my heart. 

Versailles, May 8, 1871. 
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CHAPTER L 

PROLOGUE. 

L Incubation of Social Ideas. 

In the midst of trammels imposed upon thought, France 
collects her senses. By the side of ephemeral movements 
sacrificing the present to the gain of the few, devotion to so- 
cial science is preparing the future for grander movements 
comprehending the good of humanity. 

Neither the lust of gain, the vanities of the world, nor the 
passion for authority can make France forget her mission of 
civilization. These passions may lower the ideal of public 
morals, may trouble the conscience, but they cannot rob fi*om 
the heart of France her love of liberty and progress. Twenty 
years of oppression have deepened hatred of arbitrary power, 
and stimulated men to the work of elaborating moral social 
relations — the true morality of humanity. 

A modest work, but immense in the midst of the tasks im- 
posed on France at this hoar, for it is the social regeneration 
of mankind that the nation fosters in ier heart. This book 
is but one of the thousand symptoms of this regeneration. 
May it aid the peaceful solution of the questions of our day, 
and the development of the sentiment of true justice in the 
I minds of the people. 

{^ This is not a Hterary work. Written in the midst of daily 

and hourly industrial occupations, by a man whose life has 
-. been passed in the field or the manufactory, it will not exhibit 
those graces of style which may be expected from a careful 
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education and the constant use of the pen ; but though the art 
of expression may not be acquired by intercourse with the la- 
borer in the field or in the workshop, there at least may be 
studied those questions that touch the fate of the masses — the 
social questions of our time. It is there that those burning 
truths appear which claim the attention of all who love social 
progress. 

To explain these truths will be the object of this work, 
which will doubtless betray the effectsr of the many interrup- 
tions during its preparation. I therefore beg the reader to 
be indulgent as to the form, paying close attention to the so- 
lutions that the work will attempt, without stopping to criti- 
cise the author's style, which will doubtless be often less clear 
than he could wish. 



n. Development op Social Ideas; 

In the first half of this century, ideas of social reform, in- 
timately connected with social morality, were copfined to 
treatises upon the subject, and to written and oral discussion. 
This is the natural order of human things : hypothesis, dis- 
cussion, speculative theories precede action. But it is never- 
theless true that practicable theories are to be deduced from 
experience and from facts alone ; and this book will conduct 
the reader to the practical ground of social economy and so- 
cial morals in practice. It is a new answer to the reproaches 
that some of my friends have addressed to me. 

"Why," they say, "do you keep silent upon the socied 
propositions that you have practically demonstrated ? " 

" Why do you not give the world the benefit of your ex- 
perience ? '* 

" It is your duty to make these results known. You do 
not belong to yourself now, but to society." 

Thus do they talk who have only to observe and to criticise. 
It is so simple a thing to demand more from one who has 
done much. A work done seems so easy ! 

To these I have replied that, when engaged in the practical 
demonstration of principles, it was useless to seek publicity 
before facts have spoken. 

Is it not better to wait and realize a practical result, while 
studying the lessons of experience, than to aspire to be known 
at once by projects of reforms or of institutions which often 
result in empty words or unfruitful experiments ? 

It appeared to me wiser to act than to talk. In this line of 
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|{ - conduct I saw the accomplishment of a double duty ; first, to 
/j not occupy the people uselessly with ideas that experience 

j! might condemn ; and, second, to entertain them with truth 

«' upon which facts have pronounced a judgment that posteiity 

' i must sanction. 

! This is, then, the principal reason why I have meditated, 

and acted silently,^ and why I have long resisted the solicita- 
tions of my friends. In silence I had the advantage of not 
exciting opposition to new' ideas, of avoiding newspaper gos- 
sip ; and in a semi-quiet I have succeeded in constructing 
and developing a work which in its infancy this opposition 
might have strangled. 

To-day there is no need for this silence. Founder of a 
work which I desire others to imitate, I ought to explain to 
the world the ideas which presided at its foundation. This 
work is sufficiently important in itself to make it imprudent 
for anyone to attack it, imprudent even to not protect it at 
least in appearance ; I can therefore take advantage of this 

! situation, and explain the facts and ideas which led to the 

foundation of the Familisttre, to its development and its suc- 
cess. 

I can and I ought to-day to brave the obstacles that igno- 
';: ranee and human weakness throw in the way of reform, and 

j . go straight to the sympathy that J am sure to find among all 

* friends of progresa These wiU understand that my enter- 

prise is due neither to fortuitous circumstances, to a vain 
caprice, nor to a selfish material interest — as many narrow- 
minded persons have thought — but to well-digested convic- 
tions and principles whose object is the good of humanity. 
This work will not follow beaten tracks. Its object is to 
7*1 show a Utopia of yesterday resdized to-day ; consequently it 

*' f deals with new facts, not only in their results, but also through 

y the principles that produce them. 

The problem is not how to construct the future upon the 
ruins of the past ; but to demonstrate how it is now in our 
power to create prosperity for those deprived of the neces- 
sities of life without robbing anything from those who are 
rich. It will be shown what labor can accomplish toward this 
end, without any other aid than its own strength and its faith 
in principle. Relying on these facts, the teachings of this 
book appear, and as the tree may be judged by its fruit, these 
teachings must be judged by their practical results. 

But as every new work must encounter the resistance of 
the habits and prejudices that it assails, as the history of all 
times reveals the new idea undergoing persecution, so the 
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principles here treated have been put in practice in the midst 
of the most disheartening obstacles ; and this should not be 
a sHght proof of their soundness. 

Despite thes^B obstacles, I have been able to erect the first 
palace to labor — the Social Palace, and to prepare the neces- 
sary conditions for integral association among men. I have 
succeeded in collecting the elements necessary to v^ork out 
the problem of the equitable distribution of the fruits of pro- 
duction betv^een labor, skill, and capital 

This is the practical work that I have to explain to the 
reader — a work commenced and finished by labor alone, a 
work in which several millions are to-day invested, which owes 
nothing to old institutions ; and yet, upon which the justice of 
the courts has opened the doors, as upon a common, to the 
enemies of progress, who place obstacles in my way, while 
they come and ask a share of the fruits to which they have 
earned no right But this is the fate of new ideas and the 
role of social justice at present. 

Integral association is organized. Its ranks are open ; its 
functions established. The well-being of nine hundred * peo- 
ple has proved for a long time its happy eflfects ; and as soon 
as ignorance and mahce cease their opposition, the union of 
labor, capital, and skill will be a fact accomplished.' 

[' This was written before 1870. The population has more than 
doubled at the present time. -^Translator.] 

[''The association was incorporated legally under the title, ^' Godin & 
Co.," in 1879. To day it is still in the most prosperous condition. — 
Translator.] 



CHAPTER n. 
PBESBNTIMBNTS 
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L My Childhood. 

The memory of a certain incident in my childhood has 
always accompanied me, and I think I ought to mention it, 
if not as being the cause of putting into practice the ideas 
contained here, at least as a psychological study. 

When I was about eight or ten years old, sitting on a bench 
in the village school-house, where some hundr^ and forty 
children were crowded together in a stifling atmosphere, 
idling away their time or submitting to the master's ferule 
instead of receiving regular and profitable instruction, I used 
to ponder upon the insufficient and imperfect methods of the 
teaching applied to us. 

I said to myself often : ** If I were a teacher, I would teach 
children better than they do here," and then I wondered if 
I ought to qualify myself to teach.- Following this there 
always came another thought, the result of a deeper senti- 
ment : no, I would apprentice myself to the manusd arts, for 
through them I could give a great example to the world in 
the sphere where I should be called to act. 

This persistent idea at that early age is at least singular, 
especially when taken in connection with the fact that I was 
excessively timid then, and my frail and deUcate organization 
presented painful difficulties to my executing the kinds of 
work that I daily witnessed. 

Despite all this, inspired by the belief that the practice of 
the manual arts would lead me to the role I wished to play, 
at the age of eleven years and a half I commenced working 
iron in my father's woi'kshop, and besides tKis I labored in the 
field with the other members of the f andily, taking a part far 
above my sti-ength. 

How happened it that such an object should be cherished 
in the heart of so young a person, before whom no prospect 
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opened, and for whom everything seemed confined in a circle 
of poverty and labor ? 

I take the liberty of putting this query to my reader be- 
cause I have often wondered over it myself — because it is an 
interesting psychological question, renewed in all the phases 
of my life. 

To-day, even, I foresee events that I shall take care to not 
indicate ; not because I believe in fatality — far from it ; on 
I the contrary, I believe that events are everywhere and always 

subordinated to the action of intelligence. But this is not 
the place to explain the phenomenon of intuition ; and I only 
speak of it because it belongs to the causes that led to the 
foundation that I have laid. The explanation will come later. 



\ 



n. My Life as a Labobeb. 

When I left my father's workshop, a simple village artisan, 
to seek in cities the means for a more advanced study of in- 
dustry, I thought that there I should find labor hand in hand 
with science ; that every workman developed his skill under 
the influence of regular theories, and that labor was accom- 
plished not less from the study of principles than from the 
practice of them. 

With such ideas I mixed with the working masses in cities, 
and with societies of working-men, where I expected to see 
everj'where the evidences of superiority in intelligence and in 
capacity. It took a certain time to dissipate these illusions 

Every day was but a repetition of a routine of hard labor 
that kept me in the workshop from five o'clock in the morn- 
ing until eight in the evening. 

I saw unveiled the wretchedness of the working-man's con- 
dition, and in the midst of the discouragements that I then 
suflfered, and notwithstanding the want of confidence in my- 
self, I said again : If I ever raise myself above this condition, 
I will try to find the way to render the laborer's life more en- 
durable and agreeable, and to raise labor from its degradation. 

Certainly these aspirations were not less singular than those 
I experienced on the bench of the village school, since there 
was still nothing before me but the prospect of poverty ! They 
, would almost seem to denote a character subject to vain am- 
bition ; and yet I have always had the greatest distaste for 
personal notoriety. 

I was then much occupied with the condition of wages, and 
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I saw no rule of equity in the distribution of the fruits of 
labor. Supply and demand, the inexorable and heartless law 
of coQimeree, often gave me, when I had accomplished a work 
that procured the master exaggerated profits, wages that barely 
sufficed for the necessities of life, and at other times higher 
wages for labor affording little profit to the employer. 

I believed in justice, but I nowhere saw it exemplified. 
Was humanity, then, condemned to dream forever of justice 
and right, without ever being able to make a rational appHca- 
tion of them ? 

After many years of toil, during which such reflections were 
constant with nle, I acquired sufficient confidence in myself to 
commence an industry alone and unaided. 

I will not say anything further upon my presentiments. I 
have explained the motive which induced me to allude to them 
here, and that wiU suffice to show the chain that binds me to 
the work of social progress^ to which my life is, and vrill con- 
tinue to be, consecrated. 



CHAPTEH III, 

THE CONDITION OF THE WORKSHOP. 



L Wages. 

During my life as a day laborer, I sought in vain among 
facts for the law of right, of duty, and of justice, and in my 
readings I was no more successful. Neither had taught me 
anything beyond what I had gathered from my own senti- 
ments. 

I commenced the foundation of a new industry. I under- 
took the replacing of sheet-iron stoves with those of cast iron. 
From a laborer I became an employer. Soon I had to engage 
certain workmen, whose number gradually increased as the 
enterprise developed. 

In creating for myself a home, a proper existence, I found 
the means and the conditions for the study of the social ques- 
tions which were then seriously agitated ; and I became fa- 
miUar with the progress of thought which my life as a laborer 
had up to that time rendered hardly accessible. 

I soon perceived that the problems presented to my mind, 
the questions of labor and of capital, were subjects treated by 
different schools of reform, and to these the attention of society 
was being attracted. 

I found then that the long-sought principle of justice, the 
problem of the equitable distribution of the fruits of labor, 
was to be realized in association ; but the difficulty was in the 
application. The social conditions were not ready. 

The French Revolution had indeed done away with corpora- 
tions, and sapped the foundation of privileges ; but it had not 
destroyed the influence of traditions, nor created a public 
opinion capable of placing authority and leadership in the 
hands of skill and intelligence. 

In its ignorance of ways and means of organizing social 
justice, society still continued to place authority and leader- 
ship as prestige and hereditary succession dictated ; and after 
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having sapped the foundation of an aristocracy based on the 
gains of servile labor, it proceeded gradually to establish an- 
other aristocracy based upon the wages system. Capacity 
and intelligence were relegated to the second rank, and wages 
was all that labor received* 

I could do nothing against the force of habit Had I wished 
to practice a new and more equitable method of distributing 
the profits between my workmen and myself, it would have 
been unavailing. A grain of sand thrown into the ocean does 
not change its bed. 

Industry dragged itself along over the ruins of a past age 
of servitude, reconstituting, for the benefit of the master, ar- 
bitrary privileges analogous to those of the feudal lord over 
his vassals. 

The weeds of the past flourished continually upon the 
ground which was broken up by the Bevolution, but not bet- 
tered by new principles that would have made the soil fruit- 
ful for coming years. 

Feudal principles still retained their empire in social rela- 
tions, and in the minds of those even for whom their transfor- 
mation was of the most vital impoiiance. 

The ignorance of the people led them, after they had thrown 
off the yoke of servitude, to place labor imder arbitrary condi- 
tions. They had not risen to the comprehension of the science 
of right, still less to the understanding of the forms necessary 
for its application. 



n. Dat Labob. 

Few men understand how far behind the times modem in- 
dustry is in its relation to the laborer. It is not regulated by 
any principle of organization, and the simplest questions up 
to this time have been great problems. 

It is truly sad to see the time that it has required to modify 
the most absurd customs. How many strikes, quarrels, law- 
suits, might have been avoided, without touching the question 
of principles, by simple measures satisfying workmen and 
rendering the management of industries more easy. 

Not being able to attack more serious problems, I set my- 
self to work, as soon as my business was established, to rid 
my workshops of certain evils which then everywhere in 
France were continually the subject of contests between em- 
ployer and workman. 
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One of these evils was the want of uniformity as to the 
time constituting a day's labor. 

The unit of time was generally the day ; the fractions be- 
ing the quarter of a day in certain towns, the third in others. 
In some great cities, and in a few workshops, a day's work was 
eleven hours ; in others, twelve and thirteen. 

In Paris the working-day was divided into three parts : 

From 6 a.m. to 9 a.m.=3 hours. 
From 10 a.m. to 2 p.ii.=4 hours. 
From 3 p.m. to 7 pm.=4 hours. 

There were during the day two meals, taking each an hour. 
The morning third of the day was an hour shorter than the 
other two, the result of a strike which reduced the day by an 
hour. This morning division of work costing the same as the 
other two, employers were interested in exacting rigorously 
the presence of their workmen at the opening of the work- 
shops, refusing entrance to the tardy, or imposing a fine, to 
secure the maintenance of the rula 

The workman, on his side, found it hard to be denied his 
full wages because of a minute or two of absence. This was 
a source of conflict and a permanent cause of ill-feeling on the 
part both of employer and employed. As the late workmen 
would frequently refuse to submit to the fine, the machinery 
or tools would often lie idle while they lost their time during 
the third of the day, or made their idleness the excuse for 
passing the time in drinking-saloons. 

In the other great cities, the workday of twelve hours 
commenced at five in the morning, and was divided into three 
equal parts. 

In flie country, where the day was of twelve or thirteen 
hours, counted by quarters, it was thus divided : 

From 5 A.ii. to 8 a.m.=3 hours. 
From 9 A. M. to 12 m.=3 houra 
From 1 P.M. to 4 p.m. =3 houra 
From 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. =3 houra 

This division gave three rests ; and in those places where the 
nine and the four o'clock meals were allowed only a half hour 
each, there were thirteen hours for labor. 

I have known workshops where the thirteen hours were ob- 
tained by suppressing the four o'clock meal ; but this made 
a stretch of seven hours' work in the afternoon, and the laborer 
then went to his supper exhausted by fatigue and hunger. 
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It is easy to understand bow many botherations ibis man- 
ner of counting the day in thirds and quarters occasioned. 
It was simply servitude by short terms ; not exacting the own- 
ership of the person it is true, but of his acts and his time, 
which the eye of the master regarded as his own property. 



HI. WOBK BY THE HoUB AND BY THE PiBCB. 

These traces of servitude still manifested in modem labor 
I determined to obliterate as far as possible in my establish- 
ment ; but not being able to completely reform the mode of 
labor based on the payment of time, I took the shortest unit 
of time practicable, tiie hour, as the base of my accounts with 
my workmen. 

There was no question of days, or thirds or quarters of a 
day, in paying the workman, but simply of the number of 
hours he had labored. This system soon obtained generally 
in industry, through the pressure of conflicts renewed daily 
between workmen and employera 

Thus a double question is settled : the workman is less 
under subjection to the employer ; and those strikes for a 
diminution of time so often occurring in cities, and in certain 
manufactories, have ceased altogether. Far from finding his 
interest in a reduction of the hours of labor, the workman, on 
the contrary, too often asks that they be increased. 

Still, though labor by the hour is an improvement upon the 
old regime of the workshop, work executed upon time at a 
given rate is none the less humiliating to the workman. The 
watch kept over him is a restraint upon his liberty ; and he is 
at least a slave to his conscience and his honesty, if not to the 
eye of the overseer. The machinery must be kept going be- 
cause of the cost of running it. The workman's time enters 
into the cost of production, which must be made to pay, not- 
withstanding the wear and tear of laborers. 

Remuneration by the hour does not obviate all the incon- 
veniences of working by the day. The thing to do is to give 
the workman complete independence in his work — that is to 
say, his hberty. To do this it is absolutely necessary to do 
away with the supervision of one individual over another. 
Supervision should not be exercised over man, but over mat-, 
ter — that is, over the product of labor. 

Instead, then, of putting a price on the laborer's time, it 
should be put on the articles produced. When once this price 



rV. Payment op Wager 

Up to this time there has been, unfortunately, very little 
study given to the influence that harmonious relations among 
men, the proper arrangement of mutual interests, exercise 
upon the moral conditions of the working-classes. 
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is fixed and accepted, the workman, so far as his labor is con- 
cerned, is accountable to no one but himself. He no longer 
fears the just or unjust censure of the overseer in regard to 
the employment of his time. He is free — master in his turn. 
He prepares and fashions the material, his activity having no 
measure but his own will ; and he has the satisfaction of 
realizing from labor, exempt from the conditions of servitude, 
wages proportionate to his skill and activity. He has no other 
responsibility than that useful industry which he owes to 
nature and to society. 

His health and his interest are the only guides to the 
amount of repose he shall take, or the diligence he shall exert. 
If by skill or diligence he can shorten his work, he has the 
satisfaction of profiting by it. If he takes more time for rest i 

than is necessary, no one reproves him, and he injures no- 
body but himsell 

Thus the workman regains his dignity. He is the master 
of his time. Neither his person nor his movements are sub- 
jected to a degrading supervision. The work done is ascer- 
tained, and by this the accounts are regulated. 

The organization of labor in great cities tends to the es- 
tablishment of this system. It is easier there than in small 
workshops to classify the different kinds of work, and to fix 
the value upon each. 

Work executed by a scale of prices agreed upon is certainly 
a step toward the rational organization of labor and the inde- 
pendence of the laborer. Doubtless many wiU make mistakes, 
but experience will show that the freedom' of the working- 
man will be greater as the principle of working by the piece 
extends ; but, above all, this mode of organization will be one 
of the principles upon which true liberty will enter into the 
facts of life. 

Some day, when industry, still better organized, guamntees 
to the laborer the benefit of the increased value of the fruits 
of labor, then justice will be secured ; and, hand in hand with 
liberty and true right, will continue its onward march in har- 
mony with the duties of the citizen. 
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Take, for example, the influence of paying workmen their 
wages every two weeks, and almost always on Saturday. The 
entire population of the workshops thus receives at the same 
time the money acquired duiing fifteen days ; and as comrades 
are very fond of proving their confraternity, it generally hap- 
pens that the generous entertainments of Sunday lead to re- 
ciprocal excesses on Monday, and this custom attains such 
proportions in certain estabHshments that the workshops are 
closed on that day. 

It never occurred to any employer to take any blame upon 
himself for such a state of things ; and the gi'eater part of 
those who made any resistance did so only by means of rules 
and heavy fines. 

Some establishments sought to remedy these difficulties by 
paying only once a month ; but if this diminished the fre- 
quency of the disorders and foolish extravagances, they made 
up in intensity what they lost in number ; and, besides, it 
caused extra inconvenience to the family of the workman. 

And yet there was a very simple remedy, without in any way 
troubling the freedom of the laborer. Since these excesses 
of Monday were due to the payment of wages on the same day, 
which provoked numerous reunions wherein each was able to 
pay his scot, it was only necessary to substitute for a general 
pay-day a succession of them. 

This is the method I introduced in my establishments, and 
this alone sufficed to prevent work ever standing still on Mon- 
day. My workmen are paid every fifteen days, according to the 
roll of their names arranged alphabetically. This roll is di- 
vided into sections, two of which are paid weekly on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. 

In this way each payment is dispersed throughout the whole 
establishment ; and those who have received their fortnight's 
wages find themselves by the side of comrades who have not 
yet received anything ; whence it follows that the workman is 
more disposed to carry his money home to his family, not 
feeling able to treat all the otheiu By this system the habit 
of going to drinking-places is broken up, as by the other the 
habit is contracted. 



V. Eeuef Funds. 

Another subject which, if not as visible a cause of demor- 
alization in the workshop, has always been a fruitful cause of 
rupture between laborer and employer : this is the " docking" 
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of wages, and relief funds which are a necessary conse- 
quence. 

Every aggregation of human beings necessitates rules. 
These are indispensable in all industries which can only be 
carried on through some kind of organization. There must 
be fixed hours of labor — that is, of the entrance and leaving of 
workmen ; regulations for the care and the use of materials ; 
conditions by which production and labor are to be obtained. 

If the workmen came to the shop without any order, the 
tools would often be idle, the cost of carrying on the business 
increased, supervision less well done, the power imperfectly 
utilized, the raw material badly economized, and the whole 
business would go on very unsatisfactorily to the manufact- 
urer. 

Hence the necessity of rules — the necessity for their sanc- 
tion. The forms of slavery and serfdom being abolished, the 
foreman has no legal means of getting his work done but 
those conventional agreements expressed in pecuniary indem- 
nities ; therefore a price is given for work as one of the agree- 
ments or rules of the workshop, and fines or deductions are 
imposed for the infringement of the rules or for spoiling 
work 

The first germ of the evils of the modem industrial system 
appears in these facts, which seem at first sight of little impor- 
tance, and yet they touch the capital questions of the distri- 
bution of labor products. 

By virtue of a law which we will demonstrate later, man 
generally looks at things in their narrowest aspect before 
studying their causes and effects together. He regards them 
for a long time simply as they eflfect him personally before con- 
sidering them in their wider bearings. The owner first looks 
at a thing as it effects him before thinking of the interest of 
the workman. This appears in all the facts of the constitu- 
tion of the workshop as it exists to-day. 

The manufacturer, seeing in the infraction of rules an injury 
to him, thought at first that naturally he should appropriate 
the fines and deductions to himsell 

There were murmurs from working-men at this infringe- 
ment of their liberty. They perceived that though a part of 
their wages was retained for imperfect work, they were per- 
mitted no share in the benefits realized upon work well per- 
formed. 

Finally manufacturers began to understand the serious 
danger threatening through the discontent caused by their 
appropriation of the fines and deductions for the infraction of 
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rates ; and at present in most establishments the money thus 
accruing serves to form a relief fund for the workmen in case 
of iUness or accident 

But the amount of these fines and deductions was generally 
insufficient for the end in view. Then proprietors proposed 
to retain a certain portion of the wages. 

These retentions augmented the relief funds, but not being 
arranged in the interest of those contributing the money, they 
had no very sensible influence on the condition of the work- 
men. In fact, the workmen, while accepting the relief which 
seemed offered as an alms, saw in these funds their own capi- 
tal which the patron disposed of very much as he pleased. 

Hence there arose bitter criticism on the part of the work- 
men. Eumors of suspicion against the administration of the 
funds were heard in workshops. 

The fines, though apparently consented to by the laborer 
by the fact of his accepting work and subscribing to the rules 
of the workshop, were nevertheless considered by him as the 
result of an illegal contract They were the sacrifice of a part 
of his liberty, and they increased the income of the proprietor ; 
while the workman, despite his sacrifice, had no participation 
in the profits of the industry. 

When the laborer has done his work, he feels that he ought 
to receive the wages agreed upon ; and he will never believe it 
right that for an absence from the workshop he should pay 
a fine, especially when such fine is wholly in &e control of tho 
proprietor. 

The laborer justly considers his wages as something that 
no one has the right to touch. It is a minimum necessary to 
the support of life, and the use of it should be determined 
only by his consent Hence a relief fund proceeding from 
the wages of workmen wiU never be graciously received by 
them, unless they regulate and manage it themselvea 

We go farther, and we say that by reason of the double in- 
terpretation of the system of fines — first by the patron, who 
considers the infraction of rules as an injuiy to him ; second 
by the workman, who on his part considers his subjection to 
the rule as a means of augmenting the proprietor's profits, in 
which he has no share — it would be consonant with equity and 
prudence (we reserve the discussion of the question of right 
until later) that proprietors accord to their workmen a com- 
pensation for the fines imposed by transferring to the rehef 
fund all tbe deductions made for spoiling work. 

This is the system that I have introduced in my establish- 
ment 
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The workmen were asked to choose from their ranks a 
board of directors every six montha This b'oard elaborates, 
modifies, and revises the statutes according to circumstances, 
the patron only executing the decisions of the board. This 
board manages the money in the treasury. It keeps the list 
of the sick and others having a right to relief, and prescribes 
measures in their behalf. 

Every week the book-keeper of the establishment presents 
the following returns : Funds in the Treasuiy ; Fines ; De- 
ductions for spoiling work ; Funds paid to the sick. 

Thus is kept an exact debit and credit account, which the 
board can verify as often as it pleases. 

By this method relief funds escape those recriminations for 
which there is unfortunately too often cause when their man- 
agement is in the authoritative hands of the patron ; for, how- 
ever good his intentions, he cannot attend to all the little de- 
tails to which a relief fund is naturally subject, and even if its 
management ought to be in the hands of the patron by right, 
he should certainly guard against confiding its administration 
to his subalterns, and against refusing it to those who support i 

it by their wagea 

By the workmen managing their interests through officers 
of their own choosing, all cause of suspicion and discontent dis- 
appears. If they are not satisfied with their board of admin- 
istration, they change it for another ; and as the business man- 
agement of the house never interferes, except to execute the 
decisions of the board, this service is graciously received l^ 
the workmen. 

And yet these are only simple measures of equity, and far 
V more in the interest of industrial leaders themselves than are 
those old customs of traditional omnipotence inherited from 
feudal times. 

It is not to solve these questions that they are thus hinted 
at here, but to point out certain palliatives and examples, which 
only show how faulty our industrial system is at the present 
time. The demoralization and the poverty of the working- 
classes, even in centres of considerable enterprise, depend in 
a great measure upon the neglect of the expedients here indi- 
cated. 

The organization of labor is in its cradle, for unfortimately 
the problem has been heretofore but little studied. The time 
has now come when every friend of humanity should study 
ways and means to abolish servitude, and all the conditions 
which oppress and degrade labor, witli the view to substitute 
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liberty and the elements of charm which ought to surround 
this great function of humanity upon the eartL 

' Nothing must be disdained in this difficult problem of har- 
monizing principles and interests. Practical solutions have 
their importance when they tend to reconcile liberty with 
labor ; and it would be well if the narrow field of experience 
could be enlarged and disembarrassed from the obstacles that 
routine, prejudice, and even legislation create at every step. 



•CHAPTER IV. 

THE DEMOORATIO PRINCIPLE. 



I. Political Democracy. 

The democratic idea no longer means liberty and equal po- 
litical rights for the few ; it means liberty and equal social 
rights for the whole people. 

For the working-masses, it means their participation in the 
management of industries ; claiming of their legitimate right 
to share the profits created by their labor, and therefore the 
enjoyment of the advantages of wealth. 

The democratic idea proceeds from man*s deep sense of 
his rights. This consciousness develops with the progress 
of intelligence ; consequently the intelligent classes especially 
have been its advocates. Being familiar with the affairs of 
government, they 'have been struck with the abuses existing 
there, and have felt a desire to introduce necessary reforms ; 
and therefore they have first directed their efforts toward the 
conquest of liberty and equality. 

Political liberty and equality are in fact the basis of all re- 
form. What can man do with despotism oppressing his in- 
telligence and his acts ? What institutions can he found ? 
What progress can he make ? 

To soften the rigors of his condition, the dog licks the hand 
that strikes him, at least until he becomes exasperated and re- 
volts. It is so with man : in the absence of liberty he be- 
comes a flatterer of the great, or a breeder of disorder. 

We see, then, how necessary it is that the democratic idea 
should penetrate first the political domain in order to reach 
the social. 

The democratic idea must, like good leaven, work through 
the whole social mass, inspiring the sentiment of equality, of 
the same rights for the same merits and capacities, and creat- 
ing the desire to delegate authority to the most worthy and to 
the most capable. 
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The masses have little sympathy for ignorant authority 
when it has not the sanction of their suffrages ; but, after all, 
neither the exercise nor the application of the democratic 
principle has greatly affected the facts of social life — which 
miy be understood when we .reflect how imperfectly it has 
entered into political life. 

But though efforts to establish the democratic principle in 
political constitutions and in the government of nations have 
failed, the people have not failed to see that they are not only 
governed at the top of the social ladder, but at the bottom 
also, and even more despotically there. They see that in com- 
munities where great industries and extensive farming flour- 
ish, it is in the very institutions that the principle of authority 
weighs most heavily ; hence it foUows that the democratic 
idea ferments to-day even in the farm and the workshop. 

In modern society the democratic idea is becoming univer- 
sal. It tends not only to suppress hereditary incompetence in 
government, and in the administration of public affairs, but 
it also tends to establish industry — manufacture and agri- 
culture — ^under the direction of intelligence, merit, skill, and 
knowledge. 

The stupid way in which capital and authority are often 
used makes the laborer desire that authority should devolve 
upon tried devotion and capacity. Nature herself raises in- 
surmountable barriers against hereditary administration. 

All successful administration results from a proper capacity 
in the incumbent ; but nature distributes character and ability 
without troubling herself about the social position of the in- 
dividual. She does not make a man necessarily a sage nor a 
genius because he is bom a prince or a millionnaire ; and 
those who are charged with the government of nations are not 
exempt from having incapable heirs. 

It is very rare that the savant and the industrial genius And 
fit successors among their children ; on the contrary, the best 
commenced enterprises and the most firmly established often 
fail in their hands, while men endowed by nature with all the 
qualities necessary to direct these enterprises remain buried 
in obscurity, unable to benefit society by their natural gifta 

The law of inheritance being considered an obstacle to the 
progress of nations and to the state, its results no longer re- 
spond to modem aspirations of a sovereign people who de- 
mand that government should be administered by the most 
worthy. It is no longer in harmony with the real needs of 
agriculture, the workshop, and the manufactory. Everywhere 
the need of merit and ability is felt. 
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The democratic idea belongs as much to the domain of so- 
cial as to political reform ; and if those who are devoted to 
these reforms have been divided by lamentable misunder- 
standings in regard to the application of the principle, they 
ought to comprehend better to-day the superior interest that 
unites them, and joining htmds fraternally work together for 
the common good. 



n. Social Democbact. 

Ah ! if liberty is not always to be an illusion to the great 
mass of mankind, like the mirage of the desert ; if it is to be 
ever anything but a vague desire ; if ever it is to find realiza- 
tion in the lives of any except those for whom it is superflu- 
ous to demand it— is it not into the midst of labor, and the 
cares that absorb the Hfe of the masses, that it should carry 
its charm and the delii^hts of its influence ? And is it not in 
the management of industries that the democratic idea should 
receive its broadest applications? Under the leadership of 
merit and ability, of moral virtues and devotion, men will feel 
themselves free, because there will be no management or ad- 
ministration but such as they will have chosen, consented to, 
and accepted ? 

Let us go farther than this. If political liberties are the 
legitimate passion of those who enjoy wealth and all the ad- 
vantages arising from it, the greater number aspire to those 
social liberties to which are attached the most ordinary pleas- 
ures of hfe. 

Who shall dare to affirm, in the name of justice, that produc- 
tive labor — this principal and necessary part of human life — 
should be condemned forever to the anarchy of arbitrary 
rule? 

No matter under what fomi servitude may disguise itself, 
it inspires horror in man. It Is due to a profound bewilder- 
ment of the mind from which the only escape is liberty. 

To-day the best minds are agreed that it is contrary to 
common-sense that the government of the people should be 
delivered into the hands of the incapable or the unworthy. 
It is also contrary to social interest that the manufactory and 
the farm should be subjected to vicissitudes caused every 
day by worthless leaders, who by right of inheritance come 
and take the places of their predecessors. 

The day is not far off when it will be recognized, in the 
name of justice and right, that perturbation and ruin must no 
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longer be thrown into industrious families by incapable heirs 
who owe their riches to these same families. 

When we examine the past, we are indignant that the sei- 
gneur possessed the right of mortmain and a hundred others 
over the wretched peasants whom he taxed and robbed with- 
out mercy ; but we find it very natural to-day that the indus- 
trial population should have no power over the immense fac- 
tories that they build and nm, and that the proprietors can 
stop their work or change it as they will. 

Democracy, then, in its organizing movement, has a double 
field of action — the political and the social : it must perfect 
th§ government of communities by seeking their true political 
needs ; and it must create institutions to insure to the people 
the enjoyment of the material wealth which they produce un- 
ceasingly. Both the political and the social operation of the 
democratic idea tend to the same results through different 
means. They both meet on common ground — the liberty 
and happiness of nations and of society. 



HL Industrial Abistocracy. 

It has not been sufficiently realized that labor is half of hu- 
man life. For liberty to be effective, it is not enough to tear 
down old feudal and servile constitutions ; we must destroy 
every vestige of them. We must not, through the wages sys- 
tem, constitute a new feudality, which leaves to the masses 
only the bare necessities of life, while it keeps for itself all 
the products of labor, to waste them in the sumptuous luxu- 
ries of new Babylons ! 

It is high time to ask why those who labor have no right 
to the luxuries and splendors they produce ; and if, such right 
being recognized, is it not the duty of those possessing 
wealth to employ more of it for the benefit of those who cre- 
ate it ? 

Wealth is the blood of nations. Congestion results when 
too much is forced into one part of the social body, and 
atrophy or paralysis results to the parts deprived of it 

But, above all, individual rights are universally sacrificed 
when riches are unjustly distributed. It was these rights that 
the French Revolution sought to reconquer. If we do not 
wish to renew catastrophes, we must not renew the conditions 
that produce them. 

If the luxury of ancient coiirts, and of the nobility which 
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preceded the French Revolution, was sufficient to reduce Xlie 
people to violent exti'emities to regain their rights, is it not 
possible to-day that the wealth accumulated through finance 
and industry around a power that concentrates it may lead 
again to similar extremities? 

This at least is indicated by the signs of the times. But 
what can be done to arrest this plethoric afflux of private 
wealth which threatens to paralyze the nations ? Nothing but 
the employment of the most desperate means, unless a higher 
wisdom enter the councils of the government, giving the 
democratic idea new life, directing public spirit toward social 
reforms that will arrest the tendency of wealth toward sense- 
less luxury, and direct its investment for the good of the 
people. 



IV. The Dawn of Liberty and Eight. 

We do not say that the masses of working-men understand 
right intelligently as founded upon the natural law of justice — 
certainly not ; no more than do those who violate the law of 
right. What-^e do say* is that the masses cherish a deep 
sentiment of right ; but for the want of clear notions in re- 
gard to the subject, they may fall into frenzied violence in 
demanding its application. It is therefore wise and prudent 
to avoid this possible violence by anticipating the just demands 
of the people. 

Only those who possess wealth — the financial and manu- 
facturing classes — can take the initiative in this act of prudence 
and wisdom. Will they do it ? And if they continue to de- 
ceive themselves about the government and the direction of 
pubHc affairs, may they not also continue to deceive them- 
selves concerning the government of industry and labor ? 

This is the danger that I would avoid by eflGacing the 
traces of servitude from labor, and giving the laborer the 
practical conditions of liberty and independence. 

The important role that harmonious material relations play 
in human acts has received too little attention up to this time. 
Facts apparently the most simple often exercise a great in- 
fluence in society ; and frequently, while studying to repress 
disorders, a single intelligent measure might regulate the 
current which would produce them if obstructed. 

The democratic idea is the bond of social as well as politi- 
cal liberties. The people to-day means the nation entire, and 
the social idea no longer permits sexTile functions. Every 
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workman is a citizen ; and those who prate of the liberty of 
republics either ancient or modern, with their castes, their he- 
lots, and their slaves disguised under a new form of poverty, 
axe but the hypocrites of liberty. 

True democracy is inseparable from the spirit of fraternity. 

The democratic idea is the principle of social as well as of 
political reform. 

During the first years of my industrial career, the destiny 
of society appeared to me submitted to the double action of 
political reforms and social reforms — different means to the 
same end. • . 

^y past life and my social position gave me no influence 
upon the first ; but my position in industry soon showed me 
that I might aspire to exercise a certain influence upon the 
second. For this reason, and doubtless bv nature and the ten- 
dencies of my character, social questions first became the ob- 
ject of my predilection. 

Accordingly, from the time of 1840, 1 gave myself up to the 
study of means to reconcile the growth and progress of grand 
industries with the prosperity of the working-classes, that 
their homes might be the abodes of health, intelligence, and 
morality instead of centres of poverty and demoralization. 

The events of 1848, and then the second of December, inter- 
rupted the plans and projects that I had then conceived. 



CHAPTEE V. 

SOCIALISM AND POLITICS. 



L Errors op Opinion. 

If anyone has ever called you a socialist, dear reader, I dare 
say it was not with the intention to compliment you. You 
were thought an addle-pate, a Utopian dreamer, or you may 
have been considered as a partisan of the leveling system, 
an enemy of pubUc order advocating the spoliation of the 
rich ; for such has been the charity of those who would make 
the word socialist a term of reproach. 

There, are men whose egoism is so narrow, and whose 
hearts are so dry, that in good faith they have never really be- 
lieved in social wretchedness. ' Because they are surrounded 
with abundance, they do not beHeve that any can want the 
necessities of life. Because they enjoy the delights of idle- 
ness, they do not know the ills of toil. Because they have 
never done anything for the good of others, they cannot com- 
prehend how people not crazy can trouble themselves about 
ameliorating the condition of their kind ! 

It is to such individuals that we owe a system of organized 
informers who serve their selfish schemes in days of calamity. 

This sad system worl^d beautifully in our civil dissensions 
of 1848. After having misled public opinion on the subject 
of socialists, the enemies of all reform and all progress knew 
well how by their informers to clog the wheels of our poHtical 
liberties, and men belonging to no school of reformers, but 
working with sincere faith to secure these liberties, were re- 
pudiated along with socialists who had also been wronged by 
suspicion. 

But in whatever way socialism and socialists may have been 
regarded heretofore, reflection has corrected the exaggeration 
into which people were led in regard to them. The words 
remaining, people often ask what they mean ; for it is not in 
the power of words to destroy either men or principles. Ideas 
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useful to society will triumph sooner or later over the er- 
rors of ignorance and malice. The end of socialism is social 
progress, and to establish the institutions that will secure it. 
This truth is recognized to-day. 



n. The Pacific Function of Socialism. 

Socialism is not a theory, but it embraces a body of formu- 
lated theories whose object is to reform social abuses, to in- 
troduce into society the practice of truth and justice, and to 
assign to right and duty their true expression. 

liue socialism consists in the study of social problems, the 
relations of individuals as regards their interests, the best 
principles of economy to introduce into the management of 
business, and especially in the organization of labor and its 
relations to capital. 

Sociahsm is, then, in its nature eminently pacific, and op-* 
posed to the employment of such disorderly means as certain 
parties in their fright and rage have ascribed to it. How, in- 
deed, can anyone conceive of putting social ideas in practice 
without that calm reflection induced by tranquillity and peace ? 

Experiment would be impossible without these conditions. 
We cannot organize in disorder. Socialism in its true signifi- 
cation, being the ensemble of divers systems of social organiza- 
tion, is only appHcable by way of lo(»l experimentation ; and 
in fact no contemporaneous school has ever made an attempt 
at a political change. All sociaUsts of whatever shade pro- 
pose measures of reform which experience has shown to be 
adapted to social interests, but without compromising the 
government. There was, then, nothing to justify the persecu- 
tion of which socialism and socialists were the object. The 
pretended dangers to society had no other cause than the 
terrors of the enemies of reform. 

Those sad misunderstandings should disappear, giving place 
to an indispensable accord between all men devoted to the 
public welfare — between the generous pohcy of a sovereignty 
of free people and sociahsm, the protector of right and justice. 



TTT. Common End of Different Systems. > 

Socialism and wise politics can neither be separated nor 
be hostile to each other. For if the latter secures the sov- 
ereignty of the people, and protects their civil and religious 
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libei-ties, true socialism is but the science of making practical 
the blessings for which these liberties prepare the way. 

Let none be longer deceived. Those who under the name 
of socialists are seeking by certain means to change the march 
of established governments are not doing the work of social- 
ism. They are not socialists, but pohticians. 

It is only necessary to study contemporary socialists to see 
that the organization of labor interests, of production and 
consumption, has been above all else the object of their ef- 
forts ; and that, instead of trying to improve the constitution 
of empires, they have sought to ameliorate the physical, intel- 
lectual, and Bioral condition of individuals. 

That an intimate relation exists between ^ the liberal and 
progressive politics of the future and the social reforms neces- 
sary to the happiness of the people, we less than anyone in- 
tend to contest On the contrary, that is what we hope to 
demonstrate ; but it is none the less true that the political 
and the social movement are different, and capable of pro- 
ceeding separately. This has been the case, unfortunately, 
up to the present, much to the injury of society ; for it is by 
the union of political and social ideas that a new and better 
ei*a is to be inaugurated. 

We believe that socialism and vnse politics can only exist 
through their accord with the natural laws to which human- 
ity is subject. 

Political and social institutions have an infallible and uni- 
vei*sal Criterion in Natural Morality ; for political morality 
and social morality make One with the Morality and Justice 
which are Eternal 

We shall endeavor to find the Criterion, this principle of 
morals in the thought of the nineteenth century, and we shall 
clear the Formula £rom the obscurities that stiU surround ii 



CHAPTEE VI 

SAINT-SIMONISM. 



PounCAL AND SodAIi TENDENCIES. 

AMONa the various schools that have attracted public atten- 
tion in this country, that of Saint-Simon occupies a promi- 
nent position ; but this school, more ardent in aspiration for 
progress than finiitful in ways for realizing it, failed sadly 
from its impracticabihty. 

Saint-Simon should not really be classed among contem- 
poraneous socialists. His writings are directed specially to 
forms of government, and his ideas of reform and progress 
are little else than political plans void of all rule and all guide 
in their apphcation ; therefore his own disciples are divided 
among themselves, not being able to agree on the doctrines of 
the master. 

Saint-Simon's merit is that he constantly maintained the 
idea that the political organization of nations should be one 
with the social organization, and that the object of every po- 
litical reform should be the happiness of the people. 

For this reason Saint-Simon is one of the men who have 
contributed most to show the people that all political move- 
menta confined to simple change of dynasties or rulers con- 
stitute a sterile policy. He constantly affirmed that it was in 
the modification of laws and institutions that the means of 
progress were to be found. The dominant idea in his writ- 
ings is the reconstruction of the ruling power {regime autori- 
taire) upon new bases. 

He demanded that the political, religious, and administra- 
tive direction be given to savants, artists, and industrial 
leaders ; science, and capacity alone should be called to the 
councils of the government, to the direction of public affidrs, 
and to the management of industries. 

He believed that this select body {corps d'^lUe) would be 
capable of realizing the best possible organization of society. 
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But by what means ? Upon what basis ? After what plan ? 
He leaves that to be discovered. 

True, there are found in his works such affirmations as 
these : 

" The general interests of society, in its physical no less 

than its moral relations, should be directed by men whose 

capacities are the most general and the most positive." 
. ••••••••• 

"The best social organization is that which renders the 
condition of those composing the majority of society the 
most happy, by procuring the most means and facilities for 
satisfying their most important needs." 

He makes it very clear that institutions should be estab- 
lished whose object is the increase of the well-being, the 
physical, intellectual, and moral amehoration of the majority. 
He says that the precept, " Do unto others as ye would that 
others should do unto you," is capable of new and infinitely 
more precise applications ; but he does not show how these 
applications are to be made. 

- Such aspirations are insufficient. It is not enough to say 
that good is to be done — we should teach the way ; and this 
is just what Saint-Simon fails to do. Nowhere does he set 
himself to determine the means to give the people the ad- 
vantages that he would see them enjoying. He does not 
seem even to comprehend the social distance that sepiarates 
the industrial chief from the laborer. 

It is only by fits and starts that Saint-Simon touches upon 
the question of social economy. His mind labors unceas- 
ingly to convince kings, philanthropists, savants, and mill- 
ionnaires the necessity of righting politics. 

His writings are appeals to all the powers of the earth to 
aid in realizing such governmental reforms as he had caught 
a glimpse of. 

Saint-Simon tries everywhere to show that the sap and the 
life of nations is found in knowledge and ability ; that society 
is not generally benefited by those who hold places of honor 
and profit, because these are often filled by the ignorant and 
the incapable. 

Thus he saps the principle of hereditary power, and yet he 
depends upon royalty in his plans of reform ! 

Saint-Simon is the medium of fact above all things. He 
never rises to the height of principle. He is the precursor 
of general reforms, attacking vices inherent in the traditions 
and the ignorance of the past, showing the inevitable trans- 
formations of the present, but never raising the veil that con- 
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ceals the inflexible moral and political laws that should serve 
as guides to the ways and means for those transformations. 

Still, Saint-Simon planted landmarks in the direction of 
the future, by demanding poHtical and religious reform, in 
assigning to savants the spiritual power, to industrial leaders 
the temporal power, in declaring that society should be or- 
ganized for the good of the greatest number, and in assign- 
ing to the public powers the following duties : 

" To improve the soil. 

" To protect science. 

*^ To instruct the people. 
To procure work for laborers. 
To encourage useful talent. 
To conduct the government at the cheapest rate." 

These are certainly objects inspired by the love of human- 
ity ; but they do not give us the method for the study of polit- 
ical or social science. 

Saint-Simon has not even a theory. His ideas are in a state 
of rough draught ; they are a leaven for the future of poHtical 
ideas, not the long-expected light — not science. 

Science first considers the law controlling the matter of 
which it is to deal, and then she forms her plans of execution 
in conformity with those laws. 

Saint-Simon has discovered no law, either moral or polit- 
ical, nor even the moral law of the individual The precept 
that he repeats, *' Do unto others as ye vx>uld have them do 
unto you" and the maxim, " Society should he organized to 
secure the greatest good to the greatest number" and many oth- 
ers are but rays of light emanating from universal moral law, 
but they are not the law itself. 

It does not suffice to say that we should love each other 
and aid each other like brothers ; fraternity has its own ne- 
cessary conditions. When men are ranged iti columns, armed 
to the teeth for the purpose of murdering each other, as is 
done even to the present day, hate and war are cultivated 
among them, not love and devotion. 

The laws of fraternity, justice, and love can prevail only 
in an environment suited to them. 

I remember as a workman that there used to circulate in 
the Paris workshops such aphorisms as these : 

"To each according to his capacity." 

" To each capacity according to its production." 

" To each according to his needs." 

But these aphorisms in no way convey the principle of 
equitable distribution. They are only the expression of true 
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aspirations coming very appropriately to temper a kind of 
communism then in vogue. They were a stimulant to ideas 
necessaiy to the discovery of the true principle of distributive 
justice, but I was seeking something more exact and positive. 
I wanted the formula for these aphorisms — a way to apply 
them practically ; and in the domain of the facts of every-day 
life I believed this formula was to be found, as a deduction 
from some moral law to which Saint-Simonism gave no clew. 

I remember with what impatience I waited the approach of 
a day when the Abbe Chatel had promised to treat the ques- 
tions of good and evil. With what eagerness, when my day's 
work was finished, I hurried from the Faubourg Saint- Antoine 
to the Faubourg Saint-Denis, hoping to hear the solution of 
this profound enigma. 

O, disillusion ! The Abb6 Chatel spoke of philosophy, of 
the virtues of great men ; and I went out from that French 
Catholic Church with ipy brain as hungry for the solution of 
good and evil as my stomach was for my supper. I returned 
along the boulevards to the Faubourg Saint- Antoine, eating 
chestnuts to give the body some nutriment while I waited 
for the aliment of the mind that I had sought in vain. 

How slow thought germinates in the mind of menl It 
took me twenty-five years to find the formula, so simple, of 
good and evil, and then ten more years of meditation to learn 
how to put it into practice. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

COMMUNISM. 



Princifles and Deductions. 

Communism is the first thought with the greater part of 
those who have suffered and are still suflfering from the social 
indifference with which society treats them. But does it settle 
those questions of the just distribution of the finiits of labor, 
of social equity, which Saint-Simonism has left in such obscu- 
rity? 

On the question of distribution the communistic idea is 
more explicit It touches the problem ; but if social progress 
is destined to aboUsh- oppression and arbitrary rule in human 
relations, and substitute justice and liberty, then the com- 
munistic idea does not meet the conditions of the problem. 

The communistic idea grows out of a natural reaction 
against the abuse of privileges in the presence of privation 
and suflfering. It is the protest of labor, irritated by the un- 
just distribution of the fruits it has produced. 

But the hate of evil is not the science of good ; and it is 
here that we find the errors of communism. Proceeding 
from feeling, it condemns the existing state of things, but 
what remedy does it propose ? A fictitious equality which is 
a stranger to the principle that nature consecrates in all her 
works. 

Starting from an arbitrary idea, communism at once con- 
tradicts the reahty of facts, and arrives at conclusions directly 
opposed to individual liberty — an element indispensable to 
the happiness of man. By the narrowness of its formulae it 
banishes science from its theories. It does not see the need 
of studying the laws of nature to discover the significance of 
variety and diversity of disposition among men. The com- 
munity being admitted, as the social rule, despite everything, 
let the consequences follow. Indeed, the communistic idea 
has led its masters into grave philosophical errors. 
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The community, according to them, being the thing for 
man's happiness, of course the nature of man must be in con- 
formity with this piinciple ; therefore, following the logic of 
their first supposition, the communists regard equality among 
men as a natural fact, and this leads them to the following 
deductions : 

"All men are born with equal rights and duties." 

" Talent and genius are the results of the education that 
society gives." 

" Nature has given all men the same desire to be happy, 
the same right to existence and to happiness." 

These are propositions contrary to facts and the truths of 
nature, which communists have made the grave mistake to 



Ignore. 



Nature varies her formulae infinitely among men, as among 
all her creations. Are there not children bom whose sym- 
metry of body and robust appearance presage health and 
strength ? So there are men endowed with genius and ex- 
ceptional skill, who radiate intelligence in every act of their 
lives. But besides these, are there not other men of feeble 
minds, awkward and incapable, whatever the education they 
may receive ? 

If all men are born equal, as communists would have us 
believe, why should the community have directors ? Equal* 
ity of intelligence and virtue is opposed to the principle of 
choosing the most capable. Capacity in one case, and inca- 
pacity in another — this is not equality ; and can it be a 
" community " where one orders and the other obeys ? 

Human life is not wholly material ; and if community anc] 
equality are true principles, they will not be found in the ma- 
terial world only, but in the intellectual and moral as weU. 

The principle of natural equality between beings does not 
exist, because each one has special merits acquired before his 
entrance into this life. Nature provides for their manifesta- ^ 

tion. Men are not bom equal in rights and duties. He has | 

most rights in society who has the greatest capacity and in- 
telligence ; but he has also more duties to perform in society, j 
according to the measure of his powera * * 

Anyone who has studied human nature cannot fail to an, 
preciate the differences existing among men, not less in their 
dispositions and mental powers than in the constitution q£ I 

their physical forces. 

No ; all men have not the desire to be happy in the same 
degree or manner. All desire happiness, but through meann 
appropriate to the needs of their being, and not through 
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means fixed according to the convenience of rule& Yet this 
is the stumbling-block that communism cannot escape. It is 
the regime of the equalizing system. Without this regime 
communism could not exist ; for association, participation, or 
proportionment must appear under some form, and therefore 
the communistic idea leads to strange propositions. For ex- 
ample : 

" The constitution and the laws regulate all that concerns 
the citizen — his actions, his property, food, clothing, lodging, 
education, work, and even his pleasures." 

" The aliments are regulated or prohibited by the law ; also 
the number of repasts, tiieir time, their duration, the number 
of dishes, their kind, and the order of their service." 

"All are clothed, nourished, and lodged the same. The 
republic cultivates and produces all the aliments." 

" The law determines the trades and professions to be exer- 
cised, and all the articles to be manufactui*ed ; no other in- 
dustry is taught or tolerated, as no other fabrication is per- 
mitted." 

" All the houses are on the same modeL The law deter- 
mines the number and the style of all the furniture of each 
house. They are made and furnished by order of the gov- 
ernment." 

We do not condemn commimism because it justifies argu- 
ments like these ; nor because the abuses and the injustices 
that it points out (in a distribution which gives almost noth- 
ing to flbose who produce all, and almost everything to those 
who do nothing) appear to lack foundation. That which 
makes the communistic idea impossible is that it demands the 
sacrifice of individual liberty ; and it proposes a wholesale 
levelling as a remedy for social ills, which would plunge 
society into greater evils than those which commimism pre- 
tends to have the power of correcting. 

Communism has gained adherents by making appeals to 
equality, justice, and fraternity ; but it has not defined these 
principles, and words simply cannot justify the grave errors 
under which communism sacrifices the essential conditions of 
true equality, true justice, and true fraternity. 

The communistic idea starts from the ground that all human 
creatures have a right to the same wealth, refusing to see that 
nature stands directly opposed to this principle by difference 
of functions, inequalities of learning, of ability, force, courage, 
of will, desires, health, and age. 

Nature commands man to seek the happiness of all ; and 
society should provide for each the means for satisfying his 
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needs. Communism implies a uniform role, and to escape the 
injustice and the tyranny of the individual it would sacrifice 
the individual to the mass. A communistic society cannot 
exist except on the condition of subjecting all to a prescribed 
rule ; consequently the individual cannot improve his con*- 
dition through his own eflfort, but only through the commu- 
nity regulations. His liberty is annihilated. 

Industry varies her products with all conditions and all 
sorts of materials. Can the community accept them indiflfer- 
ently ? To not receive them is difficult, since nature herself 
varies her products ; to receive them is to court inextricable 
difficulties. 

Who shall wear silk, velvet, woollen, cotton? Who red, 
blue, yeDow, violet, green, orange? Who shall possess the 
furniture of diflferent degrees of finish and elegance? Ques- 
tions like these constantly arise, touching not only all that 
human skill can produce, but also all the varied productions 
of nature. 

Who shall consume the finest fruits, tropical productions, 
and the most delicate viands ? What shall be the rule of 
their distribution ? 

Communism encounters these difficulties with arbitrary 
solutions. 

Communistic regulations can be applied to corporations of 
individuals existing among popular societies, for in this case 
the corporation can procure the same food, clothing, and 
shelter for all its members. It can demand from the outside 
world what it needs, and leave that which it can do without. 
Monastic and other religious communities do this. 

Communism can only receive its most general application 
with people living in the austerity of piimitive poverty, and 
especially with those whom an interest of defence or of self- 
preservation unites under military rules. Communism is 
military rule applied to the whole body of citizens ; but yet 
the chiefs manage to escape its rigors. 

We have said that communism is a reaction against the 
evils of a too unequal distribution of the fruits of labor. It 
is, in the inverse sense, the restoration of the equilibrium of 
equity, destroyed by the abuses which have existed up to the 
present time. It is collective despotism imposing itself upon 
every individual. 

What becomes of equality in society under a system that 
regulates the lot of each one without any regard to the in- 
equalities established by nature ? This is what condemns the 
system, for it is man's will imposing itself upon man. 
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TiTiG equality does not consist in giving to each an equal 
part, but to eaclra part proportionate to his needs. True equtdity 
is the equality that prodtf^es contentment ; therefore not the 
equality of the community idea. It is proportionality ; it is 
association. 

True order is founded upon liberty, and upon an accord 
between the 'natural wants of mankind and the diversity of 
the productions of nature, genius, and labor. 

We cannot have true social science until the discovery of 
the laws of this harmony. 

It is easy to understand, and that without any philosophical 
social study, that communism is readily admitted and justi- 
fied by those who have always suffered from the unjust dis- 
tribution of the things of this world. To the wretched, what 
system of social organization can be so iniquitous as that 
under which they suffer ? Those who have always had their 
wants satisfied, and who have never heeded the sufferings of 
others, may not comprehend that Icaria or Utopia may appear 
abodes of happiness ; that the communistic idea may be re- 
garded as most just by those who, suffering from the abuses 
of the present system, without having studied their causes, 
cannot conceive any other social remedy for the ills that op- 
press them. 

The moral law, then, that we seek in the various socialistic 
and political systems, does not appear in communism. We 
see there the desire to realize justice, but by empirical 
means — while the true way is to go back to the natiiral laws 
governing the conditions necessary for human development. 
It is only by the application of these laws that justice can 
prevail in social relations. Communism completely ignores 
this truth. 
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CHAPTER YIIL 

FOUEIER AND ASSOCIATION. 

L Generaij View. 

Saint-Simon, as we have seen, distinguished labor as de- 
serving the first rank in modern times, and besought all the 
powers of the world to do it honor. 

This constitutes in Saint-Simon just claims for the grati- 
tude of posterity. 

At the same time Robert Owen, in America, extolled the 
communistic idea and experimented upon it ; while Cabet, a 
little later, presented it in France as a remedy for the unjust 
distribution of wealth. 

We have rapidly indicated how inadequate these doctrines 
are to the solution of the social problems they deal with. 

It was at this epoch that Charles Fourier elaborated the 
grandest system that the human brain ever conceived. 

We can hardly prevent a certain apprehension at the 
moment of broaching the examination of this system. We 
know it is considered rather distinguished in these days to 
express scepticism about everything not pertaining to the 
domain of received ideas. The word Association, which the 
name of Fourier suggests to every reader, is indeed in every 
mouth ; but men possessing clear notions of the association 
of capital and labor are rare even among those who assume 
the mission of directing the sociaHstic movement. 

The social problem is more complex than many suppose ; 
and those who throw themselves into the mUee of ideas with the 
pretension of aiding by improvised solutions are far, very far, 
from understanding the demands of serious and reed reforms. 
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They have one dominant idea — often but one — of the thou- 
sand points of the problem which you cannot present to them 
in its entireness without confusing their minds. It seems 
more simple to them to put in practice a doubtful proposition 
than to set themselves to that serious study which would 
clearly reveal the truth. This is the effect that I fear I shall 
produce upon the mind of my reader, even in examining the 
practical side only of the theory of Fourier. 

Many desire to see the present state of society ameliorated ; 
but having no faith in any special principle they proceed 
blindly, hoping that somehow order will grow out of chaos, 
though intelligence has not sought it, nor determined the 
means. 

It is an eiTor. Order is a result of mental labor. Society 
can never reform except by science, through the true laws 
of social progress. We must have a synthesis of social laws 
before true principles can be put in practice. We must not 
reject the examination of Fourier's system because it is big 
with promise. On the contrary, it is better to mine from a 
rich quaiTy than to waste time over thin veins. By filling the 
crucible of experience with rich ore, we shall have an abund- 
ance of pure meta]. 

What we are about to say of Fourier's principles wiU Apt 
constitute an exposition of his doctrines. We shall take cer- 
tain principles and known quantities that result from his 
doctrines, as a point of support to those we wish to present 
later. 

We shall reserve entirely our judgment upon Fourier's 
theory of passional attraction, and we shall diflfer with him on 
the means of applying the principles of association ; but none 
the less do we recognize that his views are generally worthy 
of study and reflection, and that they are the work of a great 
genius. 

The theory of Fourier presents two principal aspects : one, 
embracing the questions of social economy, and by conse- 
quence all that relates to the production, the distribution, and 
the consumption of wealth. This will be the principal ob- 
ject of our attention. The other embraces the study of man 
— the accord between his passions, his faculties, and his social 
destiny. This is the psychological aspect of his theory which 
we shall only lightly touch. 

Broader in his views than any who up to his time had 
attempted the solution of social questions, Fourier regards 
the progress, the prosperity, and the liberty of man as in- 
separable. In view of the perpetual aspirations of man, he 
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oonstrncts his theory of the happiness of alL He has demou- 
strated that happiness is the social destiny of the race, and he 
presents the organization of a new order, giving satisfaction 
to all individual attractions, without privileges of age, sex, 
caste, or clas& 

On this last point many critics have been deceived. They 
have imputed to Fourier the sacrifice of individual liberty to 
the good of the mass; while, on the contrary, no one has 
to such a degree exalted absolute respect for individual hb- 
erty and all natural tendencies of mankind. 

Convinced that there is no happiness for the human being, 
except through the healthful action of his physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral faculties, he seeks the social order which he 
judges the best adapted to develop and to answer the de- 
mands of those faculties. 

The solution of this problem, according to Fourier, can 
never be found in arbitrary conceptions, but in natural 
laws, which we ought to discover, to study, and then to 
apply. 

Abandoning the vague regions occupied by political econo- 
mists, he boldly attacks the practical questions of labor and 
domestic economy, and seeks in^the natural wants of man the 
laws of justice and liberty which he makes the basis of his 
theory. 

Consumption, production, and distribution are necessary 
facts of the existence of man and of society. 

To labor, to collect the fruits of labor, and to use them are 
the principal functions of the individual and of society. 
Therefore, Fourier seeks the means by which the individual 
and society may organize labor and production, satisfy the 
demands of consumption, and introduce justice into the divis- 
ions of labor and the distribution of its fruits. 

The association of labor, capital, and skill is the social 
principle that he proposes as the basis of his elaborate system 
of economics ; and here we wish to say that no one has 
handled the subject with so masterly a hand as Charles Fou- 
rier. 

Uniting the human forces into one under the order of As- 
sociation * he has elaborated a new social state, resting upon 
order, justice, and hberty. 

Man no longer preys upon man. The faculties and the 

* In this chapter the Aisodation conceived by Fourier will be printed 
with an initial capital, following the example of the original. — NaU 
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forces of all work toward a common end — the common weal. 
The eflforts of all receive their individual recompense, and 
antagonism disappears, giving place to productive ejiiula- 
tion. 

The system of Fourier confines itself to the organization of 
labor in the community, leaving aside , political questions, 
upon which it acts only by the influence of the new organiza- 
tion of economy. 

Fourier has proclaimed in social economy a truth too little 
known, which is, that association includes the solution of 
nearly all the dijfficulties of present society. 

Association is inevitable in the evolution of societies, 
which, after they have abolished slavery, still retain the 
subordination of labor to capital. 

Association is the principle which will efface the last re- 
mains of servitude, still existing in modem society in the form 
of wages, notwithstanding the social genesis accomplished by 
the French revolution. 

But in order to inaugurate the reign of justice and liberty 
through the association of capital and labor, to replace the 
tyranny of wages by a right of participation proportional to 
the co-operation that labor brings to the work of production, 
we must discover and apply the principle of equitable distribu- 
tion of the fruits of labor. To Fourier belongs the glory of 
being the first to seek this. 

He has given to questions of social economy a grandeur of 
significance which must, at no distant day, assure them su- 
premacy over political questions. 

His scheme of association alone embraces an entire social 
revolution, which no conception has heretofore approached. 
He may have been mistaken as to the means of application, 
but study and experiment will rectify the errors he may have 
made. The principle of a new order in the distribution of 
wealth, humanity still owes to him. 

There are few questions of economy that Fourier has not 
presented in a new and brilliant light. By the side of the 
vast problem of Integral Association, he indicates the march 
of progressive reforms which he calls garantistes^Mhai is to say, 
offering guarantees for the people. These reforms comprise 
mutual assurance under every form — banks, national bureaux, 
public schools, and partial association in every fimction of 
commerce, industry, and agriculture. 

But Fourier and those of his school made the mistake to 
not sufficiently separate the economic part of his theory of 
Association from the organic part, composing his system of 
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passional * attraction. This has been a great obstacle to the 
propagation of the practical ideas of Fourier ; but despite the 
criticisms that this confusion has raised, the truths and the 
practical ideas that Fourier has given us are not less an acquisi- 
tion to science ; and they appear in practical life under differ- 
ent forms, and even under the patronage of those who refuse 
to accept all his theories. 

It may be remarked that what Fourier calls his passion- 
al system (systeme pasdonnel) is contradictory^ at least in 
appearance to phrenological studies made by way of experi- 
ment ; and those who have tried to put his system of attrac- 
tions into practice have been met with resistance and repul- 
sion. There are, therefore, grave reasons for doubting the 
value of the combinations upon which Fourier would base the 
organization of the harmonies and relations of the new society. 

Still, if Fourier is ' mistaken in his classification of the 
natural attractions of man, he has still the merit of having 
discovered the right road to follow. He has shown that 
social order must be based on the satisfaction of the wants of 
human nature, and not by arbitrary systems emanating from 
the caprice of men, and exacting the sacrifice of our liberty 
and of our desires. But, in our judgment, after having clear^ 
ly stated the problem of Association, Fourier is wrong in its 
solution. 

Led away by the marvellous perspective that his scheme of 
association presented, he would seize all the complex motive 
forces of its organization. He would discover the law of equi- 
librium attending the performance of its functions, and fore- 
stalling experience, he imagines the principles of this equilib- 
rium by supposing in the natural attractions of man a scale 
analogous to that of the musical gamut. He anticipates con- 
clusions from this hypothesis, and makes deductions more or 
less true, which unfortunately prevent most minds from 
discerning the immediately practical part of his system. Few 
can support the splendor of a theory so luminous in promise, 
and which transports ihe reader into the presence of a hu- 
manity where social regeneration is accomplished. 

A living ideal of liberty, happiness, and justice, the theory of 
Fourier shows us the wants of the body, the aspirations of the 
heart and the mind always satisfied, and explains how, in 
the midst of abundance, the incKnations, the desires^ and the 



* Had the first translator rendered ** attractions passiounelles '* by the 
words '* impassioned attraction,'' much misunderstanding of Fourier 
would have been prevented. — Note by Tr, 
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passions of the human heart may develop social harmony in- 
stead of the conflict and disorder that we now witness. 

But this equilibrium of human actions demands conditions 
and surroundings proper to its realization. Fancy, illusion-— 
the special gift of nature to inventors — prevented Fourier 
from seeing what the inexorable law of time"** exacted 'for 
this realization. 

If there are some among the happy or among the despair- 
ing of this world who cry *' Utopia ! " upon the possible solu- 
tion of such a problem, those who believe in eternal justice 
ought at least to hope that it will be solved some day, 
and I am among that number ; biit still vdthout believing 
that Fourier has found the absolute laws of that solution. 

The analysis that foUows here is not, then, a complete ad- 
hesion to £dl the views of Fourier ; but it is a homage that I 
owe to the works of that immortal thinker and to those of 
his school. 

The theory of Fourier offers two distinct aspects : the social 
organization founded on the principle of association, and the 
psychological study of man in his relations to the social r&gime. 
We shall endeavor to separate these two aspects, giving our 
attention specially to the economic part of his system as ap- 
plicable to the wants of our time, leaving the future to pro- 
nounce judgment upon the less pressing part which indeed 
appears to us incomplete. 



n. SoGiETABT Bases. 

The basis of Fourier's theory is the association of capital, 
labor, and skill. The celebrated formula embracing this fun- 
damental principle we owe entirely to him, and it is worth in 
itself a whole programme. 

Fourier demonstrates that the association of capital, labor, 
and skill is susceptible of results all the more striking as it 
embraces more of the elements of social life. Thus he ex^ 
poses his theory in the multiplicity of its applications. It 
embraces every side of social life, and finds for each a solu- 
tion concurrent with the happiness of the human species. 



* Yet Fourier, in his wonderful work The Theory of the Four 
Movements, shows in his chart that this planet is far from its acme of 
development. — Note by Tr. 
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The socieiary organization resulting from Fourier's system 
has a population of 1,500 or 2,000. It comprises : 

Domestic labor, 

Agi'iculture, 
• Manufacturing, 

Commerce, 

Educa^on, 

Administration, 

Study and application of the sciences, 

Art 

The association of capital, labor, and skill, as Fourier con- 
ceived it, is the association of all the forces in the community. 
It is the union of every industry — of mill, factory, and farm ; 
of production and consumption. It is association of all the 
functions which relate to the common wants of life. 

This Association should possess 1,600 hectares (3,954 acres) 
of land, wood, fields, gardens, eta, surrounding the dwelling 
of the societary population who are engaged in the cultivation 
of the soil and in manufactures. 



in. Pboperty and Capital. 

The societary order described by Fourier guarantees to 
each his living, his capital, and his economies. It holds them 
in safe keeping, and is responsible for them. A rent, or such 
an interest as should be agreed upon, is assured in exchange 
for the use the Association makes of them. 

The whole property of the Association — lands, dwellings, 
farms, manufactories, workshops, machines and tools — are 
converted into stock, and the certificates of this stock are the 
new titles of property. 

Those who were formerly owners of the soil, or chiefs of 
industry, patrons, artisans, laborers, farmers, merchants, etc., 
change titles and qualities : they become stockholders and 
partnera 

By the nature of this property the Association enables any 
member to dispose of his property without injury to the in- 
terest of any enterprise, and without changing its course of 
business. 

The Association offers desirable securities to capital, since 
the wealth of all responds for the wealth of each. 

Beal estate is converted into certificates of stock, which any- 
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one holding can sell or use as he pleases ; but no one can ar- 
bitrarily dispose of the soil, buildings, workshops, or utensils 
of labor. 

All immovable property is a part of the societary domain. 
The individual can only dispose of his personal effects. 

Thus is stabiHty assured to aU the industries and to all 
the enterprises. They are no longer at the mercy of reverses 
of individual fortunes^ nor of successions or family allotments. 
The division and transfer of certificates of stock are effected 
without detriment to the capital or to the industrial opera- 
tions of the Association. 

The rights of labor are thus preserved, while the legitimate 
rights of capital are secured. 

Property thus rests on the accumulated fruits of labor, and 
leaves intact the natural right of each to the commonwealth 
of nature. 

Fourier makes few remarks on questions of the principle 
which he solves, but one cannot fail to observe that he an- 
swers admirably and promptly the much-vexed question of 
the ownership of the soil. 

Man receives his life from the earth, which is the source of 
all that is necessary to his existence. The alienation of the 
land, then, is the first attack upon the rights of man. No 
one can pretend to fix imprescriptible rights upon the soil. 
It is in violation of Natural Eight that it has been done. 

Association is the legitimate and natural means for the 
abolition of this violation and for the advancement of the col- 
lective interests of society. In associative language the word 
property applies only to personal effects ; it cannot apply to 
the earth, which is given by nature to humanity, that each in- 
dividual may freely exercise his skill upon it to render it 
fruitful and to embelhsh it. 

In the Association the word property is no longer applied 
to things immovable in their nature, since the Association 
renders transferable through its certificates of stock all the 
capital which entei's into its exploitation* that is to say, all 
that serves to supply the demand for labor. But the capital 
must be used for the best interests of all, and none can legiti- 
mately hinder it from serving to produce the necessities and 
the luxuries of society. 

To permit land to lie fallow, or to use it for unproductive 
purposes, or for purposes injurious to general interests, is 
equivalent to destroying it, or to monopolizing elements nec- 
essary to the life of the people. 

Such are the evils and abuses of individual ownership of 
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the soil to-day — they will disappear with the stock ownership 
of all real estate by the people in association. 

The financial science of our age is well able to teach the 
lesson that the right of property rests as solidly upon values 
as upon actual things, when the security is sufficient. 

By such title the stockholders of our railroads consider 
themselves owners of the road just as much as if each owned 
a definite portion of the track. Let this fact illustrate for 
timid people, and slaves of routine, the plan of making the 
soil the basis of stock certificates ; not to uphold the princi- 
ple of land ownership, but in recognition of the legitimate 
rights of anterior labor ; labor for which the soil, which these 
certificates represent, should have been given in exchange. 



IV. The Dwelung. 

Fourier believed that humanity is destined to raise itself to 
a state of genei-al prosperity through labor, science, and art ; 
but he demonstrated the proposition that association is the 
first condition of that social evolution, and that architectural 
reform of the dwelling will be the first effort toward inaugu- 
rating the proper environment for the realization of that pi'os- 
perity. 

The Home is, in effect, one of the primal elements of man's 
happiness, yet up to the present time science has neglected 
it, and it is but little indebted to modem progress in art 

The scattered houses of our villages, placed helter-skelter, 
without any thought of health or salubrity, are of tener places 
of torture, sources of moral and physical degradation, rather 
than of peace and rest. 

In Association the building of the home ceases to be at the 
mercy of the ignorance and lack of means of the individual ; 
for that which isolated resources cannot accomplish becomes 
possible when those resources are combined. Constructed 
with a view to unity of purpose and interests, the homes, like 
the people, approach each other, stand solidly together, and 
form a vast pile in which all the resources of the builder's art 
contribute to best answer the needs of families and individ- 
uals. 

Thus a radical reform in the architecture of the home is of 
first importance in the Association described by Fouriei*. 
Under his plan the commune is not a mass of irregulai'ly 
scattered cottages. The working-classes are not abandoned 
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to. the miserable habitations which we see everywhere in the 
country, nor to the sordid lodgings that disgrace our citiea 
In the centre of the domain of the Association is a palace 
which Fourier calls a Phalanstery, the home of all the asso- 
ciates. Poor and rich there enjoy commodious and salu- 
biious lodgings, according to the means and tastes of each. 

If the families of the poor cannot have the sumptuous 
apaiiiments of the rich, they can still enjoy all the advantages 
necessary to make a home pleasant and wholesom:e, with all 
those general advantages which the palace of the Association 
affords to its inhabitants, and which the family in isolation 
could not procure. 

In defining Social Architecture, and presenting it as the 
stai^ting-point of association. Sociology marks decided prog- 
ress in the march of humanity. It is practical Fraternity in- 
augurating itself in the splendid unitary palace where there 
are no pariahs— where we meet henceforth only mankind I 



V. Fa^sms and Fakming. 

The laying out of farms^ and the construction of farm build- 
ings is not left to chance or to the caprices of the individual 
owner. These are ordered for the economy and convenience 
of the associative labor. The farms are so distributed as to 
render all agiicultural operations easy. The central farm is 
particularly devoted to winter work, which should be per- 
formed near the palace. The outer farms are for the sum- 
mer operations. 
; Carriage-houses, stables, sheepfolds, poultry-houses, etc., are 

conceived upon principles adapted to the health and cleanli- 
ness of the animal& When man has conquered the condi- 
tions for his own happiness he radiates, that happiness upon 
all that surrounds him. Every measure contributing to the 
health and cleanliness of faim animals not only decreases mor- 
tality among them and promotes public health, but concen- 
trates and saves the manures which are the wealth of the soil. 
In the Association the routine and drudgery of small farm- 
, ers is replaced by the most intelligent and advanced meth- 

ods. All improvements possible to cultivation are introduced. 
I Irrigation, abundance of fertilizers insure life and luxuriant 

\ growth everywhere. The domain of the Association opens 

\ wide its doors to science ; agriculture makes rapid progress. 

Not only are the fields rich in harvests, but the gardens and 
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orchards abound with vegetables and fruits ; for specialists 
in every department consecrate themselves to their favorite 
tasks, which, under the societary management, are rendered 
easy and at the same time productive. 

The land of the Association' is free from all the obstacles of 
the pju'celling-out system. Plains, valleys, hillsides, water- 
courses, can all be turned to the benefit of the community. 
Dams can be built without opposition, and natural motive- 
power used for the profit of all. The earth will no longer be 
subject to drouths. Water-mills, wind-mills, and hydraulic 
rams will raise water into reservoirs, serving general irrigation 
for those lands inaccessible to streams by their natural de- 
clivity. Surface and subterranean canals will distribute this 
water through smaller- canals and trenches wherever needed 
for irrigation. Thus man will command the showers for the 
good of his fields. 



YL Industmal Buildinos and Wobkshops. 

Labor, in Fourier's system, must share the profits of in- 
dustiy ; it is easy to understand, therefore, that the manufac- 
tory is constructed and managed with less parsimony than 
-where aU the profits go to one individual 

The workers being associated members of the enterprise, 
love their work, and from their sense of unity as well as for 
personal gratification, they would have the workshops or 
factory commodious, salubrious, and such as to attract public 
admiration. It being the place where the greater part of the 
time of the associates is spent, the Association is always im- 
pressed with the importance of introducing every possible 
improvement. 

Fourier in describing an Association complete in aU its 
parts, a model for the application of his system, supposes the 
industrial buildings grouped not far from the palace ; for it 
is in winter especially, when agricultural work is mostly 
finished, that manufacturing is most active. Therefore the 
factox'ies are near the dwelling, to avoid loss of tiAe and ex- 
posure to inclement weather in going to and from work. 

The factories and workshops in general form a group by 
themselves, in order that the motive power of the same ma- 
cliines may be used for different work ; for the associative in- 
terest commands in every department the easiest and the most 
economical production. Science intervenes to render the 
time passed in the workshops most agreeable and healthful 
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To this end they are luxuriantly constructed, airy, well 
lighted, with every appointment such as to do honor to a 
palace of workers. 

The same principle of general harmony presides over the 
building of everything, in order that labor may be made easy 
and agreeable. 



Vn. Domestic Sebvioe. 

Among the general advantages that social architecture as- 
sures to all the members of the society, the organization of 
domestic service should be placed first. 

Domestic service, as practised to-day, is incontestably a 
remnant of serfdom, which has been perpetuated by neces- 
sity, ignorance, and habit. But servility tends to destroy our 
manners and our social system, and soon there will be very 
serious trouble for those in need of wage servants.* 

Of course one can understand that this is inevitable under 
the empire of the democratic movement of modern society. 
Every class tends to elevate itself by labor and by education. 
Every man cultivates the sentiment of personal dignity ; why, 
then, should he consent to be the valet of anybody when the 
means of escape from dependence multiply on every hand ? 

Possibly one might conceive of regions where domestic ser- 
vice or the function of the valet might lead to place and honor, 
but in ordinary life it is certain that the diflSculties in the way 
of obtaining servants are continually increasing. And if this 
is true in Europe it is still more so in the United States. In 
a country where productive labor is paid three or four dollars 



* Is not that " serious trouble " upon us — rather has it not been upon 
us, and growing worse for the last twenty years and more ? We see 
everywhere a hatred among women to be servants. They prefer a crust 
in a garret, and making flounced Balmoral skirts at sixty cents a do2en, 
for example, as some I know are doing at this moment in the city of 
Brotherly Love ! Follow the organon of Fourier in studying this seeming 
mystery. A-thing universally despised and avoided like domestic service 
m^ist be an evil. Examining further, we discover proof upon proof that 
domestic service is a remnant of serfdom. Its utter abolition, there- 
fore, is only a question of time. The domestic servant has no real lib- 
erty, unless permission be obtained from the mistress to leave the prem- 
ises. On the premises where he lives^ he or she may be called at any 
time, night or day, to do some service. The factory hand or piece- 
worker is not subjected to surveillance all the time ; at home he is free — 
free to starve, perhaps, but it is a very significant fact that many prefer 
even this to being servants to other individuals. — Note by Tr. 
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a day it must be exceedingly difficult to find people willing to 
become servants. Therefore the American family seeks to 
solve the servant problem by an indirect movement toward 
association : restaurants and hotels become general. 

In France people have given up making bread in the family. 
This work is done in special baking establishments to the per- 
fection of the art. In certain cities in America they go further : 
the habit of cooking in every household is wearing out, being 
replaced by restaurants, hotels, and boarding-houses, where 
the food is better prepared, as a rule. In any case, one 
escapes the trouble of cooking at home, and can devote more 
time to chosen occupations. 

Fourier, in the organization of the Societary Palace, con- 
sidered that the grouping and the reunion of families would 
tend to everybody's advantage, because each could give his 
time to the labor in which he excelled. Pubhc kitchens {ateliers 
culinaires), restaurants, hotels, become therefore means of sup- 
pressing domestic servitude — all interior service being con- 
verted into functions remunerated by the Association. Duties 
thus organized are no longer the mercenary functions of our 
day. One does not set himself above another, and there is 
no longer any idea of inferiority in waiting upon others. The 
servants of the Association, free from all obligation to indi- 
viduals, are actuated only by love of their work, and attach- 
ment to their associates Under such conditions service be- 
comes more sincere and conscientious. It becomes, indeed, a 
noble, a sacred function, for then none will practise it except 
those who love their fellow-men, and the dignity thus attached 
to the person serving will command the respect, and even the 
affection, of the person served. 

And if there should remain in the world anybody with the 
mania of aristocracy, Fourier pretends that they will find peo- 
ple to serve them out of pity, as Sisters of Charity nurse the 
sick. 



VlLL Labor. 

Fourier's theory' of the organization of labor is too novel 
and too absolute to be applied integrally to our industry. 
But on this question, as upon all others relating to the Asso- 
ciation, Fourier laid down rules based upon principles fertile 
in every kind of application. These rules lead man to labor 
by attraction and for pleasiire, instead of duty and necessity. 

If the idea of turning all work into pleasure seems an ex^ 
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aggeration of the principles upon which Fourier rests, it is 
nevertheless true that we can conceive of conditions where 
labor would have more charm than it has had heretofore, and 
that the laborer might have more pleasure and sjitisfaction 
under managers of his own choosing than he has now under 
the despotic rule of the manufactory and the wages system. 

What is the limit of progress in this respect? 

Labor has submitted to the dominion of slavery and of 
serfdom ; it is now under that of wages, under the authority 
of the contractor and his overseers. Is this the last step in 
the ascending march of labor and the fate of the laborer ? 
That is not reasonable. 

Without accepting the doctrine of attractive industry, as 
defined by Fourier, we may believe that labor is surely des- 
tined to rise to better conditions, and through Association we 
have gUmpses of its realization in the near future. Though 
Fourier exaggerated the rules which he deduced from Ms 
ideas of attraction, and though he may have made mistakes 
of calculation and interpretation, still, we believe that we ought 
to affirm that no one can too highly appreciate the principles 
which served as the basis of his system, only the student 
should avoid the errors into which he might wander. 

Let us for a moment consider the simple effects of Associa- 
tion upon labor, such as Fourier described them. 

The laborer rises to the dignity of societary membership ; 
he shares the interest of the entire Association ; he submits 
only to superiors of his own choosing ; he has no fear of in- 
dividual tyranny ; he relies on the justice of his peera 

Real ability is exalted in the eyes of all the members, and 
no talent can remain long ignored. The laborer is heard in 
all discussions and resolutions touching his labor ; no de- 
cisions are imposed upon him, save those sanctioned by the 
councils whose members he has helped to elect. All labor 
is done for the Association, and the laborer feels no depend- 
ence upon the consumer or the buyer. All transactions arp 
effected by and through the Association. 

All professions must distinguish themselves by their char- 
acter of general usefulness and rise in dignity by their inde- 
pendence, 

Fourier affirms that Integral Association will not admit op- 
pression, nor dependence, nor servitude ; but that it will se- 
cure to everybody the liberty of individual initiative and the 
complete exercise of his faculties 

He declares that the Association of Labor, Capital, and Tal- 
ent gives to all the right to the implements of labor, and per- 
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mits the free exercise of the faculties of each upon everything 
adapted to develop his aptitudes. The principle of associa- 
tion cannot be true except on such condition. 

After the preceding, it is necessary to add that the ordin- 
ary work is done in a fashion freely agreed to by each asso- 
ciate ; the importance and the value of the work are deter- 
mined by conscientious rules established by the Association ; 
that is to say, by the laborers themselves, since every laborer 
is a member. 

We will not pronounce upon the methods of Fourier upon 
this subject. We do not beheve them to be very practicable ; 
fetill the general principle remains, and ways will be found to 
reduce them to practice. We shall try to do this when we 
come to examine the application of the economic principles 
of association. 

Fourier did not fully understand some things of great im- 
portance in social progress, such as man's conquest of matter 
and the use of new forces in productive industry. The sub- 
stitution of the forces of matter for the life forces of man is a 
new enfranchisement. Fourier did not foresee the important 
part that machinery was destined to play in the organization 
of agricultural labor no less than in the manufactory. The 
frequent change of work, which he supposed to be one of the 
necessities of human nature, does not comport with that 
assiduous application necessary to the perfection of practical 
knowledge ; indeed the alternation of employment which he 
believed necessary we think inconsistent with the natiu^al 
tendencies which are generally observed in labor. 

But though Fourier may be completely deceived on this 
point, mistakes of appi*eciation cannot lessen the importance 
of the principle of association, nor even the utility of the 
alternating of functions in a measure more consistent with 
human tendencies and the requirements of production. 

Fouiier's system guarantees us free labor, free land, free 
manufacture, free implements of labor, and wise laws favoring 
the development of all natural aptitude and ability. 

The Association, according to Fourier, never imposes any 
leadership, except that demanded by the permanent suffrage 
of the members. 

It confides the management to capacity, recognized by all. 

It organizes labor with the freedom of every one to choose 
the work which he prefers. 

It opens the way for every career ; every talent has a chance 
of development. 

The Association effaces the last traces of serfdom, and by 
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transforming domestic service and all wage labor into co-op- 
erative and associated labor, there is no inferiority except 
that of ignorance, and no superiority save that of merit and 
abiHty. 

The Association permits the laborer to alternate factory 
and farm work, and to employ himself usefully all the time ; 
consequently there are no idle days from lack of work among 
the associates. 

On the domain of the Association there are always im- 
provements in prospect, and these are reserved for times when 
the ordinary work is not pressing ; thus, no enterprise fails 
for lack of hands, for too many enterprises are never under- 
taken at once. 

The Association can so organize labor as to constantly 
maintain productive occupations for all. It insures stabihty to 
labor and permanence to production. And if Fourier took 
but slight interest in the forces that nature holds in reserve, 
his system shows us the work of machinery appUed to every 
trade, not in competition with the muscle of the laborer, but 
becoming for all men the most powerful agent of their eman- 
cipation. It is matter subjugated instead of man. 

From the day when the dominion of man over matter shall 
be practised collectively, and for the benefit of all, we shall 
count the noblest victory of the human race upon the earth. 
Man, then, on his smiling farms, among his flocks and herds, 
in his factories, his workshops, in the palace he inhabits, may 
justly feel that he is lord of creation ; for the animals that he 
protects, and the matter that he subdues, relieve him of the 
heaviest labors which it is his destiny to accomplish on the 
earth through the action of his mind, still more than "by his 
muscular powers. 



IX. PRODUCTIoir AND WeALTH, 

The union of force, intelligence, and will in production is 
the first condition for augmenting the sum of things neces- 
sary and useful to life. Fourier demonstrated that the As- 
sociation realizes this union in labor : 

By the accord of the individual with the collective interest ; 

By the development of capacities and faculties through the 
education and training of the associates, young and old ; 

By emulation in the desire to win the approbation of the 
Association, whose interest always is to appreciate and reo^ 
ompense merit ; 
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By the desire of gain, which in the Association does not 
cease to be a motive to labor. 

The societary organization described by Fouiier presents 
to the mind the following results : 

The most economic methods in all kinds of production ; ^ 

The interest of every member in useful ends, for every 
effort iniiuces good order and the best division of labor and 
responsibility ; 

The associated body finds its interest in doing its best 
and producing as much as possible ; 

It does away with squandering and fraud ; 

Large amounts are produced in every branch of industry, 
workshops are concentrated, tools are improved and multi- 
pUed, and labor gains in celerity and perfection ; 

The employment of motive power and scientific tools will 
become general in all work — in land cultivation, in factories, 
and in household labor ; 

The Association gives scope and play to eveiy productive 
force, be it natural, human, animal, or mechanical ; 

It has the power to efface those complications and useless 
or hurtful combinations which depreciative competition and 
the war of interests produce in society ; 

The object of every enterprise ig the good of the Associa- 
tion ; 

Under the influence of association the activity of everyone 
finds its natural expression in work ; parasitic functions dis- 
appear, and the idle are led to adopt a productive Ufe through 
the honor attached to every function of associated labor. 

Thus, according to the theory of Fourier, the causes or 
means of wealth increase and multiply, and prosperity spreads 
among the people. The Association gives to everyone the 
same interest, the same object. It increases wealth by all the 
avenues it opens to human activity ; it concentrates all forces, 
all economies, by the useful employment of everything. 

In the Association competition is friendly emulation ; it 
exists only to stimulate men to do better, to produce more, 
and so to increase the wealth which benefits alL 
- Labor becomes an honor — a source of glory and of gain ; 
society accords it the honors due. 

With the general increase of wealth the prosperity of every 
individual increases, for each receives in proportion to his ser- 
vices and his usefulness in the Association ; therefore every- 
one has the greatest interest in the societary prosperity, and 
in the success of every enterprise. 

Life is guaranteed to everyone ; the poor enjoy the benefits 
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of wealth, which under the reign of Integral Association finds 
its legitimate employment in preserving and developing the 
happiness of man. 

While there is a scarcity of the necessities of life, labor 
must be devoted to supplying them ; but when these are sup- 
plied, the intellect of man will turn toward the perfection of 
his methods, processes, and niceties of execution. To the 
coarse or common objects made to answer pressing needs 
will succeed more artistic productions. And if there be a 
hmit to the consumption of such objects — a limit which pro- 
duction should not overstep — it is not so with improving or 
perfecting the products of labor and the creations of art. 
Man can always increase his comforts and pleasures. 

Thus Fourier opens before his readers visions too splendid 
for eyes habituated to the misery and poverty of a society 
still in its childhood, and in which the ways of progress are 
scarcely opened. It is certain, nevertheless, that when once 
association between Labor and Capital is realized, the wealth 
of the world wiU find a new destination. Instead of disap- 
pearing in abusive prodigaHties, founding useless and unoc- 
cupied palaces, it will found palaces for the laborer, for the 
embellishment of the earth, and for the glory of industry'. 

"When the masses work for themselves, under the direction 
of Social Science, they will accomplish prodigies difficult to es- 
timate to-day. Our prejudices upon organization, both social 
and political, scarcely permit us to comprehend that which 
can and must be in the new social order. 



X. Exchange ob Commebge. 

Placing himself from the point of view of general associa- 
tion in communities, supposing it adopted as the principle of 
social economy, Fourier shows us a commercial system en- 
tirely new — the functions of exchange and trade are modified 
from beginning to end. Commerce ceases to be a private 
enterprise. The parasites which throw themselves upon the 
products of all labor, to monopolize them, and raise prices 
without in any way increasing their value, will no longer find 
any field for their monopolizing, horse jockeying, or stock- 
gambling. 

Provisioning is done in gross by the Associations them- 
selves, and nearly always by way of exchange ; for each one 
has its special products for which it has a reputation, and it 
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operates exchanges in large quantities for the renowned prod- 
ucts of other Associations. 

Here is a simple method of bringing products to consumers 
at cost price. The intervention of a crowd of useless middle- 
men between producer and consumer becomes impossible,, 
and lying and overreaching will no longer be practised. 

The commercial function adds nothing to the value of prod- 
ucts, and Associations therefore will not multiply commer- 
cial functionariea Where we now have ten shops, and ten 
families of traders, cheating upon weights and measures, 
upon quantity and quality, realizing a profit by a favming and 
wheedling which the honest merchant cannot descend to, the 
Association has one vast magazine, where all sales are honest, 
all merchandise represented exactly as it is, and the buyer 
never cheated. 

In this way the thousand functions of commercial parasitism 
will disappear, and all those who stand between the producer 
and the consumer will become useful laborers, creating prod- 
ucts instead of seeking to Hve from the products of others, 
while unnecessarily enhancing their price. 

But it follows from the principles of societary organization 
that no one will need to appropriate, individually, those things 
serving the needs of others ; no one will seek to possess any- 
thing but that which is necessary to himself. 

Those things created by nature, or the labor of man, which 
serve the life of the species, cannot become the property of 
the individual any more than the soil can. Labor is remu- 
nerated by representative value. Everything necessary to 
life is placed under the safeguard of the collectivity ; there- 
fore commerce and exchange are societary, and not individual 
operations under the regime described by Fourier. 



XL Credit and Lh^erest. 

The commercial and societary system, of which we have just 
given an outline, simphfies in a signal manner questions of 
banking and credit, out of which some socialists make a imi- 
versal panacea, as certain doctors would cure all diseases with 
one remedy. 

Under the reign of Litegral Association, uniting all func- 
tions and all industries, individual as well as the collective, 
credit is realized upon the broadest possible bases, and with- 
out any of those complications, which, indeed, have no merit 
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in the eyes of many persons, except as they are paradoxical 
and incomprehensible in their ends as well as in their means. 

Societary credit, on the contrary, is as simple in its organi- 
zation as in its apphcation. Nothing is easier to understand 
than the securities and the guarantees afforded by great asso- 
ciations, whose collective interests embrace agriculture and 
manufacturing. Such associations operate among themselves 
like simple individuals, but in the name of their coUectivit}'. 
As for private credit, there is nothing to limit it. Every 
member is guaranteed the " minimum " of support. Organ- 
ized labor assures a good return for aU kinds of work. There 
is, then, no demand for personal credit, except for those ex- 
ceptional intelligences armed with new ideas which they de- 
sire to put into practice. In such cases, as the individual is 
known in the A^ociation and appreciated for all that he de- 
serves, if he has merit the Association wiU stand behind his 
enterprise, whether its execution lie within the border of its 
industries or outside of them. 

On the contrary, if his invention does not inspire confidencis, 
he must do as inventors generally do, depend upon himself, 
experiment at his own cost ; only in the Association he will 
have facilities which he could not command elsewhere. Sup- 
pose, for example, he wishes to make an agricultural experi- 
ment : the Association places land at his disposal, and he has 
only to answer for the rent of it ; if he wishes to make some 
mechanical experiment, the Association furnishes him with 
the necessary materials and the workshop he requires. 

In such an organization capital is of secondary importance ; 
the- question of banking is greatly simpHfied. The office of 
each Association takes charge of the financial as well as the 
commercial business. 

Capital ceases to be an oppressive power, an abusive privi- 
lege. It is no longer the only voice heard in industrial enter- 
prisea The Societist (societaire) who has become rich through 
his ability or by his genius has no importance except that of 
his personal merit. He uses his wealth as he pleases. If the 
Association can use his capital advantageously it may bor- 
row it, paying a certain interest for its use ; or; not wishing 
to employ it actively, it may hold it in trust until the owner 
finds an opportunity to invest it which suits him, whether in 
the Association or outside. 

It is the money market of the present, completely upset. 
It is no longer capital making laws for labor, but labor teach- 
ing capital its function and fixing its price. 

In the future social order capital will never be idle. There 
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win always be new enterprises to set on foot The Bank of 
France will no longer need its vaults nor its reserves ; public 
credit will be founded entirely upon public prosperity. 



Xn. Lebertt and Indftidual Initiative. 

Fourier has small respect for certain lovers of Jiberty, who 
neither claim nor desire it, except for themselves. 

The Spartans loved Hberty, while they killed the Helots in re- 
turn for their services. Rome also prated of liberty, while she 
reduced the people to servitude. The Bourgeoisie of France 
ever since 1789 . has believed itself very liberal, because it de- 
manded Hberty for itself, and many democrats to-day still 
beHeve honestly that they are in accord with eternal justice 
and true liberty in invoking political rights for the benefit of 
one-half of the human race, forgetting to treat woman as 
man*s equal ! 

Fourier was not guilty of this inconsistency. He main- 
tained that every human being had the right to the enjoyment 
of the hberty natural to its age and sex ; that woman should 
enjoy political rights equally with man, in the measure and in 
the form that it suits her to exercise them, and that to her 
belongs the right and the honor of deciding what that measure 
and form shall be. Accordingly, the Association of Fourier 
places woman on the same base of independence as man. She 
owns propeiiy, administers her estate like man, and maridage 
destroys none of her individual rights. She takes freely her 
natural part in the labor of the society. 

Fourier could not comprehend upon what principle of jus- 
tice woman should be deprived of the right of a part in the 
management of public interests when nature has assigned her 
a place in society which no other can fill. 

It is true -that those who deny political rights to woman are 
much embaiTassed in justifying their motives through any 
philosophical reasoning. They are actuated simply by rou- 
tine. 

Some people reject the Association, fearing that individual hb- 
erty will suffer from the omnipotence of the collectivity ; oth- 
ers reject it because they think Fourier gives individual lib- 
erty too wide a sphere. Fourier himself settles the question 
definitely ; he places Hberty first of aU among the laws of In- 
teprral Association. 

The guarantees which the individual finds in co-operative 
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organizations cannot, and ought not, according to Fourier, to 
be purchased at the sacrifice of individual freedom ; but, on 
the contrary, they ought to secure to him the exercise of hb- 
erties of which be is now deprived. 

The effect of the Association upon individuals will be to 
teatjh them respect for the rights of others ; but because the 
right to the soil and to the instr*aments of labor are collec- 
tive rights, the individual enjoys no less liberty than wheii 
these and everything else are in the hands of private owners. 

Every product of nature is inalienable, and is the common 
property of society. This must be so in order to assure to 
every individual and to every generation the complete value 
of their liberty, and the free right to undertake any and every- 
thing they wish, so long as they place no barriers to the en- 
joyment of the same rights by others. 



Xin. Education and Trainino. 

What Fourier has written upon this subject is a master-a- 
piece of genius. 

How far behind it leaves those treatises upon education 
which, like the Emile of Rousseau, is applicable only to a few 
spoiled darlings of fortune, with tutors and governesses tied 
to their footsteps.' In such systems of education nothing is 
provided for the child of the people ; for him there is nothing 
but neglect. Granted that the father and mother are, as 
these treatises declare, the natural preceptors of their chil- 
dren, they are compelled to labor every hour of the day in or- 
der to secure food and clothing for. them. To the people 
food and clothing must take precedence of education. 

Fourier, who by the organization of production and distri- 
bution of the fruits of labor, assures food, clothing, shelter, 
and comfort to all, is also the founder of the principles of 
democratic education. He alone traces a system of education 
and training by which all the forces of the body are de- 
veloped, while the faculties of the mind receive the highest 
culture. 

We will not stop to notice the vain criticisms which may be 
made upon matters of detail, of form, and application. We 
will only consider the philosophical and social principles guid- 
ing Fourier while he treated the subject of education. His 
method may include some errors which experience and prac- 
tice may reject, but in the main it is an admirable conception 
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which thd future will appreciate. Fourier was the first per- 
son with grand conceptions of the education of the people ; 
the first to show those Sublime inspirations of the heart to 
which are due his conceptions of social charity and fraternity. 

Leaving aside some details of his system of educating chil- 
dren, such, for example, as the frequent changing of lessons, 
it will one day be admitted that Fouiier, from the principle 
of association, has deduced the true means of educating the 
people and the general data for the integral instruction of 
youth. 

Association on Fofttier's basis once understood, it will be 
seen that the education of the people naturally follows. What- 
ever way one may look at his plan of organization, the simple 
fact of the societary home necessarily implies the care and 
training of the children. 

Early every morning four or five hundred children are as- 
sembled under the eyes of all their relatives. The indifference 
of parents cannot resist the desire to see them wisely edu- 
cated. 

Every member of the Association understands that its pros- 
perity depends upon the capacity of each one of its members. 
The members, therefore, aspire to see their children reach the 
high degree of knowledge which will be required in their 
active productive lives. Progress becomes a passion with the 
people. 

Man being the most perfect being created on the planet, to 
lavish care upon him is the first duty of the Association. He 
is the precious instrument of labor ; he must be maintained 
in health, and the development of all his forces — physical, in- 
tellectual, industrial, and morfel — must be assured. 

The management of the Association directs the mind of the 
people to the importance of the training of the children, but 
even should intelligence become forgetful of its mission, the 
interests of the members would be sufficient to make them 
comprehend that the physical and intellectual training of the 
children makes the fortune of the Association. 

The education and the training which the Association lav- 
ishes upon all of her children is the first wealth that she do- 
nates to them. She takes care that every talent, every capac- 
ity has a chance to develop itself. Thus each individual raises 
himself to the rank and fortune which his merits assign him 
in the world. 

Education is not obliged to wait for illusory aid from the 
budget of the State. The Association places the cost of edu- 
cation on the list of general expenses. 
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In the societary home the child finds the school-rooms at 
the door of his parents' dwelling. He loses no time dawdling 
along the road to the village school-house in fine weather, nor 
in paddling in the mud or water on inclement days. Nothing 
prevents the child from attending his school regularly. All 
desire to attend, and the parents are as anxious about the in- 
struction of their children as they are now indifferent. 

In the Association the societary interest creates the general 
tone, regulates the habits, and makes education a passion with 
the members. 

What a grand field for expeiiinent in education the socie- 
tary agglomeration presents ! Practice united to theory, and 
theory carefully testied by experiment I 

In the societary home, or Phalanstery of Fouiier, not only 
are all branches of instruction open to the child, but the man- 
ufactory, the workshop, the farm, are so many schools where, 
as the child grows, he familiarizes himself with all the indus- 
tries through daily contact with their processes ; and be- 
comes to his industrial apprenticeship already initiated through 
observing, or perhaps through having taken active part in one 
or more of the industries from his earliest years. 



XrV. Charity and Fbaterntty in Association. 

When the interests of the individual become one with the 
interests of others the spirit of providence awakens ; senti- 
ments of charity and fraternity develop with all the institutions 
they engender. 

The minimum necessary for the care of the sick and the 
aged, has, like education, a special heading in the account of 
general expenses. These expenses are met by the Association 
as a social duty, and are paid before any profits are shared. 
Thfe reserve fund and the contingent fund are constituted in 
the same way. How different it ig where each family lives in 
isolation, obliged to depend upon itseK for eveiything. A 
spirit of parsimony results from scanty resources, and division 
of interests obliges each family to think only of itself. Social 
duty is not awakened except by the aspect of misery. Only 
the sight of want apd suffering can make man think of his 
fellow-creature and come to his aid with almsgiving. 

But almsgiving, while dressing the wounds of pauperism, 
degrades the object, and new disorders for society -follow ! 

In Association foresight goes, hand in hand with justice ; it 
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does not wait till the evil and suffering are fully grown, it 
strangles them at their birth. Duties of charity -and fraternity 
are the first, not the last, to be discharged. 

Integral Association secures equality in the enjoyment of 
things indispensable to life. Sufficient wealth is created for 
all to be weU fed, clothed, and sheltered. Nobody lives 
upon alms ; beggary does not degrade the human species. 
Each one finds a place in the fraternal banquet of life by 
being useful to himself and others, for integral education 
raises all to the dignity of the love of labor. 



XV. Distribution. 

In Fourier's system the Association assures to all the mini- 
mum necessary to existence. When life, security, and con- 
teutment are assured to all; when all precautions for the 
future are taken, and the duties of charity are performed, 
the Association divides the profits according to the Labor, 
Capital, and Talent co-operating to produce them. . These 
three receive their dividends according to rules to which all 
agree, rules having their origin in justice and equity, since 
they emanate from the will of the associates themselves. 

The Association rewards each one according to his labor 
and his ability ; assures to each the real product of his labor 
and of his capital. All members who help any enterprise by 
their money, labor, skill, their talent or their inventions, are 
sharers of the economies realized, and in the mathematical 
proportion to the assistance each has given. 

The system of distribution as presented by Fourier is too 
complex for present application. But the adage. Qui pent le 
pluSy pent le moins, * is specially applicable to the theory. 

Scientific discoveries must be unique in their result ; and 
if the truths of the principle laid down by Fourier are not 
applicable in tlie radical form in which he has clothed them, 
it is none the less true that the exalted ideas of justice, which 
none before him ever attained, are capable of being formu- 
lated so as to apply to our times. 

The association of capital, labor, and invention is no longer 
a strange idea to be lightly dismissed from the mind. It is 
an ideal of justice, to which no objections are any longer 
made except the difficulty of application : a feeble obJQction 

* Literally, ** Who can do the most can do the least." 
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since it rests simply on the laziness of the human mind, rou- 
tine, and the ignorance of the masses. 

Though Fourier was greatly interested in all combinations 
which, through the organization of labor, must lead to distribu- 
tive justice, he gave Httle attention to the book-keeping for- 
mulae which would be used in the division of profits. This 
is all the more surprising because Fouiier himself was a 
book-keeper, and book-keeping, as it seems to us, must play 
an important part in the association of the elements of pro- 
duction. The only explanation possible is that Fourier all 
his life entertained the hope of founding the first association 
of labor, capital, and talent. No doubt he reseiTed the book- 
keeping formulae applicable to labor in the various branches 
of industry, in order to avoid questions of detail which are 
unattractive to most readers. 

It is also true that Fourier counted considerably upon the 
spontaneity of the fraternal impulse, on the day of distribu- 
tion, among a population happy in the enjoyment of abund- 
ance, and secure of the future. 

For ourselves, who dare not hope to see that spontaneity 
realized, we should place first that which Fourier considered 
as secondary, and try to find how the association of Labor, 
Capital, and Talent can be realized on those principles of dis- 
tributive justice which the general notion of it suggests. 
Book-keeping {la comptahilite\ that branch of mathematics too 
little appreciated up to this time, will help to solve the prob- 
lem. Wisely applied to the divisions and subdivisions of as- 
sociative labor, to specialties and to individuals, it will en- 
able us to find the solution of the equitable division of the 
fruits of labor. 

Further on, we shall take up the subject of the association 
of Labor, Capital, and Invention, and give the formulae for 
the division of the wealth resulting. 



XVI. PouncAL AND Administrative Organization. 

We said at the beginning of this chapter that we would 
leave aside the organizing part of Fourier's theory and take 
up the economic part. We desired particularly to separate 
his theoretic principles of association from those practical ap- 
plications which society can make at once. 

For ihQ same reason we shall pass rapidly in review the po- 
litical side of his doctrine, not even stopping to discuss bis 
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method, and giving very little time to his theory of passional 
attraction. 

Without heeding the foolish criticisms of those who are 
unable to see the practical part of Fourier's system — to sepa- 
rate the positive from the i^peculative — we will note how, in 
working out the organization of the commune or village, he 
creates a plan for the political organization of nations, but 
without makiiig it a necessity of his system. 

The fact of Integral Association being admitted in the 
commune, the various functions of labor divide and organize 
to the greatest advantage of the association. Bands of 
workers are composed ; groups form for each branch of indus- 
try, and deHberate upon the order and the execution of their 
work. Agriculturists agree upon their farm work ; the gar- 
deners upon the gardens and orchards ; carpenters and ma- 
sons upon building ; artisans upon making useful furniture ; 
fabricants upon the improvement of factory products, etc. 

The associates soon recognize the particular merit of every 
individual in the different industries in which he takes part 
Dexterity, ability, and talent are established before all eyes, 
and by degrees a hierarchy of intelligence and worth is 
formed among the co-operators. 

Each specialty elects its immediate chiefs, so that the indi- 
vidual who takes part in different industries votes in each of 
them. On the day of election each member comes with a 
knowledge of the merits of the candidates gained in actual, 
practical life ; every capacity is recognized for what it is worth 
in each department of work, and the- honors are thus given 
to those most deserving. The suffrage, therefore, is a benef- 
icent element in organizing labor ; elections are the general 
means of promotion in all departments, and not the express 
sion of machine poKtics. In the Association as elaborated by 
Fourier we have a true government of the people by the 
people themselves. 

Are not these views full of consequence? Are they not 
full of the promise of peaceful progress in the industrial and 
political organization of nations ? 

The vote, as Fourier conceived it, is not a thing of chance, 
of ignorance, of indifference, or captation. It is exercised 
within limits where each one sees clearly, and is interested in 
making a good choice. 

Under the rule of the Association artisans and workmen of 
all kinds have no interests in jealous rivalries : the more the 
institution produces, the more wealth is accumulated, the 
more enjoyments are there in reserve, for there are more 
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profits to divide. The general desire is that everything shall 
work for the best. Everybody has an interest in the under- 
takings of the Association, and consequently that each one 
should be in his right place. 

Biit if it be evident that the membera of the Association 
who are attached to a special department of industry know 
best how to choose those among them who are the most capa- 
ble of leading them in their specialty, it is not so when one 
of a superior position is to be chosen, as, for example, a gen- 
eral director of several specialties, or of the general interests 
of the Association. Here Fourier would have electors of a 
higher degree, or of more general information, as, for example, 
the leaders of gi'oups. These elect among themselves those 
best qualified to direct grand divisions of labor and the 
higher interests of the Association. 

The hierarchy of the vote is thus based on the hierarchy of 
capacity ; the election of the board of managers of the Asso- 
ciation belongs to the chiefs of the various di\'isions of the 
associative industry. Their choice is very likely to call the 
most capable to these high functions. Sincenty in voting, 
united to the hierarchy of capacity, could hardly lead to any 
other result. But, admitting this to be possible, the ballot 
ih the Association, being exercised almost continuously, would 
promptly redress mistakes of this nature, because every one 
is being constantly measured and judged by his peers. 

This mode of election, established in the Association, might 
extend outside. 

As soon as the most intelligent, best educated, and most 
capable are elected to the management of associations rep- 
resenting a mass of interests equivalent to our present 
communes, the council of managers of all the Associations 
of a canton might unite in their turn and elect canton 
councils ; and these canton councils could form an electoral 
college, constituting the department council, the department 
councils uniting would constitute the council of the pfovince, 
which body would elect the national council ; each council 
always choosing from its members those found most worthy 
of fiUing administrative functions 

We may note that the hierarchal vote, as just defined, seems 
to embrace particularly the administrative side of all the de- 
grees of the social scale. The hierarchal vote, according to 
Fourier, will work equally well in composing assemblies 
charged with reforming codes and laws, as in composing 
councils to direct material interests. Thus our legislative 
assemblies might be formed, and even a senate of old 
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men, charged with sanctiomng social truths and abrogating 
eiTors. 

Fourier, making a clean sweep of all prejudices, recognized 
the full rights of woman in the management of associative 
affairs. What £m admirable thing for those who would have 
a moderating element in our male assembHes would be the 
establishing of a senate of women by the general suffrage of 
the nation. 

But this system of election, which seems so natural in the 
organization of society, foreseen by Fourier, does not seem 
possibly applicable to our present social and industrial order. 

The Association is the fundamental basis upon which social 
democracy, the younger sister of political democracy, lays its 
principles of organization ; and it is here that the ideas of 
Fourier deserve the closest attention ; for if those 4)rinciples 
at first apply simply to the commune, their development em- 
braces the canton, the department, the state, and then the 
political constitution bom of the social constitution. 

From the points of Fourier's doctrine here enumerated we 
may conclude that if he fell into exaggeration in stating some 
of his principles, he was the first to ^^ecognize justice and the 
democratic principle in the organization of labor. He was 
the first to establish the right of laborers to the rank o{ 
societaires (members of co-operative societies), having power 
through the ballot to choose those whom they like to lead 
them in industry. And, philosophically, this right can no 
more be questioned than the right to elect political leaders. 
Its novelty is all that can be found against it ; but, as it is a 
principle belonging only to associative, it can be praised and 
defended without giving the slightest umbrage to individual 
industry. 



XVn. Laws and Morals. 

However slightly we may reflect upon association as the 
established order of society, we see things everywhere set- 
ting themselves in harmony with Justice. It is for this that 
the works of Fourier are so rich in remarks and demonstra- 
tions, for which posterity will be grateful to him. "It is for 
this, though we have yet to demonstrate the existence of a 
universal criterion of politics, legislation, and moral science, 
denied up to this time, and which Fourier himself has not for- 
mulated, we none the less consider his theory as the noblest 
of social conceptions, because it is exactly in accord with 
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thia criterion — ^with this supreme law which must furnish 
rules for the guidance of humanity. 

After having discovered the new economic world of Inte- 
gral Association, Fourier was led to calculate its mechanism and 
arrangement. Here, ^.s we have said, Fourier was less happy 
in his researches. We also said that it was not our purpose to 
touch this question here ; it will, however, be interesting to 
note rapidly the natural influences of the Association upon 
legislation, and the manners and customs which will result ; 
influences which we can partly see, though association should 
not be organized as Fourier prescribed. 

One important fact should not escape our attention ; inte- 
gral association would gradually render all oiu* present laws 
useless. Is not this a first presumption in its favor ? 

In suppressing our laws, or in reducing them about ninety- 
nine per cent., removing all the baniers against which human 
nature constantly struggles, would not the cause of liberty 
be forwarded ? 

This is an ideal not yet possible. Time alone can make 
it a reality ; but, nevertheless, it is a source of light which 
should be of service in reforming our political code — our leg- 
islation — although our present society is very far from being 
based upon the association of Capital, Labor, and Talent 

No one can comprehend the social order founded upon the 
Association without seeing the solidarity of individuals in the 
commune, of communes in the canton, of cantons in the state, 
and of nations among themselves, without making a clean 
sweep of those prejudices of nationality which conceive na- 
tions as collectivities necessarily hostile to each other. 

Frontiers and custom-houses are wiped out ; peoples know 
each other only by the differences of their genius, their pro- 
ductions, their languages, zones, and climates. There is no 
more rivalry among them, except a friendly emulation in the 
production of the necessities of life. The sacred contests of 
labor will replace the abominations of war. Political rights 
indissolubly united with social rights are universal, and all 
men are citizens of the world. 

Despotism is impotent to turn people from their true course 
of Labor, Liberty, and Fraternity. 

The point upon which Fourier has been most furiously 
attacked by all the armament of prejudice, is that of the rela- 
tions of the sexes. 

To many men who have some pretensions to philosophy, 
marriage, as consecrated in France by the law, is no less 
respectable than if it had been consecrated by God himself ! 
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• 

A great many critics have attacked the freedom of Fourier's 
ideas upon this point ; they have accused him of trampling 
law and order under his feet, not seeing that Fourier desired 
but one thing : to destroy the hypocrisy of a false morality and 
to substitute true morality according to the laws of nature. 

But for men bound by habit to the letter of written laws, 
•the laws of nature, the true laws of God, are nothing. Noth- 
.ing to them is respectable but the following of the human 
law, which forces the individual to sacrifice his dearest liber- 
ties, or to practise hypocrisy and lying. Such is the morality 
which they who praise it violate continually. 

A morality which places duty in contradiction with the im- 
perious laws of nature, with the needs which nature has 
given to the individual to call him unceasingly to accomplish 
the mission for which he was created, is not morality in the 
eyes of Fourier ; it is immorality ! 

The difficulties which society, by its present constitution, 
opposes to the practice of truth cannot prevail against philo- 
sophic rijyht. These difficulties simply indicate errors and 
ab^es over ^hich science and study lU triumph. 

Our codes of law ai'e full of the relics of a former age. Is 
there, for example, anything more monstrous than the law of 
paternity and filiation, which imposes children upon the hus- 
band which often are not his pwn ; classing children as legiti- 
mate and illegitimate ; robbing the latter, which the same 
God has created, of their right to maternal and paternal pro*- 
tection, and their right to all share in inheritances ? 

Is it nature which has made this distinction ? No ; on the 
contrary, she often bestows talent, even genius, upon those 
whom society repudiates. 

Fourier has not committed the profanation of making nature 
the accomplice of our sins and weaknesses. He bases morality 
upon the practice of truth and the legitimate Hberties of the 
individual. He affirms that all the children of men are equ£d 
before nature, before their parents, and before society, and 
that they differ only by merits and virtues, to which they may 
raise themselves. 

The Association, side by side with the parents, protects the 
child from its birth onward. Paternal power preserves noth- 
ing of the color of the barbarism of ancient times. The 
father and mother have only the right to do the child all the 
good which their love inspires ; but their power does not ex- 
tend to the right to cramp the growth of body or soul through 
neglect of physical, intellectual, or moral training, nor to 
enslave it under the apprenticeship contract system. 
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The Association is the vigilant tutrix of all her children ; 
all are equal before her. This is Fourier's doctrine. It little 
matters whether he was mistaken as to the form. Our codes 
will one day do him justice ; and for the inauguration of true 
liberty and the glory of France, may God grant that it be soon ! 

But Integral Association not only causes the desuetude of 
our political and civil laws — laws upon maiiiage, filiation, 
legitimacy of children and their guardianship — it regenerates 
\ill our laws upon property. 

The necessity for distinction between the possessions of 
individuals can scarcely exist where property no longer rests 
upon the thing, but upon its value, represented by certificates 
of stock, analogous to those which are multipHed in our day 
in all our great pubHc enterprises. • 

Under the regime of Integral Association property is rep- 
resented in three grand divisions : 

The Public Domain: Railroads, routes, rivers, streams, 
canals, seaports, and everything of general and public inter- 
est and use. 

The Societary Domain : Parks, woods, prairies, palaces, 
manufactories, mills, workshops, farms, tools and implements, 
and everything pertaining to the general industries of the As- 
sociation. 

Individual Property : Movable, personal effects, certificates 
and titles of value of all kinda 

This regime, which permits all possible exceptions (since 
it might be applied by way of local experiment), would suffer 
much modification in cities where the present disposition of. 
things does not readily lend itself to this transfoimation of 
property. But if we conceive the system estabhshed solely 
iu agriculture and manufacture, our laws upon property, all 
made in view of landed propert}', would be uselesa 

Individual wealth is transmitted much as bank-notes are 
to-day. 

Our laws upon habitation, usufruct, service, partition walls 
and ditches, boundary' lines, gutters and roofs, " ancient lights," 
{les vues 8ur le voisin), etc , would die out. Suppressing the 
cause, the effect disappears. The perpetual dissensions which 
individual property in land creates between men would cease 
with societary property. There would be no more lawsuits. 

Succession is immensely simplified when there is nothing 
but personal property to be divided. 

Laws upon inheritance are to be greatly modified under a 
regime which proclaims liberty for all. The law does not de- 
prive the individual of freely disposing of his property, but it 
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reserves for the children of the Association that protection 
which no father should forgei 

The multiplication of forms of contract disappear. The in- 
dividual has scarcely any need of contracts. The operations 
of the Association are substituted for those of the individual 
The individual scarcely knows any other obligations except 
those concerning his work, and all transactions have the sim- 
plicity of the commercijxl operations of our day. No one suf- 
fers those thousand surprises and annoyances which the wealthy 
to-day are continually subjected to. 

.The only sales are those of personal effects and commercial 
goods. Selling, as we have already explained, is a societary, 
not an individual, function. The soil and all the immovable 
property belonging to the Association constitute the common 
domain, and is controlled for the general good. In this do- 
main no one has any real estate to sell ; he can only sell his 
certificates of stock ; therefore there are no contracts. 

Privileges and mortgages cease to be the rich vein exploited 
by usuiy and rapine at the expense of labor. 

Anyone having a great deal of personal property can always 
turn a part of it into ready money if he desires to do so ; and 
if he does not care to sell he can easily obtain advances upon 
it by depositing titles in the office of the Association with- 
out any expense except that allowed by the decision of the 
whole Association. 

When laws are simplified in this way the causes of lawsuits 
will be also simplified, and the function of the judge will be 
as clear and simple as it is now obscure and complicated,. 

The reader can comprehend without our aid what would be 
the influence of association thus organized upon civil and 
criminal causes. 



XVHI. Morality. 

Fourier attacked our moralists so severely that we cannot, 
after the preceding chapter, avoid adding a few words upon the 
moral laws resulting fipm the social order conceived by him. 

Very accommodating in regard to temporary troubles inci- 
dent to the passage of a social order permeated with preju- 
dices, falsehood, and hypocrisy, to a new order based upon the 
franchise and the practice of truth, Fourier is pitiless toward 
philosophers and moralists only because they enioin doin£? 
g^d and avoiding evil wi ttm- « ^-^ x .?» ^' 

-Crawjri,;o i. -es ana places. 
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sist in respecting all the faults with which our legislators and 
our manners are sullied. 

Fourier was not contented with a vague morality, uncertain 
and incomprehensible in its enda He declared that every 
creature came from the hands of God subject to natural laws 
according to his species ; and that man, consequently, like all 
else in the universe, must obey his own particular law under 
penalty of failing in his duty. To Fourier the happiness of 
the species is the sovereign law of good, and the unhappiness 
of the species the sovereign law of evil. 

Whatever conduces to our happiness is Good. 

Whatever conduces to our unhappiness is Evfil, 

This is his criterion : There is no true good except that which 
conduces to the happiness of the human race. 

Hence it follows that Fourier finds political ideas inade- 
quate to found a social order in harmony with the laws of 
man's nature, because political ideas do not work toward the 
happiness of man, or only in a veiy indirect way. 

The general happiness being to Fourier only the sum of 
individual happiness, it follows that the true social order 
should watch over the happiness of each one by giving free 
scope to his tastes, his tendencies, his aptitudes. 

Fourier therefore gives social reforms precedence over 
political reforms ; studies the economic rules which must 
control the domestic organization in which each one should 
find his own happiness in promoting the happiness of others. 

In presenting the quest of happiness as a moral principle, 
Fourier deduces a rule of conduct for our guidance. This 
he finds in the inherent attractions of human nature, man 
obeying the attractions with which the Creator has endowed 
him accomplishes his destiny. 

To minds not warped by prejudice in favor of our arbitrary 
laws to such a degree that they look for good in evil, and evil in 
good, there is something in this boldness of Fourier that goes 
straight to the heart ; and then results the conviction that if 
he has not discovered the absolute truth he is at least not far 
astray. For there is in the principle a great part of the truths 
which embrace the moral law, or the question of good and evil. 

Certainly no one has approached nearer than Fourier to the 
law of true moraUty ; still I believe his principles insufficient to 
embrace or explain the highest facts of moral conduct 

It is very evident that he who makes it a necessity of his 
OffPiMo^EittJ'^ ^^^ ^ make others happy, accomplishes one 

T.flwa ii!^^t^^taf^^»-It^' ' ' ~ **r^ *^^ human mind ^e^Q, con- 
ijaws upon inheritance are to be greativ rnod^v. ^i^T^xer d 

regime which proclaims liberty for all. The law does not de- 

pnve the mdividual of freely disposmg of his property, but it 
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law laid down by Fourier ? How can we explain the legiti- 
macy of the admiration which humanity has always had, and 
always will have, for that grand devotion, that grand courage 
which inspires people to give life itself for their fellow-men ? 
Have these failed to obey the law because they have not 
sought happiness for themselves ? 

No : on the contrary. These are they who have most fully 
accomplished the natural law ; and this is why humanity ad- 
mires them ! 

The principle of morality as presented by Fourier is liable 
to false interpretation in the most ordinary acts of life ; for it 
is precisely seeking happiness by the gratification of primi- 
tive attractions which leads to that cold selfishness that mo- 
rality repudiates, and which Fourier, more than any other 
pei-son on earth, combated by a life of labor and devotion, 
no less than by his philosophy. 

Seeking happiness by attraction, or by satisfying our in- 
dividual needs, is inherent in our nature ; but this has its su- 
perior moral law of equilibrium in other natural laws. • 

We may then conclude that to Fourier belongs the honor 
of having created a new formula of the law of morals ; but 
that, nevertheless, it is incomplete. 

The true formula of the law of morals must embrace and 
explain the grandest as well as the simplest acts of life. 
The " Criterion of Good and Evil," formulated farther on in 
this book, will, I hope, do this. 



XIX. SOGIETABY PbOPAOANDA. 

Such were the problems which that immortal thinker, 
Fourier, had attempted to solve. This impressed me pro- 
foundly as I studied those questions outside of which there 
appeared to me no hope for humanity. For the first time 
I found my mind deckring justice and the laws of its equi- 
librium applicable to all human actions. Fourier had the 
merit in my eyes of being the first reformer who, putting 
aside aU prejudice of caste, sought the realization of justice, 
liberty, and happiness/or all, contrary to the ideas of the leg- 
islators and philosophers of all times. Those have believed 
society possible only under the reign of privileges for the 
minority arrogating authority, liberty, and the possession of 
worldly goods, in the midst of an immense majority subjected 
to slavery, servitude, subordination, poverty, or misery, ac- 
cording to times and places. 
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He did not, like so many others, inveigh against the chaos 
of social ills, only to recognize the necessity of that chaos. 
He pointed out the evils of society with a diagnostic power 
which allowed nothing to escape, and showed clearly the 
remedy for each and all of them. 

Were the solutions proposed by Fourier and taught by his 
disciples exempt from error? This must be doubted ; the 
experiment had not been made ; but the pacific methods which 
these solutions exacted, the grandeur and the boldness of 
their conception, the devotion to humanity which informed 
them — all this so responded to my aspirations that I could 
but be of those who ardently desired to see the world in pos- 
session of the incontestable truths and the principles of social 
organization proclaimed by Fourier, even though there might 
be errors in his system. Considering the ardor of his tem- 
perament it would be strange if he had not fallen into the ex- 
aggeration of some idea or some principle. • 

Moreover, his disciples accepted no rallying motive but that 
of progress in social science by experiment. It was not a 
man to -whom they were devoted, but the truths that his ideas 
included ; therefore they rejected the name Fouriervsts for 
.themselves and Fourierism for their doctrine. Disciples of 
Fourier, they had no notion of professing or believing any- 
thing because the master had said it ; but they believed and 
professed in the name of the science that they had learned of 
him. They called themselves members of V£cole Sociefaire, 
meaning it to be understood thereby that social science and 
the truths embraced in the principle of the Association of 
Fourier was the object of their aspirations. 

The iJcole Societaire filled a double role : the propagation 
of the new ideas of association, of mutuality, of co-operation, 
of solidarity, and the obtaining of means for an integral ap- 
plication of those new ideas, that is to say, their application 
to all the functions of ordinary life combined in an associa- 
tion. 

Liberty of speech and of reunion then permitted oral and 
written teaching under various forms. Ardent devotion was 
not wanting for the task ; it was the active element of the 
school. The passive element was that devotion of another 
kind which spread the Hght by subscriptions and labored to 
raise sufficient capital to make a practical experiment of the 
principles we have here outhned. 

The stream of ideas widened as it flowed onward, bringing 
new material every day to the societary school, which now 
counted men of intelligence and talent from all parts of the 
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world, and the hope of a practical experiment of Fourier's 
theory acquired new force in the hearts of men. They con- 
sidered this experiment as the most important that humanity 
could accomplish in the interest of the peace an(^ happiness 
of all classes of society. 

There was certainly a fascination in the exaggerated hopes 
of the Societary School Progress is slow and difficult to 
achieve; and had the theory of, Fourier been completely 
exempt from error, its immediate application would have 
failed, first, because of the industrial incapacity of the 
members who must, according to the theory, exercise several 
productive functions in alternation, and, still more, because of 
the many prejudices and inveterate habits which they must 
have brought into a social order where they could not have 
become adapted imtil after being tempered by a rational edu- 
cation under the regime of true libei-ty — physical, moral, and 
intellectual liberty. 

But if the trisd of the Phalanstery failed in its most sa- 
Hent characteristics, no one has a right to say that there 
would not have come from the experiment a brilliant demon- 
stration of the value of a gi'eat number of the social principles 
belonging to the theory, if the experiment had been made 
under the protection of liberty and sheltered from the exac- 
tions of prejudice, and if its founder could have been a man 
capable of following the operation in all its movements, and 
of distinguishing the portions of the theory capable of imme- 
diate application from those whose application should have 
been defeiTed or entirely rejected. 

But to succeed in founding a societary community imiting 
a population of some sixteen or eighteen hundi-ed, without 
admitting some whgse incapacity would compromise its suc- 
cess, there must be a large number having strong convictions. 

Above all, it was necessary to bring together those who 
were so fortunate as to be able to comprehend that there is 
no certain safety for anyone in this world while the happi- 
ness of all is not assured, and that it is only by establishing 
the reign of justice and equity, through just distribution of 
the necessities of life, that peace and happiness among men 
may become real and lasting. 

Such convictions once established, capital could be raised 
in sufficient amount to found the complete community neces- 
sary to make the experiment of Fourier's theory. 

The societary school had reached this point in its action 
mUitantey when the political events of 1848 destroyed the 
fruits of the labors and sacrifices of years. 



CHAPTER IX. 

1848 AND AFTERWARD. 
L Proscription op the Socialists. 

The revolution of 1848 broke out in the midst of this move- 
ment of social ideas. It was a great surprise to everyone ; but 
those who were animated by the love of progress believed that 
it was a step in advance for French society toward the reign 
of Hberty, and would be an aid in the elaboration of the great 
questions that interested the future of the world. 

Men who up to that time had opposed everything new, boldly 
proclaimed the republic and greeted the new ideas. They 
were the most enthusiastic in affirming that the principles of as- 
sociation shotdd henceforth form the basis of our social edifice. 

This hypocritical sympathy, born of ignorant fear, was of 
short duration, and only served as a cloak for a violent reaction, 
which ended in the persecution, exile, imd proscription of men 
engaged in social studies with the sole object of benefiting 
mankind. 

Most people can only rise to the comprehension • of facts 
already accomplished, and to questions which touch their per- 
sonal interests. Large and generous ideas, so long as they 
remain simply in a speculative state, can find no place in the 
vulgar mind. To be unde!rstood and admitted these ideas 
must find expression in the domain of facts. 

In political movements, then, these narrow-minded men di- 
rect public affairs ; they sacrifice everything to the present 
and to their own ends, without any thought of the interests of 
the future. In such cases concessions made to opinion are 
but hypocritical and selfish manoeuvres. 

As soon as a credit of three million francs was opened in 
favor of the association of workmen the alarm sounded, and 
the partisans of the principles of association and the organi- 
zation of labor became victims of proscription. 

I was at Guise at this time, the object of informing spies. 
These were certain individuals whose fear of reform aroused 
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their zeal to try for office in the hierarchy of a power whose 
personal tendencies they ahready comprehended. 

I was signalized as one of those who believed that social 
progress was possible and this was sufficient excuse for repre- 
senting me as a dangerous Socialisi* 

The second of December soon crowned the hopes of the 
reaction. StiU I escaped being exiled, thanks to the want of 
proof against me, and doubtless also to the great number of 
workmen I employed, and whom they feared to deprive of la- 
bor. But the Societary School, ruined, dissolved, and scat- 
tered, paid dearly its tribute to banishment and persecution. 

After twenty years of labor nothing remained to this school 
but the ideas it had disseminated over the world touching the 
fruitfulness and the justice of the principle of association. 



n. Texas. 



There was great consternation among the Socialists, and 
especially among the scattered members of the Societary 
School They saw men animated by the love of progress ban- 
ished or proscribed. They had to buiy in* their hearts the 
many smiling hopes of liberty, progress, peace, and happiness, 
conceived to bless the whole world, and re-enter the narrow 
circle of poHtical life, which left nothing for the activity of 
the mind but narrow views and private ambition. 

Nothing offered any hope that the principles of association 
could outride the storm. The cause had fallen into utter 
despondency, when, in 1853, M. Victor Considerant returned 
to Belgium, bringing from an excursion across America a 
project that revived tiie hopes of a small number of persever- 
ing Socialists. 

M. Considerant had left Europe to visit the United States. 
He returned from a land of liberty where he had seen the 
splendid horizons and the magnificent oases of virgin nature. 
The Socialists could go there and find the liberty of action 
. that our country refused them. Eden, the Promised Land, 
opened before them, and there they might inaugurate a new 
society — free, happy, without restraint, and with the assistance 



* And the same France, gome twenty-five years later, doing tardy jus- 
tice to the greatest of her citizens, decorates M. Godin with the cross of 
the Legion of Honor. 
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of a nature so propitious that its fruitful riches would almost 
in themselves suffice for the wants of man. These riches were 
more than an equivalent to the sacrifices they would impose 
upon themselves by leaving Europe to* seek a refuge for their 
faith. 

"To Texas ! '* was the cry of the good news that V. Con- 
siderant brought from America in 1853. This enthusiasm 
was shared by an American who had promised to subscribe 
$20,000 for the society that V. Considerant was to collect in 
Europe for this enterprise of colonization. 

There are phases of singular experience in the human mind 
which find expression in extreme determinations. Consider- 
ant's appeal found the Societary School in one of these phases. 

Men who were trying to find scientific solutions of social 
economy under the auspices of study were counted as ene- 
mies of order. Absorbed in itself during five years, the So- 
cietary School had been deprived of all means of action. The 
call of Considerant was a ray of hope which made them for- 
get all rules of prudence. Five hundred thousand francs were 
raised as the first capital, with promises of considerable addi- 
tions as soon as the colony should be in condition to receive 
them. 

For my part, I gave 100,000 francs in hard cash, the third 
of the fortune that I then possessed ! 

Up to that time I had thought that I could not do better 
for the progress of social ideas than to aid the movement that 
had been given to them by the principal disciples of Fourier. 
Unity of purpose appeared to me a condition of success, and 
I had always given my support to all the demands and prop- 
ositions made in the name of the propagation of social ideas 
in view of reducing them to practice. 

In responding to the appeal of V. Considerant, the Societary 
School placed itself on the plane of action and experiment. 
This, of course, greatly pleased me. I knew for myself how 
ready I was to play my part. I accepted a place in the man- 
agement of the society, confident of my utility in directing 
the practical matters that we proposed to go and realize in 
America. My confidence then was not less in the practical 
capacity and skill of those who hitherto had distinguished 
themselves in defending the principle by words only. 

With the whole Societary School, I fell into the eiTor of be- 
lieving that action must be commensurate with oratorical talent. 
In cei-tain critical situations an illusion will lead everybody 
captive. 

In reading the scheme of emigration and colonization in 
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Texas by V. Considerant, seeing an enterprise of such broad 
conception, the eoupose of which showed with irresistible logic 
the necessary conditions for its formation, its development, and 
its success, the members of the Societary School naturally be- 
lieved that a superior knowledge of practical things would be 
revealed to them : heretofore the school had simply lacked 
the cbnditions to develop this knowledge. 

This was a grave mistake ! All men are not able to put in 
practice the plans they have conceived and traced. Every talent 
has its limits, and the Societary School payed deaiiy for reject- 
ing the logic of facts, and for not having sufficiently ripened 
its opinions upon the ability of those who took in hand the 
direction of the material interests of this enterprise. 

But the enthusiasm so singularly exemplified in this enter- 
prise is explained by that love of liberty which is the dearest 
hope of those who see social progress in the reaHzation of 
those things that contribute to the happiness of all. They do 
not hesitate to abandon an ungrateful country, where they have 
been refused the means to realize the good that they have 
conceived for humanity. 

I have wandered from my subject to narrate the disappoint- 
ments that I suffered during my participation in the direction 
of that unhappy affair. I will only add that, in losing the 
illusions that had been the motive of my confidence, I went ' 
back to myself, firmly resolving to wait no longer for anyone 
to take the lead in a trial of social reform which I might ac- 
complish myself alone. 

As soon as it became certain to me that the Texas enter- 
prise was in the direct road to ruin, I set myself to work re- 
pairing the damage it had done to my fortune and to my 
business. 

No hope remained of any immediate experiment of social 
ideas. Thenceforth they were confided to the people, slowly 
to make their way in the domain of thought, like all the other 
social ideas which flourished in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 



CHAPTEE X. 

BTEAY SOCIAL IDEAS. 



I. Labob Assooiations. 

The question of association had profoundly stirred public 
opinion before all these events ; but, though the soil had 
been ploughed and mellowed, productive seed had not yet 
been sown. Still, brave partisans of Principle had planted 
her. banners on the domain of Practice. Associations sprung 
up on all sides. 

After the month of July, 1848, despite the distrust that 
these associations, were causing the government, a credit of 
three millions of francs was voted, under the pretence of aid ; 
but really it was a means to permit the state to interfere in 
these associations and to hold a high hand over them, by the 
conditions attached to reimbursement. They saw the danger, 
and very few among them accepted the loan. 

Tlie best protection that the law can accord to the princi- 
ple of association is to recognize its right to exist, and then 
leave citizens the full liberty of practical experiment 

No power in the world can raise public opinion at once to 
the conception of the practical laws of integreil association ; 
nor individuals to the plkne of justice and fraternity necessary 
to associative life. This is the work of time and experience 
acting with those moral causes that educate the people's mind. 
The executive power should be the first to acquire social virt- 
ues and set a practical example for the people to follow. 

Such moral causes could not exist under an absolutism 
which, seeking to destroy everything not dependent upon it, 
augmented every difficulty necessarily attending the inaugu- 
ration of an economic system conceived in the interest of labor. 

Therefore the greater part of the working-men's associa- 
. tions which had not accepted the pretended protection offered 
them succumbed under the pressure of difficulties thrown 
in their way, while the narrow circle in which those which 
survived were compelled to move rendered their experiments 
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valneless. As they were each devoted to some special Indus- 
ti-y in which all participated, they constituted bodies little 
in accord with the true principles of association. 

The members of these societies were not positively partners 
nor associates {sociMaires), but simple co-operators in a com- 
mon labor for the purpose of sharing the profita Indeed, the 
wordrtssocuUion was some years later replaced by that of co- 
operation for those enterprises where the idea of association 
still retained some sign of life. 

This term co-operation, coming to us from the experiment 
made in America by the Englishman, Eobert Owen, was ap- 
plied to popular associations with apparent success. 

The word association was too broad and too complete in its 
significance to keep its place in the press. This sacrifice to 
the proprieties of the moment induced the official world to 
make a last effort to control the moveinent so tenacious of 
the idea of organizing the interests of the people. A law as 
imperfect as its author's ideas of social economy was framed 
for the purpose of controlling co-operation. Amid such ob- 
stacles and discouragements the idea of association was con- 
fusedly studied, discussed, and kept alive. 

Thus an important movement was clogged ; but still the 
ideas of the £bole SociUaire maintained themselves in the 
midst of a silence as of death — a silence imposed upon them 
for long years. 

Honor to the brave disciples who found ways to keep a lit- 
tle lamp still burning on the altars of Progress through all 
the darkness of her long eclipse ! 



n. WORKINGhBiEN's CiTIES. 

Dsspite the silence imposed upon principles, there re- 
mained the thought, in the form of a vague sentiment, that 
forbidding the expression of social wrongs was not really 
destroying them. 

At length it began to be seen, even in official circles, that 
the grave problem of ameliorating the condition of the work- 
ing-classes was one that must be solved ; that the progress of 
civilisation caUed for a remedy for pauperism. 

People saw that the great increase of wealth was abnormal, 
while the working-man had no security against eventual pov- 
erty. It was evident that his condition ought to be amelio- 
rated in proportion to the sum of wealth produced. 
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Those who had contributed most to the destruction of ideas 
of association gathered up the fragments of the wreck, where- 
ever they could find them, in order to build up their popular- 
ity after their own fashion. Then the idea of working-men's 
homes was thrown out to the people as a salve for their 
wounded hopes. 

In January, 1852, a decree granted ten million francs for 
the improvement of working-men's, homes. This was a com- 
panion to the loan offered to associations. This time, how- 
ever, the ten millions were not offered as a loan to companies, 
nor to the industrial leaders who wished to direct the con- 
stniction of homes. It was a gift, out and out. 

Wherefore to workmen those small loans, with burden- * 
some conditions, and why those large sums given gratuitously 
to capitalists ? 

The Cite Napoleon, which was to be a model, received a 
subsidy of two hundred thousand francs ! 

Other companies at Paris received, altogether, many mill- 
ions, and, from them all, nothing resulted but the most com- 
plete failure. 

The Cite Ouvrihre, or working-men's city, was then the 
petty field in which contended those grand principles, res- 
cued by their enemies from the wreck of a social movement 
that, from 1830 to 1848, had engaged the attention of the 
world ! 

Working-men's homes {Cites Ouvri^res), like co-operative 
societies, are the driftwood of the wreck of the great social 
movement toward integral association. How far from those 
ideas of fraternity, solidarity, and harmony constituting tlie 
body of doctrines that for nearly twenty years had been 
cherished by the leaders of social progress I 

The words reformes sociales were banished from the lan- 
guage, but an apparent interest in the fate of the laboring- 
classes was maintained ; therefore effort was made to improve 
the condition of laborers. In cities the development of man- 
ufacturing had caused cellars and garrets to be converted into 
infected lodgings, where light, air, and space were more rare 
than in stables. 

We remember the earnest criticisms that this state of 
things excited from 1830 to 1848. The question embraced 
not only a social, but a governmental, interest ; and the same 
men who formerly persecuted social ideas busied themselves 
in making these same ideas serve to increase their own popu- ■ 
larity. Therefore they gave attention to plans for bettering 
the homes of the working-people. 
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Paris, then, saw erected, in the name of interest in the 
working-classes, buildings of a certain importance ; but the 
arbitrary rules directing these constructions led to their 
being called ** casernes ou arises" (working-men's barracks). 
They were repudiated even by those for whom they were 
built. This failure was one of the first defeats of imperial- 
ism on the field of Progress, where no one can advance a step 
except hand in hand with liberty. 

The spirit of despotism dazzles those who abandon them- 
S3lves to its guidance. They cannot believe but that their 
patronage may aid the amelioration of the fete of the people. 
They cannot see that architectural reform in the homes of the 
laborer can only proceed under the patronage of liberty and 
independence, and that, without these, fraternal architecture 
— social architecture — cannot exist. 

The support given to reforming working-men's homes by 
men without principle, and greedy for popularity, was with- 
drawn as soon as it was seen that it failed to bring the honors 
expected. 

Nothing was to be done now but to repeat the vagaries of 
the past, only giving them a new varnish. The little old 
house must be plastered inside, its dilapidated walls must be 
propped up, and the laborer must be made to see how happy 
he was in such a home, though the comfort of the palace, the 
charm of parks and gardens, and the luxuries of life were 
necessary for the opulent. 

It was not fields and space that were thought of in the 
preparation of these miserable country homes for working- 
men, but a diminutive house, a diminutive garden of a few 
square yards, and in this isolation it was pretended that there 
had been found a safeguard for all domestic virtues ! 

These efforts did not in any way change the condition of 
the working-man. There was the same discomfort in the 
home, and the frequentation of the dram-shop still continued 
the only amusement in the life of the laborer. 



m. Working-men's Houses. 

The same wants and the same sufferings which had been 
discovered in the lives of the laboring-classes continued to 
increase, even in certain cities where the development of in- 
dustrj*^ caused an influx of population. In certain important 
manufacturing centres leaders of industry took up the ques- 
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tion, for they saw that not only was the health of the laborer 
compromised but the manufacturing interest as welL 

When the working-man is poor and meanly lodged, he is 
not attached to the workshop or factory, and is disposed to 
change his residence often, hoping to escape some of the 
misery that enthralls him. It was, therefore, for the industrial 
interest to improve the surroundings of the laborer, and thus 
secure more stabiHty to production. 

These circumstances presented propitious conditions for a 
grand innovation in homes destined for laborers. Labor was 
concentrated, the factories and workshops were near together. 
By the side of those edifices serving to store and preseiTe the 
implements of labor, and without ceding anything to them in 
point of elegance of construction, might be erected buildings 
for keeping workaien also, and for the lodging and com- 
fort of their families. 

Such ideas had been discussed for a long time in England 
and in France, but no one had seriously tried the experiment 
of a new combination of homes adapted to the wants of great 
industrial communities. 

The construction of working-men's homes had been practised 
for a long time ; but it was confined to the building of indis- 
pensable lodgings arcmnd -manufactories. Public attention 
had not been much directed to the subject. In England 
alone had publicity been given lo the question of these homes. 
Mr. Charles Roberts discussed them in his treatise entitled 
The Dwellings of the Laboring Glasses, The same facts in 
France gave rise to many criticisms through the press with- 
out being the object of any particular treatise. In truth they 
were of but slight interest, and not worth a technical de- 
scription. Architecture has a higher mission than that of 
repeating the miserable habitations that shelter the human 
species, and especially that part of the race which creates the 
riches and the splendors of the world. 

The works of MM. Burnet and Villerme, indeed, have 
treated the condition of the working-class ; but they dwell 
particularly on the wretchedness, the suflferings, of labor, the 
physical and moral conditions of the laboring-classes. Later 
MM. Audiganne, Louis Reybaud, Jules Simon, and others, 
threw new light upon the subject, but they also saw the ques- 
tion from the same point of view. [ 

The distressing pictures that these authors gave of the \ 
working-classes were complete enough ; but as to the means ^ 
of positively improving the condition of working-men, and as 
to the true principles of domestic economy, they were utterly 
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silent. They gave no suggestion of building ; they made no 
serious attempt to grasp the subject of salutaiy reform in our 
industrial system. 

Up to that time a sentiment of reserve had been maintained in 
France on the subject of the working-men's homes founded in 
different mining and manufacturing centres. No notice was 
taken even of the numerous constructions of this kind made by 
coal companies in the department clu Nord, with the simple 
motive of attracting workmen to the mines. There was no 
other motive in building these homes. When neighboring 
villages were found insitO&cient for the population, or too far 
from the work, necessity suggested the building of these 
houses and renting them at low prices in order to have labor- 
ers at hand. 

The object was the coal mine, not perfecting the home. 
The agents of mining companies had another duty to per- 
form — that of making the largest possible profit out of the 
enterprise for the stockholders ; therefore the plans adopted 
for miners' houses were always of the simplest and cheapest 
kind possible. They were everywhere such houses as the 
poorest architect would invent 

Coal mines were often opened in districts where the miner 
could have only a camp to live in ; villages being so far away 
or totally insufficient for the new population attracted by the 
labor. The extension of this indusby necessitated the build- 
ing of houses to accomodate the personnel of the mine. 

One of the best examples of this kind was that of Grand- 
Horn u, in Belgium, founded about 1825 byM. Degorge, a man 
of rare intelligence. To him is due the impulse given to the 
Belgian coal trade. He conceived the idea of building on 
that symmetrical plan which long afterward was designated as 
the working-men's city {cite oavritre). 

In the midst of -the plain, near the shafts of the mine he 
had discovered, he laid out squares and parallel streets along 
which he erected solid, well-constructed, one-story houses. 
All the streets were well paved. 

Grand -Hornu, by its superior dwellings and their good ar- 
rangement, realized, from the first, conditions of health and 
comfort superior to those of the hovels built irregularly along 
the muddy streets of the old village. 

But although this was a broad and intelligent conception, 
compared with the constructions around coal mines that were 
made later by companies less thoughtful of the comfort of the 
laborei', and who built unintelligently and with parsimony, it 
is not the less true that the first thing we remai'k about Grand- 
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Hornu, and that which will forever condemn the cit^ ouvriere— 
a condemnation which the name itself suggests — is that of 
the separation of those who create wealth by labor, from those 
who enjoy it by hazard, by birth,- or by speculation. 

In fact, Grand-Hornu, despite its advantages, is but a col- 
lection of miners' houses. Nothing there indicates the com- 
mon interest of the wealth of the owners and the labor which 
created it; and yet, seeing Grand-Homu, one cannot avoid 
thinking that if the industrial career of M. Degorge had not 
been suddenly ended by his death, he would have done some- 
thing more for his workmen than to better the condition of 
their dwellings. 

Notwithstanding this, Grand-Hornu, as a well-constructed 
village, has many advantages for its inhabitants — communica- 
tion is easy between families, and societies for amusement are 
maintained among the workmen. 

Living near the mine, the laborer can get to and from his 
work without useless fatigue. The primary school is more 
easy of access for the children than it generally is in villages ; 
but as it is now abandoned to the direction of Ignorantine * 
monks, the education is not of much account except to show 
how far it is removed from the conception of the founder of 
the cite. His work is unfinished, and his ideas not probably 
comprehended by those who have inherited his fortune. 

Shortly after the foundation of this remarkable work, the 
coal industry of the department of the Nord found itself also 
reduced to the necessity of building dwellings for the work- 
men. The entire population lived in camps around the mines. 

Here also the construction of houses was a measui*e for 
uniting the liiiners near the fosse, f in order to secure regular- 
ity and economy in labor. 

Two rooms on the ground-floor, with a trap-ladder, or a nar- 

• row upright staircase leading to the garret, or to the floor 

above, constitute the miner's dwelling. They are joined 

together a dozen in a line, and separated by passages. The 

- workmen called them, in Flemish, corons, that is, line of houses. 

The first groups of these houses were built in fields. They 
W3re given up to the ordinary habits of those who occupied 
them ; and no thought of foresight or of order concerning 
domestic economy intervened to effect any change or ameli- 
oration in the Hfe of the workman. Nothing was modified in 

* Freres ignorantins — friars of the St. Yon Congregation. They teach 
the primary schools. 

t F(me — a grave ; also the shaft of a mine ! —Tr. 
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his life. He left bis dwelling in the village to occupy another, 
no less miserable in its arrangements, nor in the size of the 
garden that joined the house or was situated at some distance 
in neighboring grounds. 

They possessed no attraction. For twenty years these habi- 
tations grew, no one supposing they vere of any real benefit 
to the working-classes. Time and use, and perhaps also the 
parsimony of their owners, gave to many of these corons a 
more miserable aspect than that of the less crowded rural 
homes of the poor. 

By cheap rents the coal-companies could induce workmen 
to Hve near the mine. This cheapness became a habit, then 
a necessity ; for the miner came to consider cheap rent as a 
part of his wages. This was an obstacle in the way of im- 
provement, for by this fact the builder studied the means to con- 
struct houses at the least possible expense, ignoring those condi- 
tions of comfort to which the human being aspires ; therefore 
the corons built to-day are like those built yesterday, and such 
as these will be built to-morrow, until the relations of capital 
and labor are changed, and companies are formed with a 
broader conception of what should be done for the laborer. 

There are, however, some few exceptions. The great suc- 
cess of certain companies induced them to be more generous 
in building working-men's homes. For example, the company 
of Anzin, which commenced its first homes in 1828, has now 
more than two thousand, and is increasing them alhthe time. 
Thus the city of Denain is growing up. The working-men's 
houses here are built on parallel streets crossing at right 
angles. These houses constitute the greater part of the city, 
and have greatly contributed to give the population its pres- 
ent importance. 

In 1830 Denain had only one thousand five hundred inhabi- 
tants. It has now nearly twelve thousand. The working- 
men's houses hold two-thirds of this population. 

The motive, as we have said, that led to the construction of 
these homes in the department of the Nord was not a socio- 
logic one. The builders did not think of progress or reform. 
They only obeyed a necessity. It was an advantage for the 
companies from the first, but this agglomeration of houses did 
nothing to increase the welfare of the laborer. 

Each family carried there the habits contracted in isolation. 
Manure-heaps, garbage, dirty water increased with the num- 
ber of houses. • Masses of workmen abandoned to themselves 
can do little to improve their condition. What is needed is 
an administration sufficiently intelligent to organize hygienic 
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measures for exterior cleanliness which the population is in- 
capable of effecting. This administration should also know 
how to order the domestic economy in the matter of supply- 
ing the necessities of living, and to direct the education and 
training of children. 

As soon as companies turn their attention to this subject, 
the evils incident to the concentration of laborers abandoned 
to themselves disappear. Thus, as soon as the company of 
Anzin founded institutions of public utility, the physical and 
moral condition of their workmen were ameliorated. 

The arrangements for health and cleanliness about the 
cottages, and other public services, were put in charge of a 
police system under the direction of the company ; and a wise 
supervision in the interest of the people was maintained. 

Common schools and infant schools were established and 
regularly attended by the children. A school of design was 
instituted for the more promising pupils. From this time 
the corons became worthy of attention. 

The intellectual and moral standard, no less than the com- 
fort and convenience of laboring populations, rises in pro- 
portion to the amount of the profits of production devoted 
to the foundation of institutions for the general good. 

The corons of Denain became comfortable habitations for 
workmen's famiUes, while in other places these agglomera- 
tions presented a miserable aspect, and the inhabitants suf- 
fered from the neglect to which they were abandoned. 



IV. The Mulhouse Villages. 

A practical experiment of thirty years in little homes for 
working-men ought to be sufficient to enable us to judge of 
the value of the working-men's cities {Git^ OiivrOres). It 
was time to try something in another way, but facts are in- 
sufficient where self-interest directs and science is lacking. 

As working-men's" homes in Paris had failed, popular pat- 
ronage must try experiments in some other quarter. The 
industrial centres of the East furnished the opportimity, and 
the little isolated houses there were the consequence. To 
these public attention was directed, as to a new fashion. 

Men, animated by some desire to ameliorate the condition 
of working-men, took the initiative and distinguished them- 
selves at Mulhouse, at Guebviller and Colmar. The Mul- 
house villages were founded by a subsidy of 300,000 francs 
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granted by the head of the goYerameni' But in taking up 
the question of the homes for the working-classes, was there 
any thought of architectural improvement, whereby condi- 
tions could be introduced into the domestic economy and 
transform the laborer's manner of living ? 

Was the home to be anything more than two or three 
rooms, void of everything that renders life comfortable, of 
eveiyUiing that conduces to the pleasures and charms of 
life? Or was there any design to unite, in some new concep- 
tion of building, the conditions for health and cleanliness, 
and the means to render the essentials of life accessible to 
all ? Was there any thought of combining in the home those 
improvements which science and labor have evolved for the 
comfort of man ? Was there any study to so arrange these 
little houses that all things of general and public use would 
be equally accessible to the inhabitants? To realize sucli 
progi-ess in architecture as would give permanently to the 
working-class those common means of ease and enjoyment 
which wealth alone can insure ? 

To secure this, indeed, it was necessary to steer clear of the 
mistakes of routine, and by new effort to bind labor to the 
factory. It was ' necessary to make innovations ; to break 
away from the chain of habit binding us to the past, and 
invent homes different from those built in such complete ig- 
norance of the true architectural conditions demanded by 
social progress. 

But the problem was not stated in such a broad manner, 
though they gave to ' these dwellings the importance of a 
social question. 

In the report made to the Industrial Society of Mulhouse 
on the studies of the project we read : 

" That which has specially guided us in the choice of the 
plan we submit to-day is the desire, which you share with 
us, to ameliorate in a notable manner the condition of la- 
borers in the city and in the country, for the kind of dwell- 
ings that we propose is not less adapted to one than to the 
other. If, in the country, the buildings have the advantage of 
being isolated, we know that they are often badly arranged 
and wanting in cleanliness, Ught, and pure air. 

** The convenience and the cleanliness of the lodging have 
a greater influence than might be at first supposed upon the 
morality and the well-being of the family. He who finds on 
entering his home a miserable place, disorderly and dirty, 

^ Napoleon III. 
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where he breathes a nauseous and unhealthy atmosphere, 
cannot possibly be at his ease, and is glad to exchange it for 
the alehouse during most of the time that he has to dispose 
of. Thus his home is almost a stranger to him, and he soon 
contracts sad habits of expense greatly to the detriment of 
his family, which nearly always comes to want. If we can 
offer to these same men clean and attractive homes, if we 
give to each man a little garden, where he will find an agree- 
able and useful occupation, where, awaiting his modest 
harvest, he will learn to appreciate at its just value that 
instinct of property that Providence has implanted within us, 
shall we not have solved in a satisfactory manner one of the 
most important problems of social economy ? Shall we not 
have contributed to strengthen the sacred bonds of the 
family, and have rendered a true service to that interesting 
class, our laborers, and to society itself ? " 

This extract indicates broader intentions than the plan pro- 
posed warrants. It is very difficult to comprehend how a 
habitation six metres * wide and five and a quarter long — a 
space, too, out of which must be taken the cellar and chamber- 
stairs, could be presented as a model for a city and also a 
country residence ! Such a lodging might be offered as suit- 
able for a very limited family, but not for the ordinary one of 
laborers. 

Two young married people are more comfortable in a sin- 
gle room than a family of six would be in these small houses ; 
and for a more niunerous family they must be signally inade- 
quate. 

The model dwelling should accommodate itself to the in- 
crease of the family and yet give nothing useless. 

Again, is it not also difficult to understand how a garden 
twelve metres wide, road to house included, with an average 
length of twelve metres, situated on the street, enclosed by a 
simple picket-fence and in full view of all passers by, could 
afford the complement of happiness for the resident of the 
proposed dwellings ? 

We have just seen the influence that working-men's homes 
may exert, in examining those of the coal mines of the Nord 
and of Grand Hornu. Their plan is in no way inferior to that 
of the Mulhouse dwellings; on the contraiy, most of the former 
are very superior in convenience and salubrity. 

At Mulhonse, while crying up the isolated home, the j)rd- 
jectors of the plan gravely compromised the individual liberty 

*Tlie metre is a triflo more than tliree feet : 3 feet SJ iiiclies. — Tr. 
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of families. The houses were not independent dwellings, but, 
on the contrary, dwellings arranged for the convenience of the 
neighbor ; four houses in one, and none of them receiving air 
and light except in front and at the upper part of one end 
walL 

Each lodging had its own stairs leading to the chamber- 
floor or garret ; but half of all the walls were common, and 
of course there was no ventilation through these. A large 
number of the dwellings of the Nord and those of Grand- 
Homu have the advantage of Mulhouse in opening front and 
back. They have two rooms on the ground-floor and two 
above ; two hghted from the street and two from the garden 
which is behind. This arrangement secures ample light and 
ventilation — advantages wanting in the Mulhouse dwellings. 
Thirty years' experience has proven that the working-men's 
villages of Grand-Homu and the corons of the Nord serve 
simply the needs of the manufactory. 

It is useless to nurse any illusions with regard to the value of 
working-men's villages. It is not on these that the legitimate 
honors of the founders of the cities of Mulhouse, and of other 
industrial centres, depend. 

In founding the working-men's cities at Mulhouse, as ielse- 
where, the force of circumstances was obeyed. Lodgings had 
become scarce in districts where industry assumed proportions 
that outsped the vigilance of speculators in house-renting. 
There was' then great necessity for doing something about the 
housing of workmen ; but there was no thought of building 
better houses, but rather those of the cheapest kind — plain 
lodgings built in lines on straight streets and avoiding the 
aspect of the poor quarter of a city. 

There was a notable difference between the management of 
the coal companies of the Nord and the manufacturing com- 
panies of the east in disposing of the houses they built for 
workmen. In the department of the Nord they never sold 
them, but rented them at low prices ; and therefore held con- 
trol of any changes that they thought proper to introduce. 

Many motives induced the Mulhouse company to take an- 
other coiirse. They thought it best to attract the workmen 
by selling them the houses that they had erected. Thus they 
would bring thrifty laborers into the district, and with the 
capital of the sales build new houses without increasing the 
capital stock. ' 

They were wrong in thinking this project of making the 
workmen an owner was a social panacea and a powerful moral 
agent Did they not exaggerate the importance of this meas- 
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ure ? Will it not some day give rise to serious difficulties in 
consequence of the conditions attached to the sale ? 

The future will show. Meanwhile the companies have found 
out that they must make the buying laborer only a partial 
owner, or they run the risk of seeing their working-men's vil- 
lage modified and transformed in all sorts of ways. 

To avoid this last inconveiiience they attached the following 
conditions to the sale : 

To make no changes in the buildings. 

To keep the garden in good condition, and to erect no new 
building upon it. 

To not resell nor sublet for ten years, etc. 

These are certainly very serious restrictions for a proprietor, 
and greatly diminish the romance of tho idea of owning a little 
house. 

If "to use and to abuse " holds as a definition of ownership, 
we must admit that the Mulhouse workmen are hardly owners ; 
and still it was necessary to make these restrictions or the 
order and arrangement of the village would have been up- 
set. 

If the workmen had been free proprietors, we should very 
soon have seen built close to the houses more than one pig- 
sty and rabbit-house, and the gardenet * would have been made 
to serve as a depository for manure-heaps to fertilize gardens 
rented outside the village. Speculation would have been in- 
troduced into the bosom of the village, and some of the pro- 
prietors, converting the actual house into a stable, would have 
built shops, billiard-rooms, etc., on the street 

These are difficulties inherent in isolation and parcelling 
which to have always avoided would have been difficult. 
' It would be difficult to prevent the owner in all cases from 
disposing of his property as he pleased, and then the symmetry 
of the dwellings would be seriously compromised and the 
workman's village present a very confused appearance. 

The idea, then, of attaching the laborer to real estate on the 
Mulhouse system has its difficulties. 

The effort to inculcate a taste for economy in the laborer, 
by making him an owner, is certainly a laudable one ; but the 
Mulhouse scheme succeeded but imperfectly in attaining its 
object because it was addressed only to the small number of 
workmen to whom saving is possible. Workmen who have 
families to support, and who earn barely enough to live on, 



* Gardenet— & little bit of a garden. We take tlie liberty to coin a 
word. — Tr. 
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are deprived of the advantage, and yet these are the vast mar 
joiity and those who most need the conditions for moral im- 
pi'ovement. 

Admitting, for an instant, that among the many motives that 
govern man the instinct of possessing has the greatest power 
to guide him in the way of right and duty, we must admit that 
this instinct is without efficacy for him who has not the power 
to acquu'e property ; therefore, as to the real amelioration of 
the lot of the laborer, the expedient of small tenements owned 
by the workmen failed in its object. 

But have we not innumerable examples where the owner- 
ship of property has not sufficed to make men moral and 
worthy ? How man}' dissipate their inheritance or make a bad 
use of what they acquire ? How many in whom the instinct 
of possessing is a blind feeling to which they sacrifice every 
social virtue ? Property is not, then, a tahsman against disor- 
der nor a gauge of private virtue. The love of wealth, alas ! 
is too strong a passion in men ; it is better to lead them to 
love their fellow-men. 

That those who have amassed a fortune, and who have plenty 
of gold in their coffers, should desire to increase their hoards 
by new economies, especially when they can do so without 
trouble to themselves, is easy to understand ; and ako that 
they should imagine that economy may become a passion with 
the laborer. We are prone to beheve that others have the 
same tendencies as ourselves. 

The idea of tempting the instinct of saving vrith the 
offer of a pretty little house of course found many parti- 
sans. How many persons have no higher ambition ! A 
nice little house, all neat and tidy ; a nice little garden. 
This is the ideal of those who live in dirty, ill-built houses, 
though they may have the necessities of life and some- 
thing laid by besides ; but for those who have hardly enough 
to support life, the wants of the body command. Tliose who 
have scarcely bread enough for to-day think only of securing 
bread for to-morrow. Don't talk to them of saving money, 
but offer them the means of living, and Hving decently, by the 
fruits of their labor. Don't ask of these outcasts of foi-t- 
une to create again the wealth necessary to their relief. This 
wealth exists ; labor has already produced it a hundred fold. 
Apply it with intelligence and consistently with the laws of 
Hfe. 

The cities of Mulhouse merit attention far less for their 
working-men's homes than for "the institutions for the benefit 
of the people which accompany them. 
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Courses of lectures, schools, asylums, creches* easy of ac- 
•cess to all the families ; wash-houses, bath-houses, swimming- 
baths, clean streets and side-walks ; the suppression of para- 
sites, etc ; soup-houses, restaurants, groceries ; putting all that 
is necessary to life out of the reach of commercial fraud — 
these are true tendencies toward association which honor 
the experiments made at Mulhouse and other industrial cen- 
tres where large unconcentrated bodies of laborers have called 
for these institutions. 

Without these institutions the working-men's villages of the 
East would present no interest ; they would hardly be worthy 
of note except for the parsimony shown in the construction of 
the houses. 

But a more effective protection yet remains to be accom- 
plished for the emancipation of the working-classes ; and, de- 
spite these examples, everything yet remains to be doile in 
the field of architectural reform in the homes of human be- 
ings. 

* Crkche — literally a manger. The name is applied to institutions 
recently established in many places in France and other countries for 
the convenience of working* women, who can leave their children there 
for an hour or as long as they choose at a very moderate cost, and with 
the certainty that the children will be properly attended to. It was 
formerly applied solely to foundling hospitals. — ^Tb. 



PART SECOND. 



CHAPTER XL 
PUBLIC MORALS. 
L The Genius op Evil. 



The political troubles that interrupted the course that the 
new ideas were taking, prevented the spread of the doctrine 
of the rights of labor, and completely prostrated the social 
energies of France. 

This political enervation of the country exercised a great 
influence upon the minds of men. To some the hope of so- 
cial progriess appeared only a dream, and the only thing real, 
the present sad. condition ; to others it became' more than 
ever evident, despite the new ideas given to the world, that 
there was no sovereign principle of moral law to guide the 
mind. The ship of progress was threatened with moral and 
social wi?ck, as well as political 

The humanitary sentiment that for a quarter of a century 
had taken so many forms in the minds of innovators and their 
disciples, was darkly eclipsed. The formulae : 

" To each according to his capacity ; " 

" To each capacity according to its production ; " 

"To each according to his wants ; " 

" All for each, each for all," 
were discarded from general consideration. You heard no 
more the formula : " The object of social institutions should 
be the greatest good to the greatest number ; " still less the 
statement of the problem of the organization of labor and its 
association with capital 

The study of the fundamental principles of social and moral 
order was abandoned almost entirely. The question was to 
find palliatives for the abuses and mistakes of the present — to 
teach the people to be patient with poverty ! 
7 
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So things went on, if not by design, at least by the force of 
circumstances. 

Labor continued to produce wealth and to be robbed of its 
advantages. 

Labor produced all that makes life agreeable ; the laborer's 
life passed amid the ills of poverty. 

Labor continued its unremitting tasks, deprived, as ever, 
of the solace of rest. 

Labor augmented day by day its productive forces by con- 
centrating them, while the laborer remained in isolation and 
neglect. 

Labor built grand factories and magnificent palaces, while 
the laborer still lived in hovels, or at least in habitations de- 
prived of all the graces that Taste, Science, and Architecture 
have added to the attractions of home. Often his lodging 
barely sufficed to hold his crowded family. 

More than ever labor needed the advantages of science ; 
yet the education of the people was the last object of our pub- 
lic institutions. 

Private attempts, here and there, to improve instruction 
only brought into clearer relief the difficulties which sur- 
round education and tend to keep the people in the most 
profound ignorance. 

Yet notwithstanding all discouragements, the illusions of 
men with generous aspirations have not been destroyed. See- 
ing people of all nations uniting at world's fairs in the peace- 
ful competition of skill ; seeing the great progress made in 
international relations ; seeing French, English, Germans, 
Italians, Spaniards, Eussians, mingling at railroad stations, 
hotels, and restaurants ; seeing the general intercourse between 
nations — international peace seems a fact accomplished. 

The friends of liberty, of peace, and progress, might well 
believe that if socid fraternity had not yet found expression, 
the progress of industiy and commerce was at least the great 
peace-maker which would establish fraternity between nations 
and peoples. 

They might well believe that as all avenues of progress were 
opened to industry, the well-being of the people through 
labor would be developed, and the intellectual progress of 
the masses be assured through science brought within reach 
of all. 

They forgot the two forces that dispute the government of 
the world : Despotism and Liberty. 

Despotism maintains itself by the enslavement of free 
thought and by wai\ 
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Liberty, on the contrary, conquers the world by education 
and by industry. 

Until liberty shall have conquered despotism, war will con- 
tinue to annul the blessings of industry, and to be the ruin 
and the curse of nations. 

But despotism still reigns upon the earth because the ignor- 
ance of the people is great 

It is the interest of despotism to subject man to the hard 
conditions of unremitting toil, that he ma}'-, therefore, endure 
the fatigues of war with resignation ; to keep him in ignor- 
ance of true justice, that he may remain insensible to the hor- 
rors of the most outrageous crime that human reason can 
conceive — the crime of war ! 

This is why despotism has always been opposed to the edu- 
cation of the people, even in the midst of civilization, whose 
conquests are always those of mind over matter. 

The education of the people is contrary to governments 
whose principle is force, and which hold the mass of human 
beings as mere tools, to be used as they see fit 

The education of the people is the signal for their sover- 
eignty ; and a sovereign and educated people, inspired by the 
interests of labor and the prosperity of nations, would banish 
despotism and the spirit of war, and inaugurate liberty and 
peace, through the federation of the world. 

But for this end we must discover the moral law that con- 
demns despotism and war. This law must show to all eyes 
the execrable evils caused by war and despotism, and show 
them in such a light that even despots themselves will recoil 
with horror at the sight. 



n. War 

It was 1854. The horizon of peace was clouded in the 
Crimea, and Europe soon became conscious that the Spirit of 
"War was brewing future evils for the nations. 

Under I know not what influence of the distant thunders 
of war, in the vision of carnage and bloodshed, the Spirit of 
War rose before me — the hideous spectre from which the evils 
of humanity proceed. 

I saw War, the genius of destruction, in a death-struggle with 
Labor, the genius of production ; War, the genius of death, 
struggling with Labor, the genius of life. 

I saw War destroying Labor and crippling the liberty of na- 
tions, while the humanity of the past stood before me and 
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unrolled the long scroll of the martyrdom of labor under the 
yoke of force and ignorance. 

In this vision all the frightful consequences of war were 
unveiled before me — ^hideous details of its awful history. 

War, the license to commit all crimes with impunity ! 

War, the history of all the monstrosities of which man is 
capable — the brutal expression of all his baser instincts lashed 
into fury ! 

War, the history of authorized theft and pillage upon the 
earth and upon the sea ; the gloiy of murderers, corsairs, and 
pirates ; the licence of privateering, the robbing of merchant- 
men, the sinking of ships ; the annihilation of commerce and 
exchange ; the state of siege, the suspension of law ; force 
imposing ransoms, extorting requisitions, and all possible 
vexations. 

War is the devastation and the ruin of nations — robbery, 
pillage, the burning of cities and villages. 

War is the history of the sacrifice of innocent people — of 
women outraged, of children tortured, of entire populations 
put to the sword and cut in pieces. Wa^j is the history of all 
horrible murders, of every unspeakable violence, of every ex- 
cess of wickedness that has cursed the earth. It is the basest 
perversion of common sense, the negation of every human 
right, the overturning of society, and the aiftiihilation of all 
the conquests of progress. 

War is the scourge under which societies sink from ruin to 
ruin, through upholding all the subversive aberrations of which 
man is subject. It is the degradation of morahty and religion 
— not simply those religions that prostitute their principles 
by asking benediction upon the instruments of carnage, and 
singing hymns of glory to God after the burial of the corpses, 
but it violates the living religion of humanity ! 

War corrupts all manners, overthrows all ideas of justice, of 
truth, of the rights of labor and property. 

War is treason against humanity — a hideous cancer that 
should be extirpated by the nati6ns of the earth. 

War can never have a just cause — defensive war, even, is 
provoked by the despotic aggression of a neighbor, by the 
violation of acquired rights, or by those of natural rights 
unacknowledged. It is answering wrong with wrong, crime 
with crime. 

War could never occur except that the idea of a universal 
moral law is yet unknown in the world. 

The horrible violation of human life by war should alone 
suffice to show that those principles of a higher morality, 
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which ought to rule . men charged with the government of 
nations, are completely unknown. 

Does morality exist simply to induce the wealthy to give 
alms to those who are starving, or to recommend those who 
have nothing to respect the goods of their neighbors ? 

Does morality exist simply to protect individuals from vio- 
lence and homicide? 

Is it not also the mission of morality to teach the sacred 
rights of labor to the possessors of wealth f 

Is it not the mission of morality to teach kings the inviola- 
bility of human life before the law? 

It is counted a crime to attempt the Hfe of a man, or to rob 
him of his own ; but oh ! shame to humanity, it is not counted 
a crime for kings to set men to murdering each other by hun- 
dreds of thousands to gratify the monstrous iniquity of their 
pride or their ambition ! 

What ! Women forsaken, mothers mourning, children with- 
out bread, families reduced to wretchedness and misery, ca- 
lamities of all kinds — can all these be wrought by man except 
as the result of an execrable crime ? 

ShaU fields be ravaged, villages destroyed, cities dismantled, 
industry ruined, labor suspended, the wealth of countries dis- 
persed, and not provoke the anathema of nations against 
those who are the cause ? 

Shall not all the blood that is shed, all the limbs amputated, 
all the human forms mutilated, all the horrid spectacles of 
human carnage, call down upon despotism and war the exe- 
cration and the malediction of Eternal Justice ? 

What are we to think of M6rality and of human laws, if all 
the miseries that war entails upon the people bring not down 
upon the authors of these evils the most fearful of expiations ? 

The Creator has clearly pronounced an anathema upon war 
by the evils it inevitably causes to peoples and to nations. 

For the makers of war — this basest treason against Human- 
ity — expiation is subordinate to the Living Moral Law ; and 
in the piQory of divine justice they must suffer the degrada- 
tion that is reserved for them in this life ; for they deceive 
themselves who think that all human acts do not find their 
equilibrium before the bar eternal of Nature. No real good 
that man may accomplish will go unrecompensed, no real evil 
unexpiated. Each one rises by reason of the good he does, 
and each one sinks in proportion to the evil with which his 
life is laden. 

This is the true Moral Law that must be taught to Despot- 
ism as well as to all 'Humanity. 
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HL Necbssitt of a Pbinciple. 

So long as the principle of morality is unknown to man, 
so long will society continue to suffer the consequences of 
disobedience to natural law. 

In countenancing evil we countenance the source of evil, 
and by so doing give to despotism and every tyranny the 
support necessary to keep the people in error. 

While war is honored, morality has no foundation ; for a 
morality which honors evil is a perversion of common sense — 
it is a perversion of the human conscience. 

Morality is absolute ; it can have only good for its object. 
True moKJity can only exist through an eternal, invariable 
principle — the common interest of humanity. This principle 
is not simply one that appeals to the reason, but it is one that 
is incontestable in its very nature, and obvious to every one. 

This principle of morality should teach us the consequence 
of every deed, and give us the power to weigh all human ac- 
tions in such a way as to justify or condemn them. 

If such a principle did not exist, good and evil would be 
but chimeras ; the highest virtues would not be distinguish- 
able from the lowest vices ; tyranny would be as noble as lib- 
erty ; despotism as legitimate as popular sovereignty, liberty 
no more rational than servitude, force as lawfiil as reason ; 
peace, union, -and the fraternity of nations no more righteous 
than war and carnage instigated by the ambition of despots ; 
all human legislation would be based upon arbitrary rale ; 
might would make right ; the art of corrupting the judgment 
would be duty ; the might of force would be justice. 

It is not thus. Good and evil are not the same thing. 

Thus nature inspires us with the sentiment of a principle 
that aids us in our weakness and ennobles all human effort. 
Hence it is that man has always sought in a cause superior to 
himself a common law, a supreme rule of right, of duty, and 
of justice. 

Religions have presented God to man as this principle and 
this cause, but none of them has revealed the l^ond that unites 
man to God, or to the moral law derived from universal prin- 
ciple. 

Hence all conceivable errors and wrongs are perpetrated in 
the name of God ; the most varying doctrines have been pro- 
fessed, and the idea of deity has only served to make arbitrary 
rules for mankind, almost always out of harmony with Right, 
with Duty, and the sense of Justice implanted in humanity. 
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The law to be discovered, then, is this great law of Eight, of 
Duty, and of Justice, to which all must submit and which the 
strongest should be the first to obey. The morality to be es- 
tablished is universal morality y the morality for the great as 
well as the small — the morality of humanity, which should 
unite not separate mankind, which should protect the weak 
not sacrifice them, which should inspire those in power with 
the desire to preserve men and not to destroy them. 

I sought in vain this principle of morality in all the philos- 
ophies and in all the religions ; still more vainly I looked for 
it in human laws. Everywhere I found nothing but despair 
confronting the great crimes of the world. 

Seeing this state of uncertainty in the human mind, living 
in the midst of the humanity that I love, seeing the country 
that I love ignorant of the law of morality, I returned to the 
sphere of principle, and asked myself if there existed a nat- 
ural, invariable criterion of Eight, Duty, and Justice — a cri- 
terion that all philosophical systems had as signally fedled to 
discover as had all the systems of religion ; and, seeing that 
the true principle of morality' was not known among men, I 
sought its formula before yielding to the inspirations that 
had often moved me in the past. 

I not only inquired as to the destiny of mm, but also as 
to the law of his development, the end for which he was cre- 
ated. 



CHAPTER XIL , 

OUTLINES OF A SYSTEM. ' 



L Humanity and fts Law. 

From the heights where I placed myself in my search for 
the Law of Morality, my survey embraced the world I con- 
templated the habitations of man grouped together over the 
surface of the earth, generally in valleys, or on the borders 
of streams ; and looking back through the ages, I saw the 
same mesin dwellings of men wearing away by the action of 
time, being built anew by the hand of man, and I saw that in 
the same places where men were born they grew and died. 

To what end ? 

Humanity, actuated everywhere by the same restless spirit 
of activity, labored, labored forever as if predestined to toil. 
Activity is necessary to man ; labor is indispensable, and yet 
the laborer suffers, while labor itself is debased, unappreciated, 
reviled even, by those who enjoy its benefits ! 

And I asked m^^self if there was not in this the greatest in- 
vdifference to the laws of nature and of human development 
that man could show. 

I saw despots and tyrants, in their ignorance and vdcked- 
ness, forcing men from their peaceful productive labor and 
leading them forth into the mad contests of war. I saw the 
products of labor destroyed, cities and villages sacked, and the 
people reduced to the meagre resources of uncultivated lands 
under the most wretched conditions of servitude, povert}', and 
miseiy. Continually they began their work over again with 
the same ardor, striving to recover the good that was lost. 
Is it not then in labor, I asked, that man finds his highest 
law ? Is not labor the basis of justice in humanity ? And 
a Voice within me replied : . 

Listen. Labor is holy, thrice holy. Through it man reaches 
the practical realization of justice, since it is the production 
of those things which are necessary to Life, and of which there 
should be an equitable use and a just distribution. 

Labor, being the principle of production, distribution, and 
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consumption, is one phase of the Law, but not th^ whole Liw. 
The labor question has a thousand by-paths or issues in which 
liien may be hopelessly lost for a long time, unless guided by 
the Sovereign Law of Humanity. 

What then, I ask, is this sovereign Law ? The Voice within 
answered, It is Life. 

Life is the Law of Laws — the highest law of all creatures, of 
humanity, and of the universe. Human life is but a fraction 
from the infinite fund of Universal Life. 

Man accomplishes his destiny, then, by simply living, I 
said ; but what is the law of morality ? What is life, and 
from whence does it proceed ? 

Man, replied the Voice, cannot live without activity. Ac- 
tivity is labor, and labor is production, the sustenance of life. 
Man accompHshes his destiny when he does all that he can 
for the greatest good of Life; for then he employs all his 
forces for the benefit of his kind as well as for himself. 



n. The Infinite. 

Again I was silent My heart seemed opened to a new» 
light, my being identified with the infinite. 

The Voice continued : You are not satisfied with knowing 
the law of man's being, you would even comprehend the prin- 
ciple of life itself ; but man should first learn the object of 
his mission upon the earth, as the most pressing and the most 
useful thing he can know. 

The comprehension of the Lifinite is above human ken, he 
can only have a vague notion of it, and human languages are 
still more impotent to express the idea than the intelligence 
of man is to conceive it. • Words are but iinperfect symbols 
of thought, and their value is constantly changed according 
to the sense in which they are taken. 

The comprehension of existence in general can only be ac- 
quii'ed by effort of the intelligence. Man should learn to 
know himself before he tries to fathom the Infinite. He 
should commence by studying the law that governs him; 
above all should he understand and respect the Laws of Life. 
These laws he can learn ; though first causes and the Infinite 
escape his grasp. Still it is important that man should study 
the unity of the laws governing his being, with those of *the 
Infinite. Follow me, iien, since you desire to study these prc^ 
found problems. -- . 
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HL The Principle op Things. 

The universalprinciple of all things is existence. Its ele- 
ments or attributes ai*e : 

Mind, life, matter. The elements or attributes of these are 
time, motion, space. 

Mind directs, life acts, matter obeys* Time measures, mo- 
tion transforms, space encloses. 

Mind and time are attributes of Existence. 

Life and motion are attributes of Action. 

Matter and spac^ are attributes of Condition. 

These eternal attributes of Infinite Being are, for finite 
beings, different spheres of existence, action, condition ; for 
finite beings axe but modes of life of Infinite Being. 

The attributes of organisms vary in all the spheres of the 
Infinite. 

In organisms in which substance predominates matter is 
sensitive, life weak, mind almost nuH 

In the higher organisms, life rises, substance is finer, mind 
becomes active. 

In organisms in which mind predominates life is active, 
substance subtle, matter disappears. 

Man emerges from matter especially, Life for him is the 
eternal bond of substance and mind, space and time. 



IV. Life the Supbeme Law. 

Throughout the imiverse, Life and intelligence imited act 
upon matter. 

Life is the organic function of Infinite Being, of which 
every individual existence is a pari 

The end and object of every existence, be it a world or an 
insect, is Life — every existence being one of the metamorpho- 
ses of the Universal Life. 

The human being is bound to universal being by the mind, 
by Ufe, and by substance. He is subordinate to time by the 
duration of his existence on the earth, to movement by his 
activity, and to space by his place and function in life. 
^ But the Infinite has profound mysteries into which thought 
can\ penetrate, though it cannot grasp entirely, still less ex- 
. pjain them. Life is the side most palpable to thought, for it 
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is to the Work of Life that man owes his direct participation 
in the Infinite. 

The creature is made for life. Herein lies the mystery of 
each existence. 

Humanity has no other mission upon the planet save that 
of making life prosperous and fi-uitfuL Life is its first law. 

By life man raises matter fo active substance, and active sub- 
stance to intelligence. Hence the most obscure human life 
is worthy of the respect of all men. 

In humanity, the coefficient of life is labor. life and labor 
are the supreme law of man, for life and labor are one. 

Man has life wherein to labor ; and labor is to accomplish 
the Law. of Life. 

Labor gives the superiority of man over the brute — of the 
civilized over the savage ; but the superiority acquired by 
labor is the conquest that man makes for his own position in 
life, while at the same time his labor secures the progress 
of humanity. 

By labor man makes himself the collaborator of nature. 
He fructifies everywhere the products of life by the transfor- 
mation of matter, by the cultivation of the earth, by the care 
and utilization of animals, and by his own culture and that of 
his kind. 

Labor is the means by which man unites matter to mind 
and stimulates it to movement and activity. Labor assimi- 
lates matter with organic, instinctive, and intellectual life. 
It accumulates the results of thought and intelligence for the 
happiness and growth of future generations upon the earth. 
This is the problem of human life. 

Labor, accomplished through the love of benefiting our 
fellow-beings, is the noblest part of man in the drama of life. 

Knowledge of the principle of things, then, leads man to 
understand the Law of life and of labor ; the law of his des- 
tiny ; the supreme law that he should study and observe, and 
through which he can rise unerringly to knowledge of higher 
truths. 

Light dawned upon my mind. This is a truth, I said, so 
self-evident that it has passed unnoticed up to this time. 

Man is created for the work of life. This is the explana- 
tion of the enigma of the apparent uselessness of certain be- 
ings. In the midst of the erroi*s and miseries where we see 
mankind, it is not perhaps surprising that we hardly yet com- 
prehend humanity in its most fortunate phases. How, then, 
shall we understand the role, the object of the existence of 
beings who find nothing but pain and wretchedness on the 
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earth, people debased by their ignorance and their primitive 
poverty, if material life be not good in itself ? 

Why are there Kaffirs and Hottentots ? Esquimaux living in 
caverns dug in the snow? What is the use of people who 
from their beginning have passed their miserable existences 
hunting the bear, or waiting on the ice for the chance of 
spearing a fish, almost their only food, as the bear-skin is 
their principal garment 

Again, in the midst of civilized society, why so many vic- 
tims of political tyranny a,nd social despotism ? If Life be the 
law of humanity, is there not also some higher law of Har- 
mony by which the hard fate of these beings may find a com- 
pensation ? 

Shall they who create all the wealth of the world for those 
who rob them of its enjoyment, remain always inferior to 
their oppressors? 

Would there be any possible explanation were they not 
useful to Life itself, and if the part they take in life were not 
a prepai'ation for another r61e, in which they will enjoy 
liberty and compensation for all they have been deprived of 
in this phase of their existence ? 

But this other life, what is it? While waiting for the en- 
thronement of justice in the world what place has Eternal 
Justice prepared for man in the life beyond the hard fate of 
this one ? 

Let thy heart and thy mind be satisfied, said the Voice. 
Thy soul is now about to penetrate the secret of life beyond 
the world of matter I 

And with the eyes of the body I saw on one side the field 
of man's hard labor upon the earth, and upon the other, with 
the eyes of the mind I beheld the spectacle of superior 
existences. 

I saw human activity transformed in the bosom of the in- 
visible substance of space, and I comprehended that it accom- 
plished a new work of life proportioned to the terrestrial 
merits that it had won. 

The continuity of life became evident to me. I saw with 
the eyes of the soul that virtues and good deeds, accumulated 
by man in the progress of the material life, are the wealth 
that each adds to the treasures of the higher life. 

I saw the aureole of the righteous man, resplendent with 
his love and respect for the Law of Life : His path was illumi- 
nated by the progress he had made on the earth in the work 
of benefiting humanity. 

And I saw further that the absence of these virtues and 
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good deeds caused regrets and poverty in the higher life 
among those whose progress in life had been retarded. 

With the eyes of the soul I embraced the glorious specta- 
cle in which man participated, obedient to the sovereign law 
of the Infinite, and my heart was filled with a sacred love : 
animated by a strong desire to teach men devotion to the 
Supreme Law. 

And the voice continued : Twenty centuries ago the Gaul 
had his cot which sheltered him from the inclemencies of the 
weather. He killed animals to eat their fiesh, and clothed 
himself with their skins. He ploughed the earth and gathered 
his harvests. The cows in the pastures supplied him with 
milk and cheese. The wool of sheep, the flax that he grew, 
provided the yarn and thread to weave or sew his garments. 
All this simply to live. Generations succeeded generations, 
repaired dilapidated dwellings, worked the soil anew, recom- 
mencing the incessant toil that their posterity will recom- 
msnce again in its turn. 

Why ? Simply to live — to support life. Every year a certain 
number dies ; children are born and take their places, and 
thus the races through the ages are perpetuated. Why ? To 
continue the support of life. 

Thus from the beginning of the world there exists in the 
same places populations which have employed their forces 
unceasingly to feed, lodge, clothe and reproduce themselves 

Methods of labor improve by the development of ideas, 
but the end remains the same — to live, for the progress of 
man and the continuance of Hfe. Yet this work is not a 
sterile one. Man is the interpreter of nature. His function 
is to aid the development and the progress of life from the 
world of matter ; and by labor he is ctdled to regenerate, and 
advance thought for his own advancement and for the good 
of humanity. 

Life is, then, a principle and an end, a task and a mission. 
Life is the law of every being and of every creature. Life is 
the Supreme Law of Humanity. 

No creature has received so generously as man the means 
of co-operating with Life ; therefore life is not imposed upon 
him simply as a fate to which he must submit, but also as being 
the basis of laws that he must take as guides to physical, iu- 
tell3ctual, and moral order. 
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V. Criterion of Gk)OD and Evil. 

Life, everywhere and always ; life, the cause, object, and 
end of human existence^; life, the law of the individual ; Hfe, 
the law of society ; life, the law of peoples and nations ; life, 
the IrtW of humanity ; Hfe, the law of the globe ; life, the law 
of the universe and of Infinity. 

Life, in fact, is the criterion of good and evil applicable to 

every condition of being ; the criterion so long sought by 

SHges and philosophers ; the principle and the moral law of 

poliical and social order, and at the same time the beacon to 

guide each in the way of virtue ; for the law of life of every 

species is the good of the species. For man, the good is all 

that which is in accord with human life. Evil is all that is 

opposed to human life. 

• • • • • • • 

I comprehended the law of good and evil in all things and 
everywhere ; that good is in harmony with the wants of life 
and evil in discord with these wants ; that human law is only 
legitimate when it protects the free expression of life in hu- 
manity, in society and in the individual ; that life, the supreme 
law, has its secondary laws, and that the human creature ought 
to learn to know and obey them ; that man transgresses the 
laws* of life when he opposes any obstacle either through him- 
self or others, to the natural course of the functions of life. 
. The voice of the spirit continued : 

Man, who puts this question to you when you retire vdthin 
yourself : What is the end of my existence f 

You have the reply : The end of my existence is Life, Yes, 
the existence of the creature is a tribute that he pays to the 
universal life. * Look over all nature, from the insect up to 
man. See how every living thing moves and acts unceasingly ; 
and why? To gather grain by grain their subsistence : To 
live, to raine matter up to the hfe condition, 

Hope, then, little child, your mother gives you her breast to 
preserve life in you while you develop and progress, equilib- 
I'ating and harmonizing your forces by the use you make of 
life. Therefore, to always preserve, develop, and equilibrate 
the life in and around you, will be the supreme law. All 
your acts will coimt for you according to the value they add 
to life itself. 

Console yourself, child of the people, you who make your 
entrance into the world by the rough roads of toil ; your 
place is marked in the scale of the being which rises forever ; 
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for not only will you find instruction in the hard bread that 
you eat, butby Inhor yn n wiH transform matter and render it 
jiseful. You will till the fields and enrich them, maOng them 
produce a hundred-fold for the benefit of the life of humanity 
and for the future emancipation of your brothers. 

This is your r61e, child of the people, in the progression of 
eternal " life." 

And you, men of genius, men of secret mental toil, de- 
voted, sacrificing personal aims, the future is before you 
radiant with consolation, for the progress that humanity will 
realize through you will be your glory in the future. 

And you, the pampered ones of this world, who pass your 
existence, in assimilating in your corporeal alembic the pro-' 
ducts of the labor of your brothers, try to make your bi-ain 
evolve some useful thought, for your existence also is in- 
scribed in the book of universal Life: 

Everything counts as a part of the movement of universal 
life where each is classed according to the value his works 
bring to Hfe itself. 

Everything for life, eveiything by life ; this is the univer- 
sal criterion that henceforth must guide humanity. 

. The object of life is of more consequence than the passions 
that sway us. The perpetual renewal of the struggle of our 
humanity is not interrupted by the insignificant facts of indi- 
vidual lives. The movement that is universal and unceasing 
is the law of life accompUshed on the earth ; the law of sup- 
porting and developing, accumulating forever in humanity 
the forces of a new life, asserting itself at intervals by works 
that push man forward in the road of progress and tend 
toward the establishment of harmony on the earth. These 
works are the glory of mankind ; the element of his progress 
in the eternity of life, at the same time they are steps gained 
toward his present enfranchisement and the inaugu^tion of 
his liberty. 



YL Peimobdial Laws. 

The Voice continued. 

You now understand that the great law of the universe is 
Life. But listen further. This Supreme and Universal Law 
has three coeflSicients, which in their turn are the Primordial 
laws of Man, Society, Humanity. These are : 

The law of the preservation, the support, and the continu- 
ance of Human Life. 
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The law of Development, Progress, and Perfection of Human 
life ; 

The Eaw of Equilibrium, Accord, and Harmony of Human 
Life. 

These lawSj with the Supreme Law of Life, constitute the 
sovereign primordial laws of the individual, of society, and of 
humanity entire. They command the respect of the individ- 
ual, of society, and of nations, by giving them the mission of 
supporting, developing, and equilibrating Life in the individ- 
ual, in society, in humanity throughout the Earth I 

THE SUPREME LAW OP LIFE GOVERNS ALL LAW. 

It is the law of the individual and that of the species as 
well ; consequently it imposes upon the species their preser- 
vation, development, and equilibrium. 

But the law of life is not simply the law of the individual 
and of the species ; it is also the general and universal law 
from which results the solidarity of the individual and the 
species, with the universe. 

Man, then, to avoid infringing the supreme law of his exist- 
ence, should carefully attend to the preservation, develop- 
ment, and equilibrium of his own life and also that of his 
kind in order to live a fuller and grander life, The end of 
life is progress — the development of life generally upon the 
earth, thus aiding the equilibrium of imiversal life to which 
each individual is tributary. 

Such is, summarily stated, the immovable basis of the 
moral law of humanity, so long sought for by all liberal 
thinkers, by all men animated by the love of humanity. 

This grave problem of human life, so obscured up to this 
time, is as simple as are all the great problems of nature : the 
scienoe of God is the simplicity of means. 



Vn. Eight, Duty, and Justice. 

From the necessity of preserving, developing, and harmo- 
nizing life, we derive notions of Bight, Duty, and Justice. 

There is no right without duty, no duty without right ; and 
rights and duties are subordinate to Justice. Justice is the 
Equilibrium of Bight and Duty. 

Bight has specially for its basis matter and the law of 
preservation ; duty the law of life and development, and 
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justice the mind and the law of equilibrium ; therefore, right 
particularly asserts itself in matters relating to the substantial 
wants of organic life ; duty to those of the affectional, social, 
and intellectual life, and justice to the needs and aspirations 
of the moral and religious life. But all these are united and 
cannot exist separately. Under the pressing demands of the 
material life, man constantly appeals to the right, sacrificed 
continually by violence and force. Under the reign of a higher 
social lifes when the affectional nature has more sway, he ap- 
peals to Duty, though forgetting it often fti sacrifices to prej- 
udice and error ; and when intelligence governs man appeals 
to justice ; but it is only under the reign of reason that he 
can learn to harmonize Right, Duty, and Justice, which cannot 
really exist separately. Science must confirm these truths by 
the study of the human organism. 

Real RIGHT is all that nature demands for the preservation, 
the progress, and the equilibrium of life in the Lidividual, in 
Society, in Humanity. Right is liberty ; for it is in the exer- 
cise of Right, according to the Laws of Life, that man must 
find the liberty to use his faculties — physical, intellectual, and 
moral, for his own good and that of his fellow-beings. 

Right is equality, for it is in the application of right accord- 
ing to the Law of Life that equal satisfaction is found for the 
faculties of each. The reign of Right is the reign of liberty 
and equality in the plenitude of the natural faculties with which 
all are endowed for the purpose of accomplishing the Law of 
Life. 

Liberty does not exist except through respect for those 
Rights estabhshed by nature, that is by God, for the welfare 
of the individual. Neither is equality found except by re- 
specting the right ; for each enjoys through the use of his 
own faculties the gratification proper to each of those faculties 
and thus the Law of Life is fulfilled. 

Real DUTY is the protection and respect due to the exercise 
of the Laws of Life ; the fulfilment of those same laws of Pres- 
ervation, Progress, and Harmony of Life in the Individual, in 
Society, in Humanity. 

Duty is Charity ; for Charity is the love which the great, 
the strong, the learned should have for the weak and the igno- 
rant to aid them in fulfilling the Laws of Life in the fulness of 
the faculties that each possesses. 

Duty is fraternity ; for fraternity is the union of men in 
devotion to the public welfare ; emulation in perfecting all 
the means for the Preservation, the Development, the Harmony 
of Life,/or the bents/it of AIL It directs our aspirations toward 
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Social progress, toward the good we may do to men in mafc 
ing easy their participation in the Work of Life. 

Eeal JUSTICE is the harmonizing of Right and Duty by re- 
specting their free exercise in practising the Laws of Life. It 
provides all with the means of playing their part in the Pres- 
ervation, the Progress, the Harmony of Life, in the measure of 
the forces and capacities of each, and assigns to each thing 
the place most useful to Life. 

Justice is truth ; for truth in this moral order is that which 
conforms to the itaws of Life ; the reality of facts and needs 
upon which Justice operates to distribute among men the 
means necessary to the Preservation, the Integral Develop- 
ment, and to the physical, moral, and intellectuEj equilibrium 
of each individual. 

Justice is the solidarity of mankind. Harmony and happi- 
ness upon the earth are obtained only at this price. Solidar- 
ity is the basis of supreme Justice in Life generally ; it is the 
source of the Law of Equilibrium by which each rises or falls 
according to the weight of his works — that is, according to the 
merit or demerit of his actions. 

These, then, the Voice said, g^e the fundamental principles 
derived from the Lawof Life to unite man to his kind and to the 
Universal and Infinite Life. They are the basis of the True 
Religion of Humanity ; that is the Tie — the principles of Union 
and of Universal Morality which should preside over all the 
acts of Humanity. These fundamental principles should serve 
as the basis of the social^ and political laws of nations. - They 
should be the frontispiece of all the codes of humanity, and 
to the friends of liberty and progress belongs the duty of 
soon inscribing them there. 



VIIL 



The Universal Law of Life being revealed, I saw that there 
remained to be established rules for the guidance of mankind. 
This task devolved upon man himself, through the study of 
his organization, -physical and moral ; for every creature is sub- 
ordinate to Life according to the laws of its own species. 

These laws I shall undertake to define from the study of the 
natural requirements of man, reserving for another volume, 
which should follow this, Solutions Morales, a more complete 
analysis of the faculties in which these requirements have 
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their origin. In this chapter these are only considered from 
the point of view of man's needs. 

Nature does not content herself with imposing laws upon 
the creature ; she also gives him the means of fulfilling them ; 
therefore has she provided man with the faculties or natural 
attractions necessary to the fulfilment of his destiny. 

Human nature has been heretofore too Httle studied. Man 
is apt to consider the simple lessons of nature and good sense 
as unworthy of his attention ; therefore, ii^tead of studying 
the realities of liife, he has racked his brain over the obscure 
profundities of metaphysics, thus seeking in vain a law which 
was all the time directly appealing to his senses. 

Let us not commit this fault again. The Law of Life, as 
the universal law of humanity, being revealed, let us study 
human life as it is presented before us. Let us find out the 
meaning of man's faculties and attractions, and through them 
we shall discover the laws of social life, of morality, and of 
virtue. 

It is admitted to-day as a principle by all real thinkers, that 
laws, institutions, and society, as a whole, should be adapted 
to satisfy the wants of man and not to form an obstacle to hu- 
man liberty. Man must study the works of nature if he 
would find the laws that are to guide him. In the nature of 
man, in his organism, ever those laws are found, and yet 
science has ignored this fact. 

Ignorance has held sovereign sway over man's social condi- 
tion and imposed all kinds of restrictions upon his natural ten- 
dencies. The reconciliation of his moral with his physical 
nature has been always presented as impossible without a 
constant struggle of the moral to overcome the physical man. 
Science, indeed, ever seeking to discover the harmony of the 
laws of nature, has everywhere recognized this harmony ex- 
cept in man ; and yet our wants are subject to the unvarying 
laws of nature, while human laws emanate from the caprice of 
man. 

With the lower animals it is admitted that every organism 
corresponds to the need^ of the species, and that the satisfac- 
tion of these needs constitutes the harmony of their existence. 
Why should man be an exception to this law ? Why should 
not the superior faculties with which he is endowed lead to 
the harmony of his social existence instead of to conflicts and 
privation9 ? 

If human laws are a cause of disorder, it is because they 
are in contradiction to those laws of nature which man has 
not been able to comprehend. 
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Certainly the Imman organism is not less complete than 
that of other terrestrial creatures ; and the perfect harmony 
among the functions of man's physical system is not less in 
his intellectual and moral nature. The derangement of the 
moral functions is analogous to the derangement of the physi- 
cal functions. 

The health of Organic Life depends upon the aliments nec- 
essary to its support. It is the same with the moral functions, 
"whose play cannot be regular except through receiving the 
aliment necessary to support and develop all the powers of 
the mind. 

Man has created a cuhnary art suited to his physical ali- 
mentation because on this subject he has studied the needs 
of the corporeal nature ; not so the moral nature. He has not 
sufficiently understood its wants, and therefore has not opened 
the necessary field of action for thfe regular play of its func- 
tions. 

This 11 why our moral organism, despite the harmony of its 
parts, becomes disordered in its action and gives discordant 
results, just as the physical does when the functions are im- 
perfectly performed through want of fit conditions. 

It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to apply scientific 
principles to the needs of mind and heart as well as to those 
of the body, in order to give all normal wants, without dis- 
tinction, their proper satisfaction ; for this alone is the path 
that leadeth imto Life. This subject we will not consider. 



IX. Our Needs aot) their Laws. 

Being IS BEFORE its incorporation. It STILL IS after 
quitting the material. Man's appearance in the body is for 
him only a stopping-place to which he is called to serve the 
ends of LIFE UNIVEESAL. 

Man, whose mission is the government and control of mat- 
ter, needs, above aJ. ^hings, to study the faculties by which 
his mind enters ^< *") relation with the material world. The 
human mind it^^f does not attain its knowledge except 
through the facml ^'^ ^^hat unite it to matter. 

By the organ' ^ of the body man acts upon matter. This 
organism is proj donate to the virtues and merits acquired 
by the mind. Tne mind is the principal motor of Being. It 
acts upon matter by the faculties. The mind, indeed, is the 
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assemblage of these faculties, for each faculty is but a frac-* 
tie 11 of the mind, and the faculty manifests itself by the aid 
of the organ. 

THE FACULTY MAKES THE ORGAN FOR THIS PURPOSE. IT IS TO THE 
TENDENCY AND FORCE OF THE FACULTIES THAT ARE DUE THE FORM 
AND QUALITY OF THE ORGANISM. 

The faculty constitutes the degree of power which the mind 
has to translate its impulse into action from the moment it 
is in possession of the organism properly belonging to it. 

The faculties, therefore, are the Hving forces constituting 
the mind, and by which it acts upon matter. They are mani- 
fest through the organs, the assemblage of which, as has just 
been said, constitute the organism or the form of the being 
and the measure of its action in life. 

The organism, by its assemblage, forms the body ; but the 
body has a group of organs which serve as the motor of Be- 
ing, directing it in the material life. To recapitulate, the 
organ is the instrument of the faculty. Through^it the being 
acts upon matter and enters into relations with phenomena. 

From the relation existing between the organs and exter- 
ior life arise the wants of the organ ; and consequently— be- 
cause of the intimate union which Life creates between mind, 
faculty, and organ — the needs of the organ provoke the de- 
sires of the mind, as the desires of the mind, by reflex action, 
awaken the bodily needs. 

Desire is a movement of the mind acting upon the faculties 
and through these upon the organs of the body, exciting their 
relations with matter to serve the ends of Life. 

Want, on the contrary, is the inverse action of the body 
upon the mind. Want awakens the ties uniting the body to 
its environment, urging the organs and faculties unceasing to 
make the mind act and conduct it in the proper course of its 
destiny, 

"When satisfaction of the want follows desire, the normal 
conditions of life are filled. When this satisfaction cannot 
be obtained. Passion is engendered. 

Passion is irritation provoked by Nature against obstacles 
in the way of the natural satisfaction of desires and needs. 

Under the Empire of Passion the frenzied faculties evil all 
the forces of life to overcome the obstacles. In the struggle 
the Equilibrium is destroyed and disorders ensue. With rare 
exceptions, Society is to be blamed for these disorders. 

By Passion Nature calls man to obey the laws of his being. 
The fruitful rain, if not properly utilized, forms a devastating 
torrent instead of f ertihzing the soil. Thus, Passion indicates 
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by disorder and dissolution the urgent duty of Society 
to direct "wisely the forces that nature has implanted in 
man. 

Faculty, Desire, Want, Passion, are then but different as- 
pects of the same thing seen from different phases of Life's 
movement 

Contentment, joy, pleasure, comfort, happiness, arise from 
the gratification of our organs through the desires, needs, and 
l^assions that we experience. 

Weariness, sadness, grief, and pain, on the other hand, arise 
from the obstacles that our faculties and organs find in satis- 
fying our desires and passions. 



X. Divisions op the Brain. 

To act upon the material life, the faculties of the mind are 
intimately allied to matter — the needs of the terrestrial creat-i 
ure being indeed identified with it. 

The body is the medium for the manifestation of the mind. 
The limbs and organs are its agents ; but the soul needs a 
centre for the seat of its facultiea This centre is the brain. 
Here the mind works the machinery of organic life, and estab- 
lishes its relations with the outer world. 

From these relations aiise our needs ; they are subordinate 
to the laws of nature which should serve as guides for social 
life. 

The fact that the brain is the seat of the faculties of the 
mind is hardly contested at the present day." Phrenology is 
an embryonic science, but all those who have given any atten- 
tion to the subject recognize how much the form of the brain 
has to do with the character of the individual We look at 
the head for our impressions of persons whom we meet for 
the first time. By the head we judge whether the lower ani- 
mals are docile or fractious, gentle or ferocious. 

The division of the brain is not an accident ; being always 
the same in all individuals, it must represent design on the 
part of the Creator to distribute our faculties and decide the 
character of our wants. 

The cranium, or skiUly submits to the influmice of the groxoth of 
our mental organs ; it is moulded by the forces of the mind, 
and according to the development of the various parts of the 
brain are the tendencies of the mind represented. 

The cranium comprises five grand divisions, corresponding 
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to the principal series of our facoltiea. These dlTisions are 
represented in Fig. 1. 




IT facaltips 



Fig. 1. 



DiTisions of the cranimn corraepondingf to the or^ 

and passions : 

I. The Sphenoids] aad BthmoidaJ regions, the s^t of the organe of 

S. The Temporal regloQ, seat of the oi^aiiB of mnsciilar and organio 
action. 

3. The Pailetal region, seat of the oigitns of will aud of oar interests 
in Life. 

4. The Occipital region, the seat of the organs of memory and affec- 



tion, sympathies a 






gympattiies and antipatliies. 

The Frontal region, seat of the iutellectaal oigana. 



XI. The Obqan8 or Sense. 

Through the or^ns of sense we perceive the phenomena 
of organic life. They are touch, taste, smeU, sight, hearing, 
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and generation. They are grouped over the os palatins, be- 
tween the sphenoidal and ethmoidal regions and the occipital 
cavity. 

These organs form the centre of the base of the brain ; they 
communicate through a system of nerve-ramification with all 
parts of the organism. 

It is to the function of these organs and upon their conse- 
quent satisfaction that the existence of the creature depends. 
This first group of organs is consecrated to' the existence of 
the individual. 

It is easy to show that nature proceeds to constitute the 
material conditions of life by the development of these basic 
faculties. The brain of animals low in the scale of organiza- 
tion is limited to these organs, and so narrow and flat is the 
skull that there is no place except for the attachment of the 
nerves of sense. 



Xn. Vital akd- Impulsive Faculties. 

As the animal rises in the scale of life the brain develops. 
The group of the organs of the senses becomes augmented by 
the vital organs located under the temporal regions. To these 
organs the animal owes the energies necessary to provide for 
his wants. 

Thus the enlargement of the temporal region of the head 
indicates the presence of those organs which impel the indi- 
vidual and the species to gratify material wants, and to defend 
the right to gratify them. 



Xin. Moral and Social Faculties. 

The parietal is located above the temporal region of the 
brain. This is the seat of the moral and social faculties. 
Through these man rises to the comprehension of material 
and moral combinations for the benefit of the individual and 
the species ; through these he establishes the broader sym- 
pathies which lead him to improve his social hfe. These fac- 
ulties are the auxiliaries of reason, which guides his course in 
life. They are the seat of our social and moral impulses. 



XIV. Afpectional OB Sympathetic Faculties. 

By the side of the moral and social organs — the organs of 
the ego — ^we find those of the sympathies and affections, giv- 
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ing rise to wants of another order. These organs are in the 
occipital region. 

The development of this region shows an affectionate char- 
acter. These organs reflect the impressions that we receive. 
They attach us to that which is in sympathy with our natures, 
and repel us from that which is opposite. The impressions 
of both are made here, and leave their traces for memory. 
Memory, therefore, is clear and strong in proportion as our 
affectional organs have been vividly impressed. 

The principal role assigned to these organs is to unite in- 
dividuals of the same species ; to attach man to all nature by 
sympathetic ties inherent in his own organization. 

Through the action of these faculties man feels the need of 
a life outside of himself, and is stimulated to seek the happi- 
ness of those to whom he is attached by the ties of sympathy. 
By these faculties, Anally, man is attracted to his kind and to 
the home he has chosen. 



XV. Inteulectual or SciENnric Faculties. 

This group completes the human brain. All agree that the 
forehead is the sign of intelligence. The front brain is the 
seat of our knowledge of the physical and the abstract. This 
region comprises the organs of perception and conception, of 
matter and its properties, space, time, and motion. 

These organs, like the other series we have enumerated, are 
divided into several groups. They unite the individual to 
the universal life by their relations with phenomena. 

Man, whose mission is to work for the progress of matter 
toward life, should be provided with perceptive, conceptive, 
and intellectual faculties in harmony with the properties of 
matter ; therefore the intellectual organs are in us the measure 
of our desire to know. 

The frontal organs of the brain enable man to penetrate the 
secrets of life. Through these the intellectual light enters to 
guide our other faculties. 

XVI. Influence op the Faculties. 

The organs which indicate the faculties are developed in 
various degrees, giving to the brain a particular conformation 
in each individual. 

These differences of development constitute the original 
character of each species, of each race, and of each individual. 

The natural division * of the human brain shows, by the 
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organs of intelligence^ by the sympathies and interests en- 
grafted upon those of instinct, of self-preservation, and of the 
senses, that man is superior to other terrestrial beings, among 
which he is especially distinguished by the exceptional ampli- 
tude of his brain. 

The primitive faculties, the sensory and vital organs which 
are dominant with the lower animcds, are in man the best 
auxiliaries of the higher faculties, constituting him a reason- 
ing, loving, and 'intelligent being. 

All the faculties are acquired by the individual according 
to the work he accompHshes in Life. 

The sensory or sphenoidal faculties support the relations 
between the creature and external nature. 

The vital or temporal organs enlarge the circle of life by 
the activity peculiar to each individual in seeking the means 
necessary to his existence. 

The organs of volition, or the parietal, combine the relations 
of life, measure the extent of our needs, our interest in life, 
and are the moral guides for all the other faculties. 

The affectionate or occipital faculties determine our sym- 
pathies, and lead up to a community of interests vdth our 
kind and with everything around us. 

The intellectual or frontal faculties serve as the beacon fo^ 
all the other faculties. Through the qualities and properties 
of matter they lead man to study the profound problems of 
the intellectual and moral world. . 

In man alone, after having traversed the entire animal scale, 
are united all the perfections of the material world. His higher, 
faculties fit him to accomplish his destiny in the universal 
scheme, by making him the collaborator of nature in the de- 
velopment of material, intellectual, and moral life on the planei 



XVn. Superposition of the Organs. 

The five series of faculties and organs that we have pointed 
out, act in concert according to their degree of development 
— the indicative sign of their power — and this development 
is accomplished through the advance from the dominance of 
physical needs to progressive social needs, and from these to 
moral needs ; that is to say, by following the primordial land 
general laws, the basis of which we have before given : 

The law of the Preservation and Support of Life. 

The law of the Development and Progress of Life. 

Tbe law of the Equilibrium and Harmony of Life. 

We cannot make here an exhaustive study of the faculties 
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of maa vithout taking too much of the time we would de- 
vote to practical questions in this book. We shall reserve 
the fuller treatment of this subject of development for a fut- 
ure volume. At present we muBt confine ourselveB apeciallj 
to the theory of needs, and to the general laws of preserva- 
tion, progress, and equilibrium. These laws, by reason of 
the needs from which they are derived, determine the basis 
of Bight, Duty, and Justice in humanity, and are the founda- 
tion of the Social Iiaw adapted to Human Nature. 
The three zones of Fig. 2 represent this division : 




Via. 2. 

Order ot the natural development of the faculties and their organs : ' 

1. Organ* of Bighl~-taicaltiw and neudB ot aelf-preservation and the 
Bapport of Life. 

S. Organ* of Daly — faoalUee and needs of tlie develapment and 
progress of Life. 

S. Ojyang of JiUtiee — faonltiel and needs of the eqnilibriamandlkar- 
mon; of Life, 
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Nature seems to indicate Ijer intentions by this arrange- 
ment of the organs of our faculties. She has placed the or- 
gans inherent in the law of self-preservation at the base of 
the brain, under the muscular attachments which connect 
the head to the trunk. 

But the development and progress of life being less indi- 
vidual, nature has placed their organs at the lateral circum- 
ference of the head. They radiate toward the horizon and 
the objects surrounding the creature. 

The faculties of equilibrium and harmony embrace life in 
a more genei*al sense. Nature has placed them in the upper 
region of the heiad, where they radiate upward into space. 



XVJJLL Preservation op Life. 

The requirements for the preservation and support of Life 
—of which Nature has made us the first law, in giving lis the 
organs and faculties necessary for those requirements — are 
those of the 

LOWER ZONE. 

« 

Occipital Section. . . •{ Generation. 



Sphenoidal Section. 



Temporal Section. . 



Food, 
Lodging, 
Clothing, 
Light, 
Space, 
^ Pure Air. 

' The Duration of Life, 
The Support of Life, 
The Preservation of Life, 
Activity, 
Rest. 



( Cleanliness, 
Ethmoidal Section. . •! Salubrity, 

( Hygiene. 

These needs or requirements constitute the necessary rela- 
tions of Human Life with Matter. Through them the Ufe of 
matter is raised to that of mind. Nature subjects all men to 
those needs by endowing them with organs which give rise 
to them. 
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The being, Man, does not exist except as these needs man- 
- if est themselves in him. Suppress his physical- needs, he is 
no longer man ; for these needs are the expression of his 
physical existence— r they constitute his organic or corporeal 
existence. Mind does not exist in man except as thought and 
desire, while need and movement are facts of the body. 

The preservation of the individual, and that of the species, 
is dependent upon the satisfaction of these first need& In- 
deed, Nature has made them the foundation of individual 
Bights and of Legitimate Social Rights. 

The right to life is attacked if the satisfaction of these 
primitive needs is not assured to individuals. It is the indis- 
pensable condition of the role man is called to play upon the 
earth. It is not possible for him to rise up to the use of his 
higher faculties if he suffers through the needs that bind him 
to matter. He- is inexorably compelled to occupy himself 
continually with the means of satisfying them. It is the 
law of Physical Life. 

Man must satisfy the demands of Physical Life in order to 
be able to take interest in Moral Life. Before knowing how 
to practise Justice he must be in a state to consecrate the 
alliance of Bight and Duty ; that is, in satisfying his own ma* 
terial wants he must know how to protect the same satisfac- 
tion in others. 



/ 



XIX. Bequibements of Development. 

The creature cannot have any object more fixed and deter- 
mined than the care of his own existence, since to participate 
in life is the object of that existence, and since in preserving 
himself he obeys the law of his destiny. 

But these needs being answered, the work of Life cannot 
be accomplished except in the entire life of the great human 
family ; the life of the individual, then; is but to aid the life 
of its kind. This the second group of faculties accomphshes, 
working out the Law of Progress in Life. Higher than the 
first group, they have not simple necessity for motive ; they 
are not simply interpreters of organic life, they are also inter- 
preters of the mind. They combine thought and desire with 
action and desire, and thus constitute the first step toward 
Moral Life. They open the road of Duty to the Creature, 
parallel to that of Bight. 

The faculties giving birth to our requirements of preserva- 
tion, and constituting the basis of individual Bight, serve the 



Occipital Section. - 
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relations of the individual with material things ; but the fac- 
ulties corresponding to the law of Progress and Development 
unite the existence of the individual to that of his kind. The 
phenomena of this group are allied with the needs of the mind 
as well as those of the body ; hence to Right they unite Duty, 
and to the law of Preservation that of Development and Prog- 
ress. 

The invincible tendencies of the faculties of this order are 
as follows : 

TiSIDULE ZONE. 

Xove : Sympathetic union of the Sexes ; obedience 
to the attractions of the heart. 

Friendship : the anion of individuals ; equality ; 
fraternity. 

Education : the family ; maternal care of the young ; 
protection of childhood. 

Scientific Education : training in the Arts and In- 
dustries. 

Patriotism : Habit ; Love of Home and everything 
around us. 

(Security ; Protection ; Association ; Solidarity. 
Distribution; Exchange; Business. 
Consumption ; Property ; Wealth. 
Production ; Labor ; Industry ; The IdeiL 

( The Science of Matter ; Arts. 
Frontal Section .. 4 " ** Space, Time, and Motion. 

( *' '* Relation; causes and effects. 

This represents the different ends which Life assigns to the 
faculties and organs of the second zone of the brain. 

The first zone is, above all, individual ; th^ second, individual 
and social. The first is the assertion of Bight ; the second, of 
Bight and Duty. 

The natural evolution of the faculties is from the instinct 
of individual rights to that of Collective Bights. 

In enlarging the circle of man's rights the faculties serving 
the law of the Development and Progress of Life open to us 
the field of Duty. AH the faculties of this group, and the 
needs arising from them, make man feel the presence of his 
species around him and the necessity of reliations with them. 
These are the social faculties ; these are the social needs— -ihQ 
rights and the duties devolving upon man in society, the 
rights and the duties which none can infringe without failing 
in his Mission in Life. It is the duty of all of us, in the 
measure of our strength, to facilitate the development of these 
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faculties in our species as well as in ourselves, for they con- 
stitute the foundation of individual and social Eight and 
Duty. 



XX. Eequirements of EgmuBBiUM ai!«d Habmony. 

When man has risen to complete command of the progres- 
sive faculties he can begin to command those of Equilibrium 
and Haimony, composing the zone which especially charac- 
terizes man and marks the supeiiority of his role on the 
earth over all other creatures. 

These faculties, unlike those of Preservation, have their 
motive force in the impulse of mind ; they are the instru- 
ments of Desire rather than of want or need. Their organs 
occupy all the coronal portion of the head, which in itself 
indicates the superiority of their function in life and the 
grandeur of the aspirations of the human race. 

In this coronal or highest portion of the brain are the or- 
gans corresponding to the highest needs and aspirations. 



SUFERIOB ZONE. 



tibn. •< 



To be useful, 
Occipital Section. •{ To distinguish ourselves, 

To devote ourselves to the good of the community. 



To direct and command ; 

To attain Superiority, Liberty, Dignity, Justice, 

Equity; 
Parietal Section. .•< To appeal to General Laws, and to the forces of 

nature ; 
To seek the Intelligence that presides over all 

things. 

(The True, 
The Just 

To create Harmony in aU things and everywhere, such is 
the end assigned by the Creator to the highest organic forces 
of man ; such is their permanent mission which they always 
recognize, even in the wild interpretations of which they are 
unfortunately too often capable. 

For it is to be remarked that all men pretend to use their 
faculties in the most laudable way, the difference of human 
conduct being due to the difference of the living progress maSe 
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by the mind. By this fact even our wants and desires are 
subject to the most opposite direction, to the most contradic- 
tory actions, according as we use our faculties in obedience 
to the Laws of Life or in rebellion against them. 

This is why the desires and wants, corresponding to the 
superior organs of the brain, are the most signal expression 
of the character of man, whether normal or subverted in their 
action ; for by the moral progress that man accomplishes in 
life do his desires and needs take a direction hurtful or use- 
ful to social progress. And their function being less to satisify 
the body than the mind, they are specially called to put aside 
personal interests and enter upon the true Moral Life inspired 
by associated interests. But the organs of the brain, like 
those of the body, acquire skill by practice in the exercise of 
their functions. 

And though the object of these faculties is to create Har- 
mony upon the earth, and though fraternity, order, the desire 
to be useful, dignity. Sovereignty, Liberty, Justice, Eespect, 
and Union among men are their true needs, it is none the 
less true that man long uses these faculties to direct him in 
the way of error ; for the spirit of Accord and Social Har- 
mony does not develop in humanity except through experi- 
ence of conflict and misfortunes necessitated by human im- 
perfection. It is the absence of the exercise of these faculties 
in the masses, and the criminal direction of them by the 
wicked or the incapable, to which are due all the miseries of 
peoples and nations. 

It is through the subjugation of these higher faculties^ — it 
is the domination of the dark passions of certain men — that 
societies are led into those ways that are the inverse of true 
Life. We still witness the sad spectacle of high offices being 
distributed by favor, or seized by the cunning, instead of be- 
ing reserved for true merit by the combined social forces. 

Justice has neither rule nor basis, and religion is a mere 
trade or profession in the hands of those who represent it. 

The . sentiments of the Good, the True, the Beautiful, are 
perverted, and the destinies of the people are delivered up to 
hazard or to the caprice of 8f few. 

Ah ! this would not be if the faculties of man enjoyed their 
liberty and their true impulse. True merit would tiien have 
sway, and we should not witness the spectacle of every kind 
of turpitude in government. By the perversion of these 
highiest faculties ambition does not have its motive-spring in 
the love of labor and peace. The insensate policy of sover- 
eigns urges on the' people to formidable armaments, whoso 
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inevitable consequence must be the wiping out of nations 
by war for the criminal gratification of the vanity of royal 
dynasties. 

Or, these high faculties taking the r61e generally assigned 
to them by the people, sweep away those interests of princes 
which make the woes of nations, and foster in royal families 
ambitious rivalries for which the people must pay by their 
sweat and blood. 

In their normal, sovereign sway these faculties will guide 
the people toward the inauguration of the Federation of 
Nations ; then will the reign of labor and peace, the reign of 
wisdom and prosperity, be forever established among the 
people. 



XXL Principles op Human Laws. 

The study of man's nature is absolutely indispensable to the 
understanding of the problems of organization upon which 
social happiness depends, apd only through comprehension 
of the real wants of the species shall we finally succeed in 
reforming the errors and abuses of our laws and morals. 
Legislation can never be purified until inspired^ by the laws 
of natiu*e and, above all, those governing Human Life. Justice 
will remain a fiction in Society until hunlan laws are made to 
harmonize with the Laws of Life. 

Legislation has heretofore been specially remarkable for its 
constant opposition to the free expansion of man's needs — by 
the obstacles ifc opposes to his liberty. 

What means this universal aspiration for Liberty in modem 
times, if it be not the full and free expansion of all the legiti- 
mate desires and wants of man? And must it not efface 
all restrictions bearing upon facts that sound philosophy 
cannot recognize as culpable — that is, contrary to the Laws 
of Life? 

The prineiple of liberty requires that the desires and needs 
inherent in human nature be considered as obligations which 
the Creator has imposed upon us. AU institutions'that are in 
contradiction to the laws of nature, all those declaring the 
work of the Creator imperfect, are contrary to the principle of 
liberty ; for Liberty and Right, according to Nature, are one. 
' • Every ottetacle opposed to liberty — ^to the free expansion of 
the individuals-is, then, a violation of right and duty. Desires 
and needs are . eyery where the emanation of natural rights: 
;Duty in, the individual and in society consists in seeking 

9 
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answers to those rights by means in accord with the will of 
Nature ; and Justice consists in administering the law of that 
satisfaction in a manner to establish harmony in humau life 
by perfect accord between the individual and social insti- 
tutions. 

Behold, therefore, what society should strive to realize, in- 
stead of instituting laws and manners in permanent revolt 
against the tendencies of human nature. 

The forces of Life are capable of different motive-springs. 
Created in view of securing the Preservation, the Develop- 
ment, and the Harmony of Life, these faculties may be per- 
verted from their natural end when people are misguided. 
Human law should then intervene, not to clog the action of 
our faculties, but to regulate their motive- springs according 
to the ends of Life. 

For example, the faculties of labor and production, instead 
of being exercised solely for useful ends, have been perverted 
to the creation of engines of destruction and murder. 

It is the same with the natural desire to preserve — to econo- 
mize and accumulate property. ^ This faculty is often led into 
temptation to cupidity because our social institutions give no 
proper play to this economizing instinct, assuring it satis- 
faction within the limits of perverted passion. 

It is thus with all our faculties, which our political and social 
surroundings educate falsely and provoke their subversive 
expression. Up to the present time our laws have not dealt 
with rights and duties derived from our natural faculties. 
Their role has been to accept and justify precedent ; to pro- 
tect tradition by force substituted for right, and egoism in- 
stead of duty. Force has become the rule of those who make 
laws —and the rights of the weak are everywhere sacrificed, 
and their social position is just what the strong choose to 
make it. . 

Our modern legislation, whatever its admirers may think to 
the contrary, is but a traditioij of the past whose traces our 
economic and political revolutions have not been able to 
efface. It is full of the oppression, prejudice, and error in- 
herited from ancient and barbarous people, and to correct the 
faults of its origin society is to-day in labor. Our civil and 
political laws have been made in the interest of minorities, for 
the most part, who have accumulated the fruits of labor idxile 
the laborer's compensation has been poverty. Laws should 
be the safeguard of social progress — protecting the individual 
in all cases, and preventing the appropriation of the labor of 
others without adequate compensation* 
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Human laws can only be legitimate when they are the in- 
terpretation of natural laws in the individual and between na- 
tions, and they should always aid the Support, the Progress, 
and the Harmony of life. They have been established against 
the interests of the rights and duties derived from the facul- 
ties and wants of man, and they must be reconstructed on a 
different base. True justice must take the place of factitious 
and conventional justice before the reign of Social Harmony 
can be inaugurated. 



XXn. The Execittive akd the Judiciabv. 

Justice cannot rule in the decisions of law, nor in the de- 
crees of judges, until law is an expression of true justice, and 
not of arbitrary legislation contraiy to natural law. 

In order that magistrates and tribunals may protect the 
rights of all, these rights must be inscribed in the law. This 
is a fact that politicians of the day have generally ignored. 
How many among them, indeed, believe that a social panacea 
may be found in a political modification of executive^ admin- 
istrative, and judiciary powers ; not comprehending that by 
changing men instead of the laws nothing is gained, since the 
new men must sustain the old laws and thus perpetuate the 
errors of the past ? 

It is not simply to the constitution of executive and to the 
judiciary that the manner of administering justice is attrib- 
utable. The law is what the progress of ideas has made it, 
and magistrates will loan themselves to abuses as long as 
the legislator is unable, in his weakness^ to give the prestige 
of truth to laws. 

As long as the magistrate ignores the fact that justice rests 
on immutable principles, consecrated by nature, the law in 
his hands is only an instrument subject to the caprice of cir- 
cumstances, and despotism often fiunishes him the simplest 
means for resistance to human passions. 

'Under such conditions, justice is only a profession for him 
who administers it ; a profession wherein the judge has often 
less interest in serving the ends of justice than in lending 
himself to errors of opinion or to views of power without 
principle. 

As there is no just and invariable rule established, pub- 
lic common-sense is powerless to redress the wrongs that are 
constantlv beinff renewed. Under such circumstances, the 
public conscielice is roused by the wrongs the people are 
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mad^ to. suffer, and at intervals excess is arrested by revolu- 
tions. 

The study of the fundamental principles of lavr, and the re- 
form of our codes, is of the most pressing importance at this 
time, unless we would see still more hoiTible disorders in our 
social and political system. 



XXHL The Eight to Live, 

A code must be made to guarantee the right to live ; that 
is, to guarantee the necessary, the indispensable, to the preser- 
vation of human life. This means the satisfaction of the sen- 
sory and vital faculties implanted by nature for self-preserva- 
tion. Society owes protection to every child from its birth 
onward, and it is only by culpable neglect of duty that a 
certain number are abandoned to chance for supplying their 
physical needs. 

In order that -this first natural right— the right to Hve— 
should not be denied by society, it should be inscribed in our 
laws and inculcated in our morals. Legislation should pro- 
tect the practical means for satisfying the primal vrants of 
all. These means are : 

Food, 

Lodging, 

Clothing, 

Pure air, 

Light, 

Free space. 

Cleanliness, 

Salubrity, 

Hygiene. 

Society must watch* over the support and preservation of 
human life. 

All that is necessary to the preservation of health should 
be guaranteed by institutions. It should not be possible for 
any human creature to be deprived of this protection. The 
law has done much for those who have already, but nothing 
for those who are deprived of the necessities of life. 

Legislation can no longer remain forgetful of its duties ; it 
must be influenced by the progress of modem thought The 
immense wealth that the present age sees realized, opens the 
way for the possibility of satisfying the physical needs of all ; 
wlule the progress of philosophical ideas will lead to reform- 
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ing the errors that reason and conscience repudiate, and to 
which modem social tendencies are diametrically opposed. 



XXIV. SocsiAii Intebests. 

The codes are to be reformed in the interest of social rela* 
tions^ The law should confirm for the benefit of all : 

The rights of production. 

The rights of consumption. 

The rights of distribution. 

The rights of social protection. 

In confirming these rights in their full extent the law will 
assure by a counterstroke the practice of the duties having 
the same motives for base : 

The duty of production, inspiring each' one with the desire 
to create,^ by labor, manufacturing, by inventions, by scien- 
tific pursuits, giving all the opportunity to be useful to their 
kind; 

The dtfties of consumption, giving to each a mission of in- 
dividual provision, thus forming a part of the social provision 
and assuring to everyone the means of existence with oppor- 
tunities for enjoying the advantages of wealth, united to sen- 
timents of Justice, Equity, and Dignity which exalt the rights 
of the citizen possessing sovereignty and liberty — those bless- 
ings of Social Progress. Liberty is the indispensable corollaiy 
of all development and all progress in human life. Without 
it equilibrium in social life is impossible ; 

The duties of distribution, inspiring the general desire that 
each shall fill the place to which he is entitled in the perform- 
ance of industrial and social functions, to the end that all 
may aid in the development of social harmony — in everything 
which interests human Life ; 

The duties of social protection, assuring the peace and se- 
curity of all by the support that each gives to the rights of 
others, by the aid that each adds to the common interests, 
and by the desire that all have to render -themselves useful. 

This is what the spirit of the law of life should inculcate in 
the mind of the masses, and that which the written law should 
secure through proper institutions 
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XXY. Affbctional Need&- 

A code is to be made that will put human legislatioix. m 
accord with the natural law of our affectional needs, so that 
social institutions may be in harmony with them. 

Procreation, 

Love of sex, 

Paternity and maternity. 

Filiation, 

Friendship, 

Love of home. 

Patriotism, 

Fraternity, 
are the tendencies of the human heart that the written law 
has constantly outraged. 

The union of the sexes should follow the law of nature in 
the *free expression of the attractions of the heart in such a 
way as to separate love from venal contracts. 

The prejudices introduced into the law regarding the fam- 
ily, paternity, and maternity are to be eflGstced. What can be 
more monstrous than the law that excludes the child of love 
from his rights to paternal and maternal protection, and to 
the heritage of his parents in contempt of common-sense and 
sound philosophy? All children are legitimate before the 
same God who ordered their existence. 

The law which obliges paternity or maternity to conceal 
itself is a social crime which the legislator should answer for 
before the Tribunal of Life. 

The education and training of childhood are forgotten. 
The laws which shall provide for this great object are yet to 
be made. The right of property in human beings is effaced 
from our morals, but the right of abuse weighs still heavily 
upon the child through the want of proper institutions to 
protect him. 

In Paris, the capital of the civilized world, one-third of the 
new-bom infants are sent to certain death without any help 
from the law. Country nursing at fifteen francs a month 
means the right to destroy the infant without any interference 
of the police. 

Man, in making himself a legislator, thinks' he has the right 
to destroy the liberty of his fellow-being. He is not content 
with degrading love and the family instincts, but he has cre- 
ated by law a thousand obstacles to the liberty of reunion 
and association, to the attractions and charms of friendship. 
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But it is, above all, the highest form of aftection that legis- 
lators have most outraged. They have not feared^ through 
the laws of war, to break all the bonds that unite man to his 
native country, to the soil that he has cultivated, to the pro- 
fession he follows, to the friends with whom he lives, thus 
violating all the sacred affections of the heart to enroll him in 
the quarrels of his tyrants. 

And yet it is in the name of patriotism that the despotism 
of power pretends to undertake all these wars, contrary to the 
interests of the people. When all the best sentiments of 
patriotism have been outraged in the heart of man, then 
power invokes the sentiment for its own evil enda 

O men ! Do not forget that tnie paiidotism is that real 
love of country which would see its greatness develop 
through labor and peace. True patriotism springs from the 
love 'of humanity. Before true patriotism all men are 
brothers. Men desire to see the prosperity of the places 
where they live and labor, but they do not desire it through 
. war, not by the spoliation of their neighbors ; they desire it 
•through useful labor, in order to receive other peoples and 
nations as friends and brothers in the field of their pacific 
conquests. 

The code of laws, therefore, harmonizing with our affec- 
tioiial 'wants is to be made. It must give tibe human being 
liberty in the expression of all the love he is capable of in his 
attachments to others and to nature entire. 

Philosophers and thinkers, let your watchword be war to 
all the prejudices that stay the prosperity and the progress of 
humanity. 



XXVL Intellectual Needs. 

A code is to be made for the needs of the intellect in order 
to place within the reach of all. 

Education and training. 

The study of physics. 

Instruction in labor— that is, in manufacturing, in agricult- 
ure, and in the arts and sciences. 

In facilitating all the means of progress in human knowl- 
edge, placing the employment of scientific discoveries within 
the reach of all, we stimulate men to search for the secrets 
that nature holds in reserve for the progress and happiness of 
humanity. 
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XXYn. Eeugious Am) Moral Needs. 

A code is to be made as a sanction to social laws, in order 
to give sovereignty to liberty, and to all the higher tenden- 
cies of man their natural constitution necessary to found the 
social hierarchy upon merit. 

Our superior faculties are : 

Fraternity, 

The desire to be useful. 

The hierarchy of functions, order ; 

Sovereignty, libertj^ dignity ; 

Justice, Loyalty, Equity; 

Faith in the good. 

Choice of Superiority, merit ; 

The True, 

The good. 

The beautiful. 

The just. 

All the wants of man, in fact, which conduct to union, ao- 
cord, and social harmony. 

Tliis code should assure free thought, the right to proclaim 
the higher truths of the religion and the morality of the 
future, and the right to combat the errors of false doctrines 
which hold the mind in the darkness of ignorance. . 

Finally, these codes are the codes of social order — proclaim- 
ing human law subordinate to the laws of nature, and found- 
ing its legitimacy upon the power to secure happiness to all 
mankind. 



XXVm. The Application of Principles. 

Here ends the rapid sketch of the doctrine which serves as 
the foundation of the theories and facts presented in this 
book. If this sketch is found wanting from the point of view 
of psychological evidence, it will, I. trust, suffice for the pres- 
ent to establish the social, political, and moral rule- for the 
doctrine itsielf. 

The law of good and evil need no longer be a mystery ; for 
I believe I have clearly shown that Good is all that aids the 
free working of the Primordial Laws of Life, and Evil all that 
tends to oppose this end. 

My work is only an effort to apply these principles. Taking 
man as nature has fashioned hun, and the satisfaction of all 
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his natural wants as the law of life, we shall proceed with a 
firmer step toward the solutions of the social questions which ' 
we have undertaken. 

Stai-ting from the principles we have laid down, we see that 
everyone has before him something to gain or lose in life by 
obeying the law of good or of evil. 

To be useful to human life or to be hurtful to it are the 
only two paths before us. 

To he useful to human life by the means nature gives us — U> 
increase the things necessary to the well-being and the prog- 
ress of the individual and the species, and to facilitate the 
development of the faculties and the satisfaction of the wants 
of all. 

To he an ohstacle to human life is to sacrifice to the egoism 
of a small number that which should contribute to the happi- 
ness of a greater number ; to retain for the benefit of one 
that which might serve for the free expansion of the faculties 
and the satisfaction of the wants of many. 

The good, thus understood, opens a free field for the labor 
of all. Each in his sphere can aid the cause of human hfe by 
different ways according to his position, the means at his 
disposal, and his natural energy. 

There are, however, certain points inaccessible to individual 
action on account of the constitution of society ; such are cer- 
tain institutions where the law hedges them about and opposes 
all change and innovation. 

The penetration of these arcanas, which are reputed sacred, 
is the duty of those who influence the world through argu- 
ment and discussion. It is specially the business of legisla- 
tion to introduce necessary griarantees into these institutions 

But though the law incloses with a wall of iron nearly all 
the elements of which society is composed, still a certain num- 
ber result from individual action, and are thereby subject to 
private influence. 

Labor and its products, property and its investment, are of 
this number. Mdreover, these touch nearly the most pressing 
needs of social life. It is in this field, according to the doc- 
trine at the beginning of this book, that I, in my character 
first as a laborer, and then as a manufacturer, should specially 
study the progress that is possible in the way of ameliorating 
human life. 

My efforts in this direction will occupy the first place in 
the positive studies of the following expose. 



PART THIRD. 

CHAPTER Xm 
THE LAW OF SOCIAL EVOLUTIONS. 



I, The Divine End of Labob. 

The progress and the discoveries of the human mind have 
demonstrated that the universal Law of Life is the supreme 
law to which everything converges, to which everything aspires, 
and by which everything acts. The Law of Life is the bond 
between the systems of the universe, and it embraces all 
things from the atom ujp to God. 

All is united in Life by Life itself, but Being is distinguished 
there by the action of the faculties upon matter. 

It is to the exceptional influence that man exerts over matter 
on the planet that he owes his superiority. It is Labor that 
raises lum above all other beings on the earth. 

Man is not called into life, like other creatures, simply to 
elaborate matter by alimentation ; to him is given intelligence 
to improve all the forms of matter through labor — at first a 
necessity, and after, when man becomes sufficiently wise, he 
makes it his title to glory. 

Necessity and glory : these are the two poles of human ac- 
tivity. 

Labor from necessity is the rule in the ages of ignorance — 
ages of manual labor and material economies. This is the 
motive in the infancy of mankind. Misery and poverty are 
. then the cause of the activity of the great majority of men. 
Necessity is the motive for the accumulation of material re- 
serves by which individual prevision enriches society. 

The glory of labor on the contrary is the conquest of man 
over matter ; it is the motive of intelligent humanity, creating 
comfort and wealth by labor, machinery, and instruments of 
all kinds. It is the motive for the constitution of science — 
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intellectual reserves that humanity accumulates in its progress 
toward accomplishing its destiny upon the earth. 

So long as man is unable to rise to the comprehension of 
the extent of the duties and responsibilities which nature has 
imposed upon him, so long will he fail to understand that 
labor is his mission upon the earth, and he vrill continue guilty 
of the blasphemy of degrading labor to the position of a punish- 
ment. 

And yet there is no labor, however simple or insignificant 
it may appear, which is not nobler than idleness, though sur- 
rounded with honors ; and a day's work, well done, is worth 
more than a whole existence of inactivity. 

The various phases of labor are very far, in their beginning, 
from exemplifying the divine origin assigned to them. Labor 
is the means by which humanity rises ; but very slowly and 
painfully does it acquire the knowledge by which each step is 
realized ; and its sublime virtues, scarcely comprehended to- 
day, are then in no way foreseen ; for the subjection of man 
to matter, while he is unable to make the forces of nature do 
his bidding, prevents him from seeing all that he may expect 
by placing himself imder their protection, through labor intel- 
ligently conducted. 

If labor is hard, it is because of man's ignorance. The 
difficulties that remain to be conquered are in the eyes of 
reason a work of devotion that man owes to Life, and not 
a punishment inflicted upon him. Labor will cease to be a 
burden, when man comprehends its mission ; nor will it be a 
simple medium for satisfying selfishness. It will be the field 
where intelligence and devotion united will strive for the con- 
quest of Liberty, Fraternity, and Justice. Then the activity 
of man will produce unceasingly for all ; the means for honor- 
ably sharing the comforts and luxuries of life will be ample, 
and abundance will rapidly efface the traces of the misery 
and iniquity of the past. 

The labor of ages has developed a fund of ideas adapted to 
guide humanity toward its true interpretation, and the truths 
concerning it have been developing one by one for more than 
a half-century ; yet still, how many errors impede their social 
application ! 

Labor takes part in the divine work of Life. It is the in- 
strument of the progress of nations, the emancipation of peo- 
plea This we hope to demonstrate, while pointing out the 
way to put into practice truths which permit man to pene- 
trate the infinite perspectives of his future — the motives of 
God. 
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n. Phases of iNPiymuALs and of Sogikft. 

The laws which preside over movement and the march of 
life in humanity are analogous to those which preside over 
the march of life in the individual. 

Human societies have different characters and tempera- 
ments, according to the age of their social development Each 
phase of the life of a society corresponds to the expression of 
particular faculties and needs, as each phase of individual life 
has its particular tendencies. 

The first tendency in the life of a society is self-preserva- 
tion : the right to live. From the notion of right it rises to 
that of dutyj and from duty to the sense of harmony of in- 
terests, which is justice. 

If we consider man in the different phases of his existence, 
we first see the infant receiving the care necessary to his 
condition on entering life. He expresses his rights forcibly 
by cries and teai^ As he cfrows, he wishes to break away 
from bis leading strings, and move independenUy. He wish^ 
to possess eveiything that pleases him, seeking the satisfaction 
of his desires without any consideration of the rights of 
others ; and though incapable of creating for himself the 
means of living, he expects these without his intervention, 
finding in the unconscious affinities of his nature the justifica- 
tion of the right which he claims. 

To consimie and to move about is the sum of his life, and 
his rights rest solely on the duty of others, without considera- 
tion of any question of justice. 

Soon the child becomes the man, and enters the phase of 
labor. This is his natural emancipation. That which he ex- 
pected others to give him he feels that he can earn for him- 
self. Labor opens a new life for him ; he creates, he pro- 
duces, and even becomes a dispenser of necessities in his turn. 
He sees now in work the fruit of his action upon matter, and 
in the economies that he makes, the guarantees for the future. 
The energies of primitive morahty develop in him Iside by 
side with those of labor. The sentiment of ownership is 
joined to that of security, to the family instinct, and to love. 

These individual sentiments induce sociability, but within 
narrow limits. At this stage of development, man loves only 
that with which he is in immediate relation. He lives only 
for those with whom he is personally acquainted, and he is 
hostile to others ; yet still, the sentiment of duty is super- 
added to that of right He feels that, having received &vor8 
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from others, he ought to return them ; and his desire to see 
others happy increases according to his measure of progress. 

The widening of his sphere of relation with others softens 
in time the spirit of individualism, because higher faculties 
are brought into greater activity as such relations extend. 
Experience makes him see the necessity of the harmony of 
relations, not simply in individual but in social life, and then 
the phase of reason is developed at the same time as the de- 
sire to apply justice to human acts as far as he comprehends 
it. 

Thus social ideas extend in the human mind, from the 
family to the city or town, then to the canton, the province, 
the nation, and, finally, to all humanity. But it is by a thou- 
sand essays that this moral work is accomplished. There are 
few minds to-day that have freed themselves from prejudices 
of nationalities and boundary lines. 

Moral evolution in society is analogous to that which we have 
traced in the individual It is only slowly and little by little 
that it rises from the conception of Right to that of Duty, and 
from Duty to Justice. 

In primitive societies, men are the children of nature. 
They find in her the means of subsistence which they are 
incapable of creating by themselves. Attached strongly to mat- 
ter by the ties of the physical organism, the material side is 
the first object of their experimenta Labor is at first the in- 
stinctive result of individual want. Necessity commands, he 
obeys ; and the conquest of the things necessary to existence 
is almost his whole occupation. Yet man's needs exceed 
the amount that his labor can supply, and thus his desires in- 
crease, stimulating to greater effort until abundance is se- 
cured for all. 

Under the pressure of wants unsatisfied, man, while invoking 
the name of right as a basis of action, resorts to force and 
appropriates the property of others by violence. This spirit 
of cupidity causes the subversion of human energy, and in- 
struments of war and carnage are the result. 

Destruction, pillage, slavery, the subjugation of man by 
man, will continue to curse the people until the sentiment of re- 
spect for useful labor replaces the criminal follies of mankind. 
This state of things is the reign of right -ionnded upon the 
animal instinct of self-preservation, and sustaining itself by 
monopoly and conquest Thus human society offers the 
spectacle of incessant warfare. Man makes his progress 
through innumerable errors of subversive activity. 

Incapable of uniting for a worthy object, men unite for an 
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ignoble one. Concert in making an attack provokes the in- 
terest of defence. Wickedness and coyetousness force igno- 
rant human beings into war, making them labor collectively 
for resistance and self-preservation ; and thus is progress ac- 
complished even through evil God permits the stupidity 
and the wickedness of men to sei*ve indirectly the accomplish- 
ment of their destiny, developing their intelligence even 
through the perverted use of their activities. 

This period of social growth presents only successive phases 
of confused labor. Families isolated, poor, abandoned to 
themselves, working without order or foresight, exhausting 
their forces in ungrateful toil, blindly preparing the reign of 
duty, but without any interests apparently except individual 
ones. 

In history we find with difficulty rfny traces^of progress ac- 
complished by productive labor. Man is so fascinated by the 
reign of force, by the clash of arms, that he becomes indififer- 
ent to everything which has not the sword as a symbol History 
is a record of wars, invasions, battles, massacres, persecutions, 
assassinations, poisonings — facts which will soon be held in 
horror by nations. Its record of the good that man has done 
in raising matter to the rank of an auxiliary in the march of 
progress, is insignificant in comparison. The origin of all the 
useful discoveries in science and in the arts is generally lost 
in obscurity, unless indeed the invention gave rise to some 
persecution for its author. Yet, through all difficulties labor 
slowly effects her conquests over matter. Gradually the liaw 
of Duty rises from the reciprocity of facts. Society recognizes 
that violence gives rise to violence, and that the first condition 
of human peace is mutual respect and mutual assistance. 

Soon the sentiment of Duty dominates that of Bight. Even 
the abuses of force masquerade under the garb of duty. 
Wealth tends to increase by labor, and in the midst of their 
primitive poverty the people construct grand public build- 
ings, which transmit to coming generations their contingent 
of labor. Labor creates the means of locomotion and trans- 
poi*tation. By the construction of ships, rivers and streams 
and seas are laid under contribution to man. Labor estab- 
lishes exchanges and commerce between nations, while science 
advances just in proportion to man's progress in labor. With- 
out the aid of the labor of preceding generations, man is a 
poor creature. Society learns finally that it owes everything 
to labor ; and it is then that the law of equilibrium permits hu- 
man affairs to be ordered in accordance with notions of justice. 
When society reaches this point, the character of the moral 
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forces is modified ; it is justice that inspires society, and no- 
tions of duty and right result ; whereas in the primitive state 
of society duty grows from the sentiment of right, and justice 
from duty. 

The present social phase is in this condition, and differs 
greatly from the phases that have preceded. The wants of 
society create productive energies out of the interests making 
up the social bond, and labor is the force that is giving the 
world a new movement. The social reforms which our epoch 
engenders must be those which will organize the means to 
assure to the masses the comforts and advantages that labor 
producea This is the only way to render legitimate the em- 
ployment of wealth, and to place the social positions that 
depend upon it under the safeguard of justice, which will 
finally assure definite peace to the world. 

Society has passed the phases of childhood. We possess 
the true sentiment of right and duty, and we know the rules 
of justice and the way to reduce them to practice. To this 
end we must tear down every barrier to liberty, in order to 
establish social unity among individuals and nations. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
THE ELEMENTS OF PBODUOTION. 



I. The Action of Natube and ov Man. 

Labob is the principal aspect of life upon the planet. It is 
form, moyement, and thought impressed upon matter. 

To the work of Nature, the elements, man adds his own 
labor for the purpose of improving his condition in life, 
niches are the unconsumed products of labor which are re- 
served for future use. Wealth is composed of two elements 
— ^the work of Nature and the labor of man. The wealth which 
Nature produces she gives for the common use of all. 

Man takes part in the possession of natural wealth in two 
forms. The first is obligatory for all men. This is the 
passive form : the personal use that each is obliged to make 
of nature's products in order to live. The individual has a 
right to the natiu*al products q{ the earth. This is the right 
to life. * 

The second form is active ; it consists in producing, and 
supplements the first form. It is the action of labor and in- 
telligence applied to the work of Nature, widening the sphere 
of material life, and constituting the right of the individual to 
the products of his activity. 

Wealth accruing from the labor of man constitutes individ- 
ual right to property. In effect, when mau adds .new quahties 
to raw material, the sentiment of property commences its de- 
velopment. He feels and sees his influence upon matter, 
things submitted to his hand reflect a part of himself. They 
become incorporated with his thought by the action of his in- 
telligence and of his hands. They belong to the individual 
as the individual belongs to himself ; such is the sentiment 
of right in the human mind as soon as he operates intel- 
ligently upon Nature. The right of property, therefore, is cor- 
relative to that of labor. Such is the idea that man attaches 
to the possession of things, and their value increases as they 
represent more and more of labor. 

But, by the side of the individual right created by labor^ 
10 
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there exists a right created by the labor of Nature — a right 
that justice is to rehabilitate /or the benefit of ally after ages of 
indifference and oppression. 



IL Natural Wealth. 

While infant man is still ignorant of the processes of labor, 
he is endowed only with ideas necessary to self-preservation. 
Nature's products are common property. The soil, the fruits, 
the animals are a common stock from which each draws ac- 
cording to his needs, for as yet no questions of privilege are 
established. Anyone may appropriate the stone that he finds 
proper for a hatchet, cut the branch he desires for a bow, 
gather the ripe fruit, or kill the passing animal to satisfy his 
appetite ; hut the earth and its fruits, the work ofOod and Nature, 
remain the common fund from which the generations' which iirUl 
follow, like those which have preceded us, vnll unceasingly draw 
for the support of life. 

This is a primordial Bight which wiU continue as long as 
humanity endures, and man would never have questioned it, 
but that, in his primitive ignorance, he ignored the Laws of 
Life, Association, and Labor. 

Man is but the husbandman of Nature for the progress of 
life on the earth. He represents but a feeble part of the im- 
mense work which the natural forces accomplish daily to give 
all men the means of existence. If for one instant this pro- 
tection was withheld, mankind would perish from the earth. 
There are, then, besides the products of man's labor, those of 
nature, the common source of alL 

We must, therefore, distinguish the work of the creative 
forces above us from that of man ; the result of the genera] 
operation of the elements from the products of the human 
individuality operating with the forces outside. 

Nature is careful of her species ; all men are her children. 
Before them she spreads her treasures — natural products, be- 
ing the property of no one, are to be shared by all. Thus Nature 
consecrates the primordial right of all to the things necessary 
to life, and endows them all with the faculties and desires 
necessary to make use of them. 

The action of Nature is anterior to that of man, and she 
follows -him in all his labors. No individual can pretend to 
be the first principle of things upon which her activity is 
exercised. Before him. Nature created the elements ; more- 
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over, man can make nothing without the aid of Nature. Man 
did not make the earth, the water, the air, nor the light ; 
matter is not his work. Nature creates all things for the ex- 
ercise of man's activity, and to satisfy the wants of the race. 

The rains and the dews moisten the earth, and nourish the 
roots of vegetation. The air bears everywhere the vital prop- 
erties for sustaining all life. The sun gives daily the light, 
the heat, and the life which the earth requires. Plants grow, 
fruits ripen, and' animals increase for the good of humanity. 
The laborer melts the ores and converts them into metals, 
which he moulds into utensils and machines ; but he borrows 
fi'om Nature the materials, the air, and the fire, and without 
her aid he can do nothing. 

The laborer sows his fields, and gathers his harvests, but if 
Nature did not fructify the seed he sows, where would be 
the use of his labor? 

Nature accords to man the faculty to dispense her wealth 
for his own personal needs ; but she gives no one the right to 
monopolize her products. By the assistance that she gives, she 
confers on all men the right to a^ part of the fruit which results ; 
consequently the natural domain is inalienable. 

The right of each to the products of Nature is limited only 
by his physical needs. 

Society cannot justly place any obstacle to the exercise of 
this right ; she cannot modify the exercise of it, except by giving 
to the individual social rights superior to those he holds from 
nature ; that is to say, by converting his right to natural products 
into a sodetary right to the products of labor. 



in. Industrial Wealth. 

Until men began to impose restrictions and social rules 
upon their fellows, the right of property was confined to the 
individual who owned himself, and whatever natural products 
he could assimilate as necessary to his wants. 

But the mission of man is to appropriate material to his 
use, to transform and add his own labor to that of Nature. 
Here commences the individual right of property. 

Whatever man adds to the work of Nature belongs to him. 
The fruit of his labor is a I'adiation of himself — an extension 
of his being. But man cannot become the possessor of the 
fruits of his labor without putting himself under obligation to 
others. Property imposes duties upon him, because the ap- 
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propriation of matter for the benefit of the individual must 
militate against the rights of others ; and hence aiises the duty 
of compensating those who have thereby been deprived of 
their rightful share of the Common Fund of Natui*e. But 
man, actuated by the desire to possess, has failed to distin- 
guish between his own labor and the work of Nature, to which 
his own has been added. To preserve the property which hid 
labor has produced, he has at the same time appropriated 
that which belongs to all humanity ; and liian having mis- 
understood the true principles of right, society has, of course, 
failed to apply them, renouncing all control of wealth because 
human activity renders it individual. Still taxes and duties may 
be considered as indicating a right upon property that society 
has preserved ; but, far from having the characteristics of a 
Bocietary right, it seems, on the contrary, to justify the alien- 
ation of natural wealth, upon which human wealth depends. 

The law of progress. wiU not permit society to perpetuate 
indefinitely this social error. The right of property produced 
by labor, also the surplus value that it is able to give to things, 
must be distinguished from the pure productions of Nature to 
which all have the same right 



CHAPTER XV. 
GEEAT INDUSTRIES. 



L Pboobess of Labob. 

Bt the transformation or modification of the material con- 
ditions of present resources, man prepares the progress of the 
future. There would be no amelioration and no progress 
possible if all things were to preserve their forms invariably. 
To-day only those hopelessly afflicted with social blindness, 
deny thafc radical change in society is possible. 

It is our duty, then, to understand the conditions of social 
progresa When an edifice becomes old and tottering, ifc is 
not prudent to wait until it falls to the ground before study- 
ing the plan of its rebuilding. Our social edifice is in tins 
condition, and if we fail in the necessary foresight, it will fall 
to ruins before we are ready to give society the means of re- 
construction. 

It is important that we study the matter, in order to see if 
society can accomplish the progress to which it tends without 
considerable modification in labor, and in the condition, of 
the laboring masses. 

All progress in humanity is the consequence of some new 
fact upon which the progressive movement depends. To ef- 
fect any social progress for the benefit of the working masses 
we must realize something new in their means of existence 
and in their surroundings. 

Their means of existence is labor. Their surroundings 
embrace the workshop and the dwelling. 

Every attempt at social reform will be fruitless if it changes 
nothing in the conditions of labor ; and every attempt at re- 
forming labor will be useless or insufficient without improv- 
ing the habitations of workmen, and supplying the means for 
social enjoyment which every human being should possess. 

The materials for such reform are elaborated in the work- 
shop. It is by the progress of industry that the problem re- 
ceives the preparatory solution ; and this should be so, for to 
distribute we must produce. Labor alone can do this, and since 
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machinery and steam are brought to the aid of man, there is 
no limit to supply except that of demand. 

Without going back far into the history of labor, we find 
nothing but small industries carried on, each artisan making 
his own tools to work with. The workshop is small, and tlie 
means of producing limited to the strength and skill of the 
laborer. The implements are imperfect, bungling, and badly 
adapted to use. The cultivation of the earth suffers from in- 
sufficient means as much as manufacturing itself. 

Man thus reduced to his individual resources and inspira- 
tions makes use of complicated and wasteful methods. Pro- 
duction depends upon the routine of simple processes, which 
the state of isolation and the want of industrial capacity ren- 
der difficult to change. In this stage of the development 
of industry little is produced, means of exchange are limited, 
and those of transportation almost entirely wanting. The 
time comes when the backs of mules and asses no longer suf- 
fice for carrying goods. Highways are then constructed, then 
canals and railroads extend the means of production and ex- 
change in a marvellous manner. 

Then little workshops are rapidly replaced by gi*and manu- 
factories. Industry on a grand scale is established. 

Mechanical combinations are invented to utilize the motive 
forces of nature and thus aid man in his labor, by multiplying 
his productive power a hundred-fold. 

Means of action are concentrated ; the functions of labor 
are divided, and man is able to produce the things necessary 
to life at a price that could never have been possible in the 
little workshop, for he could not have united the three pro- 
ductive agents, labor, skill, and capital, in sufficient force for 
great production. Had he possessed the capital and the 
genius, muscles would have proved inadequate, and his power 
would have been always limited to that of the simple laborer. 

In the absence of scientific methods, production is still ac- 
complished on a grand scale because of the profits that result. 
Great manufactories are opened for the activity of the 
laborer ; steam plows deepen the furrows in the soil, machin- 
ery of all kinds is brought to aid man's industry, and all pro- 
ductions are increased and improved. Everywhere intelli- 
gence impresses itself upon the products of labor, but labor 
has only an indirect share in the advantages that result. 

Nevertheless, the great industries of this century are the 
preparatory evolution in methods and processes of general 
production necessary to the coming emancipation of the 
laborer through association ; and while waiting for this eman- 
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cipation, new means of production develop the wealth indis- 
pensable to the well-being of mankind, and render accessible 
to the masses, fabrics, provisions, and objects of all kinds 
which, but a little while ago, even the princes of the people 
were deprived ol 

It is perhaps consoling to reflect that for many centuries 
our fathers had no shirts ; that their greatest luxury of cos- 
tume was a simple tunic the threads of which were slowly 
spun between the fingers of their wives, and that the greater 
number of them had nothing to wear but the skins of beasts I 



IL The Pboobess of ABGHrrEcruBEi 

The progress of human intelligence in the means of pro- 
duction is not the only progress that has been accomplished. 
Architecture has kept pace with the new demands of modem 
industry, and the great factory has succeeded the little work- 
shop. 

It is to modern architecture that we owe those vast edifices 
where wool and cotton and flax and hemp are spun into a 
maze of threads as if by some magic power ; where nice au- 
tomaton machinery weaves the most varied fabrics under the 
inspecting eye of man ; those immense halls where metals 
from fiery furnaces are melted, ground, drawn out, flattened 
by forces so imposing, that the old fable of the labor of the 
Cyclops in the forges of Vulcan sinks into contemptible 
insignificance. These marvels attest the regal sway of man 
over matter, and the power of labor upon the earth. 

The improvement in methods of travel and ti-ansportation 
has stimulated labor to new efforts in building. Instead of 
the vast edifices of the past, which, by their massive display of 
materials are symbols of immobihty, fixity, or sterile contem- 
plation — if indeed they are not the expression of the subju- 
gation of the people — instead of these, civilization and peace 
demand from the builder's art airiness, space, convenience 
in the construction of modem buildings where people meet 
and mingle — vast waves of population which rapid ti-ansit 
pours from city to city, province to province, and from nation 
to nation. 

Architecture, art, and industry, before applying their re- 
generating power to the condition of the people, combine to 
give to the Debarcaderes of this great pacific movement the 
gi*andiose aspect which those monuments of the fusion of 
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peoples deserve, before exercising their regenerating influence 
upon the condition of man. 

Honor to the capital and the skill devoted to this work ! 
Humanity will do justice to it in the future, not seeing in 
them simple capitalists and speculators, but the benefactors 
of the race. 

We may boldly draw this conclusion from the facts estab- 
lished, that progress in production leads to progress in in- 
dustrial architecture, and that architecture, after having con- 
.sti*ucted the edifices necessary to the growth of production, 
should consider the dwellings of the working masses in a way 
to realize the best possible use of the profits of labor. 

All these questions are being studied, and the march of 
progress is gradually leading to great changes ; for the idea 
of participation and association is taking firm hold of the 
minds of the people, and these will become a social necessity 
when the evolution of labor is sufficiently advanced for the 
laborer to take the position to which he aspires. 






CHAPTEB XVL 
DISTRIBUTION. 



I. The Bate of Wages. 

Wages is to the -workman what coal is to the furnace, oil to 
the engine. Coal and oil support the working of the machine. 
Wages support the life of the laborer. It is no' more than 
the representative of that which man took from the common 
fund of nature before the idea of property came and robbed 
him of this domain of life. 

The wages system leaves the laborer in a situation analogous 
to that of the primitive man, who is subject to the hazards, 
privations, and accidents of a wandering and savage life. The 
laborer is subjected to all the fluctuations of wages and to 
the uncertain supply of work. No guarantee for the future 
exists for either. 

The wages system, far from affording the comforts that 
labor creates, hardly guarantees the necessities of life to the 
laborer. From this we may conclude that capital does not 
fulfil its duty toward labor. 

In the present state of the organization of industry the in- 
crease of wages is attended with practical difficulties, even to 
those leaders of industry who are best disposed toward the 
working classes. 

UnUmited competition is the principal cause of this. Com- 
petition is the struggle of industry with the cost of production, 
which embraces ; 

The price of the raw material, 

Wages, 

Interest on capital invested, 

Usury and depreciation of capital 

The economical management of these seyeral elements finds 
the best aid in the discovery of new processes ; but this is the 
work of genius, and all industries have not leaders capable of 
improving the methods of manufacturing. 

In the absence of ingenious devices to perfect labor and en- 
able the manufacturer to raise the wages of his workmen, if 
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he knows how to obtain at the lowest cost one or more of the 
elements of production, he is in a condition to* sell cheaper 
and make a greater profit than is possible to those who take a 
diflferent course. 

Industrial competition, therefore, has a permanent tendency 
to lower wages, which is constantly resisted by labor. 

The manufacturer loses sight of the fact that the sole end 
of labor is to make life more agi*eeable, and that it is with the 
amelioration of the life of the workman that we should com- 
mence. The manufacturer sees only the necessity of selling 
his products ; and hence the difficulty of raising wages when 
other industries maintain theirs at the same rkte. 

On the other hand, laborers cannot understand a condition 
of things which is the negation of justice and of their rights. 
They resist, and instead of agreeing upon the minimum of 
wages, in a general way, for each branch of industry, they or- 
ganize local strikes, which have little influence except to show 
the serious evils of modern labor, and the deplorable antagon- 
ism which exists between industrial chiefs and their workmen. 

Economists of the aiaiu quo and the cheap order see but 
one thing to do : to repress and put down strikes. Econo- 
mists of the laisser /aire (let alone) order, having no settled 
principles in the matter, demand liberty simply, for workmen 
and patrons ; but men who look more deeply into the future 
feel that these means are inadequate, and that the solution 
of the problem of the relations between laborers and em- 
ployers is to be found only in the harmony of relations be- 
tween the different elements of industry. 

Liberty will put these conflicting interests in position to 
demand their rights, but it can only be after the discovery of 
the law of their mutual agreement that peace can be estab- 
lished. But during the conflict that precedes the hberty of 
interests, so long sacrificed, measures will inevitably be re- 
sorted to by the representatives of labor, who will take the / 
law into their own hands. 

Would it not, therefore, be more sensible to avoid the posi- 
tive demonstrations which, without care and management, will 
be sure to result, and commence in advance to call out very 
sincerely and loyally tbe real desires of working-men, and 
make each day a step in advance toward the reforms that 
labor has a right to hope for. 

Such is my opinion ; and therefore, as a manufacturer, I 
have sought to apply the results of my practical studies 
wherever it h?is been possible, in view of the difficulties that 
our laws oj^ose to the progress of ideas and facts. 
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Questians tooching the relations between capital and labor 
are becoming more and more urgent. The rights of labor 
loudly assert themselves. The influence of i*aising or lowering 
wages, the principles for the regulation of workmanship, are 
everywhere discussed by workmen ; but the principles of 
economy that these questions include are still to be shown. 

The influence of the rate of wages upon the activity of in- 
dustry is but little understood at this time ; and still less the 
influence upon society of the equitable participation of the 
laborer in the profits of industry. A more just share accorded 
to labor would create morc^ consumers for what is produced. 
Industry would not be compiled to seek its consumers abroad, 
except to effect necessary exchanges aud for pi*oducts of gen- 
eral and international use. Industry would find a ready mar- 
ket near at hand for its products. Few comprehend the sig- 
nificance of this one fact 

But such is the fate of maji. His first function is to pro- 
duce ; the second to consume ; and if, as we have shown, 
notable progress has been made in the manner of production, 
nothing has been accomplished toward the organization of 
consumption, or the use of products. 

The remuneration accorded to labor, whatever its form, is, 
in the end, the part that it is allowed to take of the general 
products of industry. But in our society it is not sufficient to 
have done a great deal of work in order, to have a right to the 
products of labor ; the workman must receive a sign of ex- 
change — money — in order to have the right to buy these 
products. The money that the laborer receives in exchange 
for his work constitutes his wages. But wages may be low, 
while the amount of labor is considerable ; and the labor hav-* 
ing cost but little, the product may be cheap. The great ma- 
jority have nothing but their wages — if wages are low, they 
possess but little. He who possesses little can buy but little 
and consume but little, while he who possesses much can buy 
and consume much. 

The ability to consume, then; for the laborer is almost null, 
even ivhen prodv^cts are cheap. The poor can buy only accord- 
ing to their resources, while the rich can buy in quantities, 
and take advantage of sales when the market is low ; whence 
it follows that capital can consume almost everything, labor 
almost nothing. 

But, say the supporters of low wages:* "If you double 
wages, products will double in value ; the rich will be obliged 
to diminish their consumption ; a diminution in production 
will follow, and consequently the laborer will suffer for want 
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of work, and be deprived of all gain — which is much more 
serious than to be reduced to low wages." 

This is specious reasoning : the rich classes buying less, 
will pay the same price for a less quantity ; a less amount of 
^work from the laborer must suppoi-t the same number of per- 
sons, and the rest of his labor may be devoted to satisfying 
his own needs. The products of labor, instead of making 
superfluities for some, will be accessible to the masses for the 
satisfaction of their needa 

But suppose that wages are doubled. It does not follow, 
therefore, that the products of ind' itry will double their value. 
The industry of the United Stat4j of America, where the la- 
borer quite ordinarily receives three dollars a day, is a proof 
of this. The United States compete with other nations in 
cheapness of production. This is due to the fact that, beside 
the labor of man, there is that of nature and machinery. These 
last tend daily to increased development under the influence 
of well-paid labor. 

Increased wages permit a consumption on the part of la- 
borers which much more than compensates for the decreased 
consumption on the part of the rich. 

Some pretend that the increase of wages will not sensibly 
influence the condition of the workman. This is a great mis- 
take. It is inspired by egoism, and both the laws of Ufe and 
facts signally conden^n it. But let us calculate the result 
without reference to the numerous facts which in society con- 
firm the necessity for increasing wages. 

Suppose that the income of a capitalist allows him to 

consume 100 

And that the wages of the workman allow him to con- 
sume 1 ; then it will take a hundred workmen to 
consume • 100 

Total 200 

Therefore the capitalist consumes a quantity equal to 
that consumed by one hundred workmen. But if the 
same capitalist consumes 100 

We will suppose that th^ wages of workmen are doubled ; 

one hundred workmen then will consume 200 

Total 300 
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Consumption will be augmented, but the capitalist, who in 
the first case consumes half the products, in the second case 
consumes only one-third. The augmentation of wages in- 
creases the price of products, and consumption augments for 
the benefit of labor and diminishes on the part of capital. 

It follows, therefore, if we admit the quantity of prod- 
ucts represented as in the first case, by 200.00 

Capital will consume only 66.66 

And labor will consume 133.34 

The diffusion of wealtii is therefore effected by the increase 
of wages, and its concentration by the decrease of wagea But, 
it is urged, the instruments of labor, machinery, and tools, 
wiU cost more ; therefore the balance will put capital and la- 
bor on the same plane as before. 

No ; the value of machinery and tools will increase, it is 
true, but instead of contributing to raise the price of produc- 
tion, the machine leads to a contrary result, and the final ef- 
fects in no way touch the salutary consequences to the laborer 
of raising his wages. The truth is, the cutting down of wages 
is a grievous wrong which the law, from this time forward, 
should establish as a punishable offence. 

When industry experiences a surfeit of products, which in 
itself lowers the cost of production, it is a culpable act, at 
such times, to put the poverty of the laborer under contribu- 
tion by exacting work from him at a lower price, which still 
further increases the encumbering stock and prolongs the 
crisis indefinitely. 

Labor executed under such circumstances is often a shame- 
ful speculation for big profits, upon which the exploiter counts 
for recovering himself in his business ; a result which he can 
very well wait for, while the workman is ground down by 
privations. 

Under such circumstances it is the duty of industry, in- 
stead of aggravating the evil, to try to find a remedy for it. 

The increase of wages is a law of industrial progress, as is 
also emancipation of Jabor. 

Under the present system of economy, gold and silver being 
the representatives of wealth produced, the laborer can never 
be persuaded that he ought to be as well contented to receive 
five, as ten, francs of this representative, since ten represents 
two quantities instead of one of every commodity. 

There is, in fact, a veritable displacement of the general 
wealth. Qold and silver are limited. That which is in the 
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hands of one cannot be in the hands of others. In propor- 
tion OS monetary values are in man}' hands, circulation is 
ftctive, and in less danger of accidents than when all resources - 
of capital are concentrated in the hands of a small number, 
Avho, more sensitive to events, to political disturbances, cause 
frequent industrial crises, fii-st by the arrest of production and 
then of consumption. 

There are certain laws of economy that society cannot es- 
cape. The mutation of wealth is one of these. Aristocratic 
wealth disappears inevitably before the wealth of commerce 
and speculation, as these in their turn must give way to the 
wealth of creative and productive labor. The era of COL- 
LECTIVE WEALTH is slowly preparing by the side of in- 
dividual wealth. 

But these metamorphoses cannot take place without a thou- 
sa,nd gloomy prophecies on the part of certain economists. 
But once tho fact of the change accomplished, society rubs its 
eyes, finds itself still standing, and, after a little, comelt to its 
senses, and finds that a new progi-ess is realized. 

The most important fact which will immediately result from 
such metamorphosis will be a more general distribution of 
the fruits of labor, which now, through an idle and dissipated \ 

opulence, gorge the great cities, to the great injury of the ^\ 

functions of the social body. • 

It is true that the demand for futile and improductive 
luxuriAS will absorb a smaller part of general labor ; but the 
production of articles of common use, convenience, and en- 
joyment, will be greatly increased, and the condition of the 
people will improve in proportion as these become accessible. 
- The places where labor is performed will be embellished. 
The aspect of poverty in the country and manufacturing cen- 
tres will disappear. Labor will realize something more than a 
meagre rate of wages from the enormous wealth created under 
its hand. The workshop and the dwelling of the laborer, 
hitherto left to fate, will lose their aspect of poverty and neglect. 

Labor will acquire liberty in all its nianifestaiioiis ; and as 
commerce and speculation are acquiring the power that once 
belonged only to the nobility, so labor, in its turn, will take 
the place in society to which it aspires, and to which it has a 
right 

These are general aspirations of labor. They are being made 
apparent by demands for higher wages, or for a reduction of 
the hours of work ; and strikes will continue the weapon of the 
laborer until the true rule of justice is found and applied, 
which will harmonize the different elements of production. 
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Neither the increase nor the decrease of wages will bring this 
about. The law for this harmony is to be found in the as- 
Bociation of interests, and the first term in the equation must 
be the Right of Participation. 

From the day when the laborer takes part" in the decisions 
which shall accord to capital the interest recognized as just, 
and to jvages the part legitimately due, from the day when 
the laborer will be certain of sharing in the profits of any 
enterprise in which he is .concerned, in proportion, to his 
merit, there will be no strikes possible ; but there will be 
laborers devoted to the success of every great agricultural 
entei-prise and to manufactories of every kind,* for their in- 
terest will be in pei-f ect accord with the object of these under- 
takings, through the hope of a dividend proportioned to the 
eflPbrt they have made and the work they have accomplished. 

The workman will then change his long-continued hostility 
to the interests of the patron into a careful attention to every- 
thing that tends to seciu-e the prosperity and success of the 
industry in which his own interest is involved. Then work 
will be well done, and productions brought to the high- 
est degree of perfection, for workmen and patrons will be 
animated by that esprit de cojfs which inspires every soldier 
in an army to support the honor of the flag. 



11 Paupebisil 

Great progress has been realized in most branches of in- 
dustry, but its effects are only manifest on the products and 
on the means of producing. The condition of man, instead 
of improving in proportion to this progress, has developed a 



* It is often objected that when the laborer obtains a share in the 
profits of great enterprises he will be able to obtain the necessities of 
life for a lew liours work, and his tendency will be to idleness the rest 
of the time, which will cause a pcarcity of laborers. 

This obj'ection is a relic of the old theory of total depravity. Idle- 
ness and laziness are states of disease, not of health. In the ignorant 
laborer who has been worked like a cart-horse all his life, his dream of 
bliss may possibly be one eternal rest — ** one big sleep," as the Indian 
says. Idleness or inactivity on his part arises from an exhausted sys- 
tem, while in the idle rich class it is simply want of muscular develop- 
ment—in both cases abnormal. 

The healthful human being delights in activity. The truth is he 
works all the time when not sleeping ; that is, his faculties are in con- 
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new form of pauperism which afflicts all the centres of indus- 
try ; and, by a singular anomaly, it is in those very places 
where human industry is the greatest, where man with the 
greatest ease and rapidity creates the luxuries and necessaries 
of life, that we see the most misery accumulated. 

And yet, if man is most miserable in condition where he 
labors most, it is evidently due to the subversion of all no- 
tions of right industrial organization, and of the most simple 
principles of social equity. 

When agriculture and manufacturing have arrived wheife 
our present civilization has brought them, when such prodi- 
gies of mechanism are under the control of man, what use 
is the wealth of products daily accumulating if they are not 
to increase the social happiness of the race? This vast pro- 
duction is only an evil if it be simply to afford a few fortunate 
ones the means of a refinement carried to the extreme, while 
the great majority of human beings become brutalized in the 
midst of the disorder and poverty where the force of circum- 
stances obliges them to pass their lives, and where everything 
is wanting to elevate the soul and ennoble the heart. 

Is not the evil sufficiently apparent ? Look at England. 
Is there not there misery enough by the side of its luxury and 
opulence to establish the urgency of remedying this painful 
contrast ? 

No one denies the supreme value of the function of labor. 
No one questions its essentially moralizing virtues ; and yet, 
even in this, the results obtained are in manifest contradic- 
tion to the laws of nature. The present state of industry, in- 
stead of elevating man, leads the masses to poverty ; indiffer- 
ence to moral dignity is the consequence. 

These effects are exactly the reverse of what labor ought to 



stant play, and if society is organized for the benefit of all, all activity 
will count for the general good. 

One must be singularly lacking in the power to observe if he fails to 
see that the love of useful employment is a veritable passion among 
mankind, and not simply and always from the hope of personal benefit. 
One of the most striking examples of this is tlie old man, often with 
one foot in the g^ave, planting out young trees which he knows well he 
can never hope to benefit by, except in the thought that he is doing 
something for the good of posterity. 

No ; the human heart is not depraved, though it suffers a thousand 
wrongs for want of true integral culture. We have only to touch the 
right ppring, even in degraded men, and the response will confirm our 
statement. All are capable of devotion to the good and the beautiful in 
fidme degree ; and the business of society is to keep in constant view, 
constant action, the best, not the worst, possibilities of man. — Tr. 
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produce, and result from the Tvant of a true organization 
of labor and justice in the relations of men. The law of 
justice would consecrate labor to the progress of all man- 
kind. 

Those who have given any attention to the condition of the 
industrial populations of our time have been especially struck 
with the moral degradation that poverty produces upon a 
certain number of the working-classes. Is this condition, 
which the concentration of masses brings into relief, peculiar 
to industrial centres ? Is it less real in the isolation of the 
country, because less apparent ? The same causes produce 
everywhere the same effects. Where capital and the control 
of labor are concentrated in a few hands, poverty and wealth 
exist side by side. 

A fact that is clearly established is this : where the spirit 
of emulation, or the excitation common to concentrated popu- 
lations, cannot find expression in the order of useful faculties, 
it leads individuals to injurious activities through disgust of 
their kind of life. 

Seeing poverty and wretchedness more prevalent in indus- 
trial centres, many have concluded that this is attributable to 
the fact of the greater agglomeration of people there. From 
an apparent effect they have thought to deduce an invariable 
cause. They forget that it is a law in morals as well as in 
physics, that great forces are capable of producing evil or 
good according to the way they are directed. 

Great human agglomerations become the focus of indus- 
trial and moral perfection when their forces are wisely di- 
rected, or they tend to contrary results when subjected to a 
false direction. 

It is to vicious organization that we must impute, for ex- 
ample, the facility with which, in the centres of industry, the 
laborer abandons himself to the folly of intemperance, while 
the laboring farmer and the village artisan are more sober. 
For these, the isolation of the country leaves the mind inac- 
tive, while the laborer in great manufactories has his faculties 
constantly excited by contact with his fellows ; and if noble 
and worthy objects are wanting as aliment for the mental 
attractions, the wine-shops are unfailing. Nothing is offered 
to render it easy for the laborer to make a good use of his 
money ; but, on the contrary, all base schemes unite to seduce 
him into foolish and abusive squandering of the wages which 
are already insufficient for the wants of his family. Nothing 
is done to render the workman's home attractive. In the 
great majority of cases it is desolate from the absence of the 
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necessaries of life, or repulsive from the sordid poverty of its 
appointments.* It is not surprising, therefore, that the labor- 
er should yield to the outside temptations offered him. 



in. Necessity of Sharing Pbofits. 

The social problem embraces production, distribution, and 
consumption. These three parts of Social Life are so united 
that questions relating to one cannot be solved without the 
aid of the others. There is, then, no possible and definite so- 
lution of the social problem except in the organization which 
will give to these the most favorable direction for the prog- 
ress and development of Human Life. 

The indigence of the working-classes is to-day the gravest 
problem before society, for it involves that of the distribution 
and use of the products of labor. 

The greater part of men, up to this time, have seen in the 
progress of industry nothing more than the development of 
production ; but there is more to be seen. It is not enough 
to witness this surging human activity for the purpose of ex- 
amining the effects ; we should understand what it means, 
and seek to organize labor upon* the basis of equitable distri- 
bution, and, further, to create surroundings for the laborer 
which will affoid him and his family the means of making a 
useful and intelligent disposition of the fruits of his labor — a 
use which shall best harmonize with the objects of life. 



* There seem to be very few new discoveries made relative to the 
causes that make husbands, as well as baclielors, prefer the club, the 
bar-room, etc. , to the family circle. It is always want of comfort, want 
ot* qu et want of attractions generally, at home. This is doubtless true, 
but it is not all of the truth, since thousands of men leave the pleasant- 
est homes for these outside attractions. And just here we may say that, 
il' the home is so sc^ualid and mean that the man, who passes compara- 
tively few of his waking liours there, is to be excusecl for refusing to 
submit to it, the woman, who is confined there all the time, ought to be 
u:ieiisi}(l when she runs away from it altogether! 

ihe simple truth is, no private circle satisfies all the wants and aspi- 
rations oJ any well-conditioned human being. The world is in fact our 
rightful field of culturo and development. Men, women, and children 
have a right to ** outside amusements,*^ and they should be provided in 
variety and abundance ; but so adapted to human wants that they tend 
to real c =.lture while they amuse, and so organized that, while they grat- 
ify the higher artistic and social demands, they do not involve pecu- 
niary distress. — Tr. 
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Human actmty is equal to the task of the salyation of soci- 
ety, but on condition that it shall take a direction consistent 
with the Laws of Life. This direction has not been possible 
in the past owing to the disturbances created by war, which 
destroys the we^th produced by man, and, at the same time, 
man himself. 

Man struggling for life with his fellow-man destroys, but 
builds nothing. War brings in its train all the evils that turn 
society from beneficent projects for the good of all. 

And war — this is all the past of humanity ! But the blind- 
ness and the ambition of princes have reached their term. 
Very soon they will lose the power to force human beings, like 
cattle, into slaugh ten n g pens called battle-fields. Society feels 
the need of breathing an atmosphere of peace and industry. 
Soon the struggle will not be against the evils proceeding 
from outside wars excited by the stupidity and the wicked- 
ness of governments, but against the evils resulting from the 
bad use of the products of labor and the unjust distribution 
of wealth. 

Wealth should honor labor, and do it full justice ; and 
laborers should respect capital in the hands of those who con- 
secrate it to rendering labor productive, to augmenting wealth 
and making it accessible to ^1. 

Men of genius, pioneers of humanity, continue your regen- 
erating mission. Devote generously the leaven of your works 
to the sanctuary of labor, and claim justice and equity for 
alL 

The time to organize has come. It is not sufficient to attack 
the iniquity of institutions due to the ignorance of the past. We 
must seek the means for the salvation of the future. 

The first step toward this end is the concert and accord of 
the productive forces. This is to be accomplished by the 
equitable distribution of the products of labor. The equity 
of distribution is simple obedience to the laws of right Mid 
duty. 

The comforts of opulence show us to w^hat the perfection 
of individual life aspires. It is not, then, for opulence that the 
existing state of things should be changed. Misery and pov- 
erty, on the contrary', are social evils in all their ugliness ; and 
here we must commence the application of a remedy which 
will give the poor free access to a more decent and 'agi'eeable 
existence. 

As soon as the worst aspects of poverty are removed, labor 
and wealth will not be so widely separated. The relations 
between men will be more natural, agreeable, and sympa- 
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thetic, and humanity will have conquered the social condition 
which is its destiny. 

What may we expect from France ? Will she do like Eng- 
land ? Manifest a complete indifference to the fate of the 
masses? Will she let this propitious moment of the develop- 
ment of grand industries pass without inauguratiDg an equi- 
table division of the profits arising from labor, and without 
effecting a reform in the dweUings of workmen? 

If common-sense and science are not directed to these mat- 
ters, France, like England, will soon witness still greater 
degradation and misery among the laboring-classes. 






CHAPTER XVn. 
ASSOCIATION OF LABOR AND CAPITAL. 



I. EtiEments of DisTBiBnnoN. 

. We have seen that nature precedes man in the production 
of the things necessary to the race ; she has provided for his 
primitive needs, created the material upon which his forces 
can act, and thus has established the Primordial Right of All 
to the Natural Productions. 

The transformation of matter that man effects by labor is 
only a complement of things already existing — an element 
of new life with which man enriches life in general 

In proportion as man, through labor, conquers the elementp, 
he makes use of the resources that nature holds in reserve. 
The primordial right of all to the products of nature be- 
comes confounded through the products created by labor, 
and merges into the social right to artificial wealth, which in- 
creases as man takes advantage of the resources of nature in 
his methods of labor. 

Natural production represents that which proceeds from 
the action of the elements ; and as this action is universal it 
is confounded with that of man, so that, if it affirms clearbj the 
right of all to the minimum, it does not specialize itself in the 
production of man, nor can it be estimated except by the need 
which its function is to satisfy. 

The labor of man succeeds the productive forces of nature. 
Physical and mental work of all kinds — ^labor in agriculture 
and manufacturing, in industries of all forms, in teaching, in 
the arts and sciences — constitute the human contingent of 
production. Labor generally embraces all human activity ; 
but it specially qualifies the activity of man directed to the 
transformation of matter. 

Labor precedes wealth as it precedes science. Talent, 
.capacity, and genius increase the value of labor and eniich 
society with useful discoveries and applications, which enlarge 
the circle of activity and constitute the reserve or intellectual 
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accumulation designated under the names of science, art, and 
invention. 

Genius aids labor and capital by discoveries Vhich increase 
and perfect the development of production. 

An invention is a conception of genius carried into action. 
To inventions society owes new resources continually, and 
new means of producing useful things. Science and the arts 
are works of genius amassed in the world to assure the easy 
means of transforming matter. 

When the results of human activity are material — that is to 
say, when they are of a nature to serve, under any form, our 
constant needs — the surplus is designated as capital or wealth. 

Capital, then, represents anterior labor. It is the equivalent 
of labor saved up and held in reserve. Not having entered 
into consumption, it can serve to aid in a new enterprise. It 
therefore plays a useful part in givihg to labor easy means of 
applying the discoveries and inventions of genius ; but its 
r61e is entirely passive. Its influence is not manifested in 
production except under the impulse given to it by labor and 
skiU. 

Capital, whether in the form of lands, fabrics, machinery, 
or raw material, needs the vivifying influence of labor to 
make it useful, and the aid of genius to discover the means 
to make the most of everything. 

The wants of human life unite the different sources of pro- 
duction in a close solidarity ; and therefore we ought, after 
having defined these sources of wealth, to seek the means of 
uniting them upon principles of equitable distribution, in con- 
formity to the natural right, and proportional in all cases to 
the aid given by each. 

Distributive Justice should preside over the interests of the 
different factors of production. This is the social problem to 
be solved. 



XL Necessity op Equitable Disttobution. 

As soon as industry reaches a certain development, it gives 
rise, under one form or another, t-o the union of those who 
possess capital, those who do manual work, and those who 
have the capacity of organization. Nothing of importance can 
be effected by one of these alone. 

Now let us see how these three forces are at present dis- 
tributed. 
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Capital takes its place as sovereign master. It admits no 
sharing in the proceeds neither by labor nor talent. 

The force of circumstances has always accorded to labor 
about enough to feed the laborer. Wages represent to-day 
the amount that all those receive who are employed in the 
service of others. Is it just that labor should be counted out 
of all direct participation, and that its aid in production 
should be due only to the laws of necessity ? He who pos- 
sesses resources profits from the superiority pf his position ; 
but that does jiot justify- him in abusing his trust. 

Invention has rarely been distinguished from other labor. 
It is confounded with it, and submits to the same laws. The 
inventor is always the prey of the strong when he is poor ; 
and yet invention is the most powerful lever of modem indus- 
try. Wherever it has found its place it has created industrial 
prosperity ; but it can do nothing without the assistance of 
capital and labor. Now, as capital, labor, and invention are 
indispensably necessary to the creation of things of use, they 
should be united in sharing the profits which they create ; and 
yet one of these enjoys nearly all the results. Capital absorbs 
everything. Labor and invention have no direct interest in 
the definite results. The consequence is that while capital, 
which is interested in the profits, is careful of all the pro- 
cesses, labor is completely indifferent, when, indeed, it is not 
hostile. 

Such is the result of the errors under which the world still 
labors, in i-egard to the principles of the true organization of 
labor. 

The distribution of the products of industry, as it now 
exists, is a kind of social groping in the dark. There is no 
rule, no principle serving as a basis. 

If, in the actual conduct of any business of production, it 
appears equitable to give an interest to capital in return for 
the service it renders, and if it appears equally just to remun- 
erate genius and labor according to their usefulness, it is 
certainly not equitable, when these three unite in a collective 
work of production, that one should arrogate all the profits 
of the enterprise, except the amount paid as wages and the 
emoluments of talent and genius. There is no reason nor 
justice in this, and the masses know it ; hence their continued 
\ calls for equity in the division of the products of labor. 

This sentiment has entered deeply into the ideas of our 
, time ; and society will do well to take note of it. The con- 
trasts of poverty and opulence due to the present division is 
BO evident that the people will not fail very soon to demand a 
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change, and it behooves intelligent people to meet this de- 
mand if they would avoid disastrous consequences. 

Equity in the division of the products of labor should be 
henceforth the basis of order in society ; not order imposed by 
force, but true and durable order, resting upon the gratifica- 
tion of all the faculties that have, by the will of the Creator, a 
right to the products of labor. Equity in distribution is the 
first step toward removing the apple of discord from among 
men. Its practice will teach us to be just, and to apply to 
our acts the principle of true morality. 



nX The Principle op Distribution. 

To labor, capital, invention, and natural production is due 
all that is' necessary to human life. We must find the repre- 
sentative quota of the rights of each of these four sources of 
production. TJie rule for determining this is to be discov- 
ered, since up to this time their union has not been weU char- 
acterized. 

Let us try to see how, by practical and simple means, we can 
establish the xxAeiov equitable distribution in harmony with the 
Laws of Life. 

The price of labor in any new or exceptional work is reg- * 
ulated by agreement, and by certain customary rates when the 
work is of an ordinary kind whose object and value are well 
determined. Sometimes it is regulated by the time that the 
labor is to be employed. 

Capital renders a service to production which is recognized 
by the payment of interest. This interest varies according to 
the importance of the service. It is subject to fluctuations, of 
which banks mark the rate. It is regulated by convention or 
agreement, and in default of these by the law. 

Invention, genius, or talent have the light to a joremium 
proportioned to the importance of the invention or improve- 
ment they have made. 

NaturaJ production legitimatizes \hQ social right oi each. It 
constitutes the part necessary to assure the protection due to 
the weak, and liberty and progress in life to all. In the pres- 
ent state of our society, taxes, insurances, and mutual relief 
funds are a feeble representation of this. 

Labor, capital, and invention being the means of produc- 
tion depending on man, distribution must be established on 
the proportionality of these. The common social right of all, 
being the representation of a right to the natural support af- 
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forded by nature^ is measured by the minimum of support in- 
dispensable to those who cannot take care of themselves by 
their personal resources. 

These general principles once presented, it is easy to con- 
ceive their appHcation to distribution. 

Wages, interest on capital, and prizes being first deducted 
from the disposable part of the products, the net profits are 
then distributed to the social reserve, to labor, to capital, and 
to invention, proportioned to their legitimate rights repre- 
sented by : 

The wages of labor. 

Interest or rent of capital. 

Prizes to invention. 

The part due to social needa 

Therefore, from the profits remaining after all expenses are 
paid, equitable distribution will give in the future : 

To Social Prevision the minimum indispensable to insure 
each one against misfortune ; 

To laborers a dividend proportioned to the wages, salaries, 
or emoluments that they may have received for work ex- 
ecuted ; 

To capital a dividend proportioned to the interest or rent 
agreed upon, be it for the farm, the workshop, machinery and 
tools, or raw material which it may have furnished ; 

To inventors a dividend proportioned to the prizes awarded to 
their discoveries. 



rV. Examples op Distbebution. 

We will give first a transitional example, in which capital, 
having the power to fix the conditions of the distribution, has 
reserved a very high rate of interest, say fifteen percent., while 
consenting to the principles of distribution just indicated. 

In a workshop the balance-sheet shows that it has paid 
during the year : 

For wages and salaries to two hundred and fifty Francs. 

workmen and emjDloyees 225,000 

For interest on one million francs at fifteen 

percent ' 150,000 

For invention and direction 25,000 

Total 400,000 

Net profits for the year 60,000 
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From this sum we deduct first for the reserve fund a per- 
centage corresponding to the Natural Right to natural produc- 
tions. We will suppose that practice and experience has 
represented this as five percent, of the value of these various 
united interests, that is, 20,000 francs. There remain then 
40,000 francs to share. 

There is ten per cent, to distribute to all the interests 
which have a first right in the concern. Capital presents its 
interest coupons, the laborers and inventors their memo- 
randa of wages, etc., and each one receives ten percent, on 
the suras paid him. The thing is done. 

Under the present way of conducting industry capital alone 
would have icJ^en the whole 60,000 francs. 

Under the proposed system of co-operation there would be 
accorded 

Francs. 

The Social Prevision fund (insurance) 20,000 

To labor 22,500 

To invention. 2,500 

And to capital 15,000 

Total : 60,000 

In this example labor brings 225,000 francs of the values 
creating the profits ; capital, 1,000,000 francs for buildings, 
instruments of labor, etc., which have served in the pro- 
duction ; invention and direction, 25,000 francs. 

The 225,000 francs in wages is paid when labor has de- 
livered the goods ; capital gets back its 1,000,000 francs on 
the sale of the products ; then the amount due to invention 
and to the administration are deducted from the receipts ; lot 
this distribution regards the inventors and administrators in 
the concern as laborers, and therefore they have the minimum 
of salary. 

The claims of invention and administrative capacity are 
only justified by the success of the business, and their gain 
is not counted until after the accomplishment of their mis- 
sion. The absence of profits would be a sufficient reason for 
their receiving nothing. 

Every industrial establishment, every industrial enterprise, 
could easily make analogous conditions of distribution, mak- 
ing laborers participants until the time when they will be- 
come co-operative associates. 

The gravest obstacle will come from those who count on 
the low rate of wages to enable them to compete in producing 
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low-priced goods. The partisans of cheap products do not 
know that the consequence of their system is distress and 
poverty to the laborer ; and that it would be far preferable to 
have products sold at a higher price, because of fair wages to 
the workmen, than to try to produce goods at a low price, 
which often cannot be effected except by robbing the work- 
man of his just due, and thereby preventing him from making 
use of the products of industry. 

We win now give an example of more advanced combina- 
tions in the way of the association of all the elements of pr6^ 
duction. 

An industrial estabUshment employing a thousand work- 
men and assistants of different orders decides to operate 
upon the industrial co-operation of labor, capital, and skill. 
The three elements are summoned to regulate the basis ot 
distribution. 

Wages and salaries are fixed at the customary rates. The 
capital offered is three millions of francs, and it is found that 
two millions are sufficient to carry on the business ; yet those 
interested say that if they admit a supplementaiy million to 
the capital invested in buildings, material, and floating capi- 
tal strictly necessary, they will be able to buy raw material 
for cash at the most favorable moments at a discount, and, 
moreover, to wait the expiration of the time for payment 
of goods deHvered, thereby avoiding discounting the notes of 
the estabUshment. Thus is saved one profit that would other- 
wise go to the banks, and another on the purchases of raw 
material. The three miUions, then, are admitted to the con- 
cern at an interest of s^x percent 

Labor is generous toward capital under the system of equi^^ 
table distribution, because it recognizes its value to the laborer. 

These preUminary bases settled by the parties interested, 
through delegates for the purpose, nothing remains but the 
simple question of keeping the books of i^e estabUshment. 

Independent of the general business accounts of the com- 
pany relative to the industrial and commercial management, 
there is kept a special auxiliary book where aU the interested 
parties have their wages or salary accounts. Besides this, 
each participant keeps a pocket account-book in which is in- 
scribed each day the wages earned or pther lights of partici- 
pation, so that each individual holds in his own hands a copy 
of his account. 

In this way. on the day of settlement the accoimts of the 
establishment clearly present the claims of each in the general 
distribution. 
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We will suppose these rights established in the following 
manner : 

Francs. 

Interest on three million francs at six percent . . . 180,000 
Wages, salaries, etc., of the thousand workmen, 
clerks, employees, and administrators, paid 

during the term of business 1,000,000 

Prizes to inventors and the remuneration of admin- 
istrative capacity. , 80,000 

• 

Total-rights in the distribution 1,260,000 



Balance to be distributed 378,000 

Dividing this 378,000 by 1,260,000 we have thirty percent 
of dividend to distribute between labor, capital, and skilL 
Therefore, every thousand francs of wages, every thousand 
francs of salaries, every thousand francs of interest, and every 
thousand francs given as prizes to inventora, receives three 
hundred francs of dividend. 



V. Elasticity of the Principle op Association. 

The principle of the right of participation founded on this 
basis is in its nature a ti-ue one, and simple in practical ap- 
plication. 

The conditions of its application, however — supposing that 
there is perfect agreement, tacit or expressed, between the 
elements co-operating — are essentially variable. The rates 
of interest, of wages, and of prizes are subject to variations 
determined by the need that the productive factors have of 
each other ; but once these factors have fixed their respective 
rights, according to their utility in production, they remain on 



\ 



During the t.erm of the business there has been 
sold 2,500,000 francs' worth of products, pre- 
senting after the balance of accounts a net 
profit of 441,000 

The sum due to Natural Prevision, as a minimum | 
or equivalent of the natural right of each to 
the bounties of nature, being five percent, 
upon the principal represented by all the inter- 
ests, is 63,000 
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a footing of equality in the distribution of supplemental^ 
profits, and the principle ought to become invariable. A franc 
of wages will come in for the same as a franc of interest ; but 
the rate of wages and of prizes to inventions will be fixed in 
advance by agreement ; or, this failing, the legal rate of in- 
terest and the customary rates of wages must serve as guides. 

It should not be lost sight of here, that equality of wages 
and interest in the distribution of profits is preserved through- 
out It should 4>e remembered, also, that notwithstanding 
this equality the part taken by labor and by capital in pro- 
duction wiUnone the less continue infinitely variable, accord- 
ing to the will of the associates. 

One industry might reserve five percent, interest on capital, 
another ten percent, and so on, so that considerable differ- 
ences might be established in the relations of capital and Isr 
bor without detracting anything from the principle of the 
equality of their rights in the net profits of production. 

The objections, therefore, against the equality of the rights 
of wages and interest in distribution are without value. 
There is no need of any useless complication in distribution ; 
a franc of wages receives the same amount as a franc of cap- 
ital 

When many contracting parties are recognized as indispen- 
sable in an enterprise, each must have a right proportional to 
his aid in the work and receive accordingly. Literest, wages, 
prizes agi*eed upon, ai*e the representatives of the aid that each 
has added to the production. 

Capital, like labor, fixes its conditions beforehand. If the 
interest on capital rises, labor receives lesa If wages rise, the 
dividends of labor are increased. The rise or fall of interest, 
wages, and prizes meet all qombinatious by their mobility. 

It is useless to complicate distribution. If wages or inter- 
est has any reason to complain, it must accommodate itself 
to circumstances. By varying the rates, the dividends vary 
proportionally ; there is therefore no necessity to establish 
troublesome differences in the rights to profits. 

Capital and labor, while uniting under the protection of a 
principle which makes them interested in the success of every 
enterprise, are none the less free in their movements. Labor 
goes without restraint where capital is less exacting, wLile 
capital looks for the labor that will give the most advanta- 
geous results. 

It is evident that all capital will not be admitted on the 
same basis ; but as there is perfect liberty in agreement, there 
need be no absolute rule. Each association or participating 
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company makes its own conditions, establishes its rules and 
modifies them as it pleases. For example, obligations guar- 
anteed may receive a fixed interest and no share whatever in 
the profits: The invested capital may receive a greater or less 
rate of interest than the floating capital. Experience will 
show in any particular enterprise what combinations are the 
most advantageous. 

As every workman should reserve the right to discuss bis 
wages, so also should capital reserve its right to discuss its 
conditions. 

There is no difficulty in inaugurating the principle of equi- 
table participation in the profits of production on the basis of 
the proportionality of the aid received from labor, capital, and 
skill, recognized and admitted by argument or by usage. 
There is no change necessary in the present manner of con- 
ducting business. The only thing is to decide in advance the 
rate of interest on capital invested in the enterprise, if we do 
not wish that the legal rate of interest should rule. 

Trustees, directors, clerks, agents, overseers, laborers dis- 
cuss their emoluments, their salaries, their wages. Each one 
takes part in the production and withdraws when he pleases, 
or according to his agreement, without disturbing either the, 
functions or the course of the business. In retiring, each 
preserves liis rights in the distribution of profits according to 
the amount of the remuneration he has acquired ; and anyone 
entering the concern later will have rights measured by the 
remuneration he receives up to the day of distribution. In 
withdrawing from the entei-prise, the director, like the la- 
borer, will cease to participate in the profits. 

But every new principle has a struggle for existence. The 
association of capital, labor, and skill in production will find 
resistance ; yet this will give way before the force of the mo- 
tives that pubUc sentiment will see in the justice of its appli- 
cation. 



"VL Necessary Guabantees. 

When industry becomes perfectly organized, the principle 
of the participation of labor will become a social right more 
deeply felt than it is now, when it is involved with the individ- 
ual right of each to the possession of his implements of labor. 
Great organized industries, owning all machinery and tools, 
and concentrating production, will, because of the progress 
accomphshed, aUbrd the laborer much more than an equiv- 
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alent for the ownership of his tools. It will aSbrd him su- 
perior resources of comfort and greater prosperity. 

The association of labor, capital, and skill as a social prog- 
ress will march hand in hand with industrial progress, and, 
far from injuring each other, they will work harmoniously 
together for the conquest of all reforms. 

Moreover, association will prove a remedy for the obstacles 
to our industrial progress, for it is the key to that industrial 
organization on which must rest the future prosperity of 
nations. The participation of labor and skill is not one of 
those' vague formulae whose practical sense is incomprehensi- 
ble, likejbhe old cry of "the rights of labor," formerly thro.wn 
to the wind of publicity. 

The right of the participation of labor is no more difficult 
to understand than the right of the participation of capital 
It is a most simple arithmetical question. 

The right of the participation of labor neither increases 
the cost of production nor hinders the progress of industry. 
The principle can be applied to all enterprises without modi- 
fying the conduct of business, and consequently is applicable 
to modern industry in its present state. The blind resistance 
of prejudice in this, as in all progress, is the only obstacle to 
conquer. 

The guarantees of different kinds which the laborer should 
have present no obstacle to the new system. They are al- 
ready, more or less, embraced in practical industi^' under 
the influence of the desire on the part of industrial leaders 
to find remedies for the unfortunate among workmen. The 
principle of participation develops all the tendencies to benev- 
olence and justice toward the laborer. 

There is really no difficulty in the practice of the partici- 
pation of labor and skill in the profits of industry conjointly 
with that of capital. 

This principle, freely accepted, will tend gradually to the 
association of all human interests. Then individualism will 
disappear, as also wiU egoism, which is its outgrowth and 
which constantly leads man to forget the rights of others. 
Association will inspire more humane sentiments, and the 
rights of all will be respected and protected. 

A right too long ignored is that of the laborer to a mini- 
mum of support when incapable of working. This is perhaps 
the first social right that labor will have to establish in prac- 
tice, and then to oppose the anarchy of competition and the 
consequent undervaluation of the price of products. 

This right, founded on the aid that nature gives without 
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cost to all human industry, should give rise to a social pre* 
vision for the benefit of all, proportioned to the value that 
labor has afforded in the creation of wealth. 

Not only should industry pay labor its wages, but it should 
pay the Social Prevision reserve, giving the disabled laborer 
a minimum of support, which all have a right to in the name 
of the universal right to the preservation and the support of 
life — a right that society must soon confirm. 

The importance of estabUshing this Social Prevision reserve 
in the manner we have indicated, instead of raising relief 
funds by retaining a portion of the wages according to the 
custom in many establishments, wiU be evident at once ; for 
the retention of any part of the laborer's wages diminishes di- 
rectly his means of living, and this is contrary to right. 

In counting this reserve among the general costs of pro- 
duction, the tax is thus diffused over the mass of products 
proportionally to their value. It is, therefore, supported by 
those who. are benefited by it, while the wages of the laborer 
are left intact. No matter to what enterprise capital loans 
itself in the domain of industry, the first duty is to pay the 
laborer the wages by which he lives. But the products of 
labor must also serve to support the masses ; therefore it is 
indispensable to add to the wages fund a necessary propor- 
tion for the Social Prevision reserve ; for as the workman lives 
by his labor, justice demands that he should be protected from 
want if he should become incapable of laboring ; and his fam- 
ily must live whatever happens. 

Production in all countries should support its first costs, 
among which reserve funds for education,, for illness, and for 
the laborer when old, should be counted. 

How many idle fears afflict the minds of the timid or sel- 
fish in contemplating a possible reduction of the profits of 
capital ! They may rest assured that there will be ample 
compensation for this reduction ; for, if labor finds in the 
equity of distribution its legitimate advantages, the new 
prosperity which all industriad enterprises will enjoy under 
the happy influence of the change, and the security which 
capital will have thereby assured to itself, will be compensa- 
tions greatly surpassing the few sacrifices that it may make to 
general interests. 

Industrial capital at present is exposed to the positive hos- 
tility of labor, and, in fact, escapes the effects of this hostil- 
ity only by vigilant management ; and how many industries 
have to succumb imder the unforeseen burden of expenses 
occasioned by the absence of unity in the work of production 1 
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This will not occur under the system of co-operation. Why, 
■we shall see the workmen themselves organizing committees 
of inspection to prevent the spoiling of work, not through a 
hostile spirit, but from awkwardness or carelessness. 

But the main objection brought against the right of labor 
to participation is this : In every entei-prise they say capital 
runs all the lisks. It is by this risk that th^ enterprise is de- 
veloped. If capital is lost, labor does, not indemnify it ; and 
therefore, if the enterprise succeeds, capital should have the 
advantages. 

This is the reasoning of the lion's share ; but justice will 
one day take the part of the weak, and the time approaches 
when labor must have its rights in the fruits of industiy. The 
argument against these rights is wholly specious. 

It is not true that labor runs no risk. Its losses are under 
a different form, but they are none the less real for that. 

Is it no loss to labor when wages are cut down ? 

Is it no loss to labor when workshops and factories stop 
their work ? 

Under such circumstances, is not the laborer obliged to ex- 
haust all his resources while waiting until his work is needed ? 
And if he has no resources, is he not obliged to suffer priva- 
tions ? The capitalist in the case of failing enterprises suffers 
only loss of profits or a decrease of his capital. 

The laborer, on the contrary, suffers from the ^uctuations 
of business, by the sacrifice of his savings and by privations 
and anxieties which often injure liis health. 

Capital and labor have their share in the risks of produc- 
tion,* and it is just that each should share in its prosperity. 
The principle of pai'ticipation in the surplus fruits of produc- 
tion is every way right and just, and it behooves the nineteenth 
century to inaugurate it in general practice. 

But equitable distribution is only one term of the problem 
of social reform. At this point of our expos^ we believe it 



*How can it be refutGd that the risk of the laborer is always greater 
than that of the capitalist ? The capitalist may guard himself by ample 
and good securities, and therefore, in many cases at least, he may run 
no risk in case of the failure of an enterprise, while there is absolutely 
no security for the laborer. If the work stops, if factories burn, or if 
any accident happen, the laborer is the first to suffer ; and if he has 
nothing to back upon, as is most generally the case, the horrid fear of 
seeing his family reduced to want destroys his peace, and, as M. Godin 
says, o.ten undermines his health. If his health goes, there is super- 
added to hearing his children crying for bread the enlivening prospect 
of death iu the poorhouse I — Tb. 
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well to say, that if the work were to stop here, it ^ould be 
very imperfect and far from producing a social amelioration 
propoiiionate to the demands of the time. 

It is consonant with the law of progress that man should 
organize labor and production, and also that he should organ- 
ize distribution ; but it is also consonant with the law that he 
should organize the consumption of the wealth produced ; for 
the proper employment. of wealth is the necessary complement 
of the law of life. Without thi% human progress would lack 
impulse and motive. 

The creation of wealth and its distribution, implying its 
employment for the greatest good to human life, impHes con- 
sequently the organization of the happiness of humanity by 
the prepai'ation of surroundings adapted to produce happiness. 
Man must realize in the employment of wealth a progress 
equivalent to that exacted by the elements of production ; and 
it is by creating palaces for laborers — the social palace by the 
side Off the manufactory, and in the midst of agricultural in- 
dustries, that this progress will be accomplished and the best 
fruits of association be secured for the future. 



--1 



CHAPTER XVm. 
THE SOCIAL CONDITION— DWELLINGS. 



1 The Employment op Wealth. 

We have examined the laws of labor and production. We 
have seen their meaning and object in man's need of wealth 
to satisfy the faculties and the wants through which he lives. 

We have seen that, as nature and labor create the wealth 
necessary for man, the distribution of wealth is a necessary 
part of the laws of social life. 

But it is not enough to labor, to produce, and to create 
wealth ; it is not enough to accomplish marvels of industry, 
nor to use in a small way the objects created by industry. It 
is not even sufficient that men should divide among them- 
selves the wealth that labor produces ; all this is insufficient 
to insure the grand progress of humanity. 

Progress being the object of the human race, when man has 
seriously undertaken the organization of production, he must 
not only solve the problem of distribution, but that of con- 
sumption as welL 

When industry has conquered the means of producing the 
necessaries of life in abundance, all the members of society 
should be placed in condition to consume these products iu a 
manner worthy of the rank that the human race occupies on 
the earth. 

From the abundance of production to the abundance of 
consumption there remains a great work to accomplish. To 
produce and foolishly use is an unwise way of life. To pro- 
duce wealth, and to make a good and wise use of it, is the law 
of our destiny. 

To consume for the sake of consuming is to Hve like the in- 
ferior animals. To consume with intelligence is consonant 
with the position nature has given man on the globe ; conso- 
nant with the noblest ends of life, with love and fraternity ; 
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for the intelligent use of wealth cannot exist except under tlie 
sBgis of the love of our kind. 

What means the use of wealth if it is not the life, the comfort, 
the happiness of the masses through the possibility of their 
enjoying the means of existence ? And if the employment of 
wealth has often its dull times or its periods of suspension, is 
it nofc because there is n total want of organization, because 
the means to regulate and direct ifc are not yet discovered ? 

We have seen that production is not perfected except by 
the improvement of methods ; that it does not become impor- 
tant until men become sufficiently intelligent to unite and 
concentrate their forces for a definite end. The progress of 
agricultural production demands farms intelligently ordered 
and organized ; manufacturing demands conceptions of mech- 
anism and the architectural reform of the workshop and the 
manufactory. These conditions are indispensable to the true 
progress of labor. 

By the invention of railroads, exchange and communication 
have become easv. By a proper system of keeping accounts 
the rights of each in equitable distribution will be established. 
The right use of wealth demands certain conditions, without 
which production and distribution, though founded upon 
principles of justice, cannot attain a grand human progress. 

The use of wealth will not attain an end consonant with the 
Laws of Life except by creating the surroundings that in- 
sure the prosperity and happiness of all — by creating the con- 
ditions for the full development of the faculties of each. 

But these conditions — what are they ? Production has its 
condition ; it is the manufactory. Its means of progress is 
industry ; the construction and management of manufactories, 
fai*ms, etc. 

" But " — some will say — " the employment of wealth is a 
question pertaining to the individual. It is not susceptible 
of special organization." 

This is an error. 

The consumption of wealth, like production, to produce 
good results, exacts wisely considered combinations. Here- 
tofore, domestic consumption has never been studied ; it re- 
mains within the narrow circle of family interests, subject to 
restricted means, Hke the little workshop of former times. 

It is to the wise organization of the workshop that the 
present progress in production is due. 

It is to the wise organization of ^he home that the realiza- 
tion of happiness will be due, through the well-organized 
consumption of the products of labor. 
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Production is inconsiderable and incomplete while the 
workshop is in obscurity and isolated. The products are 
sHght and of mediocre quality. 

Consumption is abusive, badly distributed and badly econ- 
omized, while the home is the result of the ignorance and 
the caprice of the individual Misery and poverty take the 
place of the ease and comfort that might be attained by the 
wise organization of the home. 

Science, then, must find the means to economize the fruits 
of labor and place the enjoyment of wealth within the reach 
of alL It must effect an architectural reform in the home as 
it has in the workshop and the factory ; as it has in education 
and culture, in exchange and intercommunication. 

Social progress is one with the progress of labor, and the 
architectural reform of the home should be crowned by tiie 
Social Palace, 

The state of society is indicated by the condition of the 
homes ; by their degree of perfection we can estimate the de- 
gree of comfort and ease that the people have attained and 
their progress in culture. We shall try to prove this in the 
following sections of this chapter, in order to demonstrate 
that the true progressive home is the Social Palace. 



n. Htjts and Caverns. 

In all phases of humanity the works of architecture spring 
up over the earth, marking the tendencies of the age. They 
are the most exact measure of the state of social progress, 
and the first sign of effort to secure comfort that the people 
manifest 

The primitive man has no dwelling, but, only a shelter, 
scai'cely equal in intelligence of construction to the nest of 
the bird and the burrow of the animal. During this period 
men are subject to the elements. Living in hordes, thej' con- 
struct only such defences as may keep off wild beasts during 
their sleep. Caverns or huts, holding a cei*taiu number, suf- 
fice for the first needs of man in his ignorance of anything 
better. Tliey afford refuge and shelter for primitive people, 
living nearly or quite naked and feeding upon natural products 
— roots, fruits, game, and fish. 

A nan'ow opening forms the entrance to these dens, which 
extend more or less under the ground and serve as places of 
refuge and rest for bands of savage himtera 
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The bare rock, or the earth stayed by sticks, forms the walls 
aad the vault of these wretched abodea The entrance is de- 
fended against attacks of wild beasts during the night by 
stones or interlaced branches of trees. 

To find a mound, a hill-side in 'nhich to dig a hole, a bur- 
row, is the first instinctive indusfxial efiFort ; and a fracture in 
a rock, whose entrance the primitive man can close with frag- 
ments of stone, affords him a shelter of which be is quite 
pi-oud. 

The natural grottos in the rock were godsends to our first 
ancestors. This was supreme comfort. Here their industry 
made its first progresa - Finding in these natural dene a 



Fig. 8.— Caverns of Bushmen (South Africa). 
greater security, man began to develop a certain interest in 

The characteristic of the first dwelling structures of man 
was' an imitation of the cavern. 

A circular enclosure large enough to hold several persons, 
the smallest and lowest opening possible, and permitting en-, 
trance only on " all fours ; " sometimes another hole on the 
top for ventilation, or for the smoke to escape from the fire 
built in the middle of the hut when the rigor of the weather 
demanded it — such were the miserable types of human habi- 
tations that our first instincts produced, and that we still see 
among the most wretched inhabitants of the earth. 

As to the manner of building these huts, it varies according 
to the materials at baud. In the time of Herodotus the peo- 
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pie of Libya, living in the Atlas, made their dwellings of blocks 
of Bait, because these were abundant there on the surface of 
the ground. No doubt the Inhabitiints found in thess a good 
protection from the burDiag eun of their climate. They 
might easily cement these blocks, since a little water betweeu 
them would dry in the sim and thus cause them to cohere 
perfectly. 

The nomadic Libyans, on the contrary, constructed their 
portable huts out of asphodels interwoven with rushes ; and 
Nearchus * informs us that the Ichthyophagi built their habi- 
tations of the bones of whales and other large fishes. From 
this we may infer that in primitive times, as in the present. 



,PlO. i.^Firegiaii Wigwam of Patagonia {South America). 

man had recourse for building materials to whatever he could 
find, and that then, as now, it was not so much the materials 
■which made the superiority of the dwelling, as the happy dis- 
position of them according to the science of life at command. 

In our days there are people still living in this primitive 
poverty in all the latitudes of the globe. 

In tlie southern parts of America and Africa, a thousand 
leagues apart, the people live in nearly the same kind of huts, 
built of mud, branches of ti'ees, or grasses. 

The same instinct guides man from pole to pole. In the 



• One of the captains ot Alexander the Great, His work contains an 
account ot a coasting Toyi^e on thit Indian Sen from the month of the 
Indus to Hannuaiii, now called Ormua. Geographi Autiqui Minores. 
Ed. Hudson. Oxford, ItiOS. 
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North the Esquimaux live a ^rreat part of the year in caves 
dug Id tbe bdow or built of blocks of snow heitped together. 
The floor, tbe walla, and the ceiliug or vault all of snow. 
In these wretched dwellioga the family lives, having nothing 



Fig. S.—Esquiiasus Snow Hula {Iforth Ameriea). 

in the shape of fuel for fires, cooking their food wiHi fish-oil, 
and living upon fish, the bear, and the reindeer. 

In these latitudes the human race survives only by the 
greatest effort. Existence, being entirely absorbed by the 
physical waute, is closed to all progress by the exigencies of 



Fia. 6.— Stone Hot In Easter Island (Oceanica). 

food and clothing, the latter being, made from the skins and 
the fur of animals. No accumulation of wealth is possible 
for these beings. Man, either by his ignorance or by the 
rigor of the climate, limits his activity to satisfying the wants 
of each day as it passes, 
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Near the poles man cannot devote his Ubor to bnildiug^th 
a view to the future. The permanent struggle with the ele- 
ments forms an obstacle too great for his forces. 

In the torrid zones building has hardly made an; greater 
progress, for opposite reasons. Once a shelter constructed, 
man, finding with little efToii sufficient nourishment in the 




Fio. 7. — Hot in the Ga.-aa.tj Islands {Atlantic Ocean). 

spontaneous products of the earth, remains indifferent to bet- 
ter conditions. We find, therefore, in the tropics, huts almost 
as primitive ns those we have described, and a state of poverty 
as great 

EveiTwhere these habitations are but simple places to keep 
the children and to protect from outside attack. 



FlO. 8.— Otaheitan Hut {Or^aniea). 

These two extremities of climate, then, are an obstacle ia 
human progress ; the one from the indolence in which the 
mildness of the weather and the abundance of natural prod- 
ucts permit the people to hve ; the other from the extreme 
coldness of the climate, which demands all of man's forces to 
gain the barest necessities of life. It is only in the temperate 
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zones that man finds a climate aufBoiently eevera to stimulate 
Mm to induetiy, while it leaves him leieure for study nnd 
thought- 

As soon as a man learns to make a cutting-tool, either in 
stone or metal, the but of the trunks of trees, of laths, of dried 
grass, appears among alt people 'where wood is abundant. 
A few stakes or poles stuck in the ground, and united at the 
top, oSbr the simplest roof to shelter the family or the horde. 



FiQ. 9. — Otaheitau Hut {Oaanica). 

These hats are found among all the savage people of the 
earth ; and the Gauls, our ancestors, certainly commenced by 
constructing them wherever forests supplied the means. 

The true notion of a roof arose under the same conditions. 
It was only a different mode of planting the poles and uniting 
them aboTC, 



Fro. 10. — Entin tbelslaud of Snnna [Au»tralia). 

This construction exacted a slightly more skilful use of 
hands and cutting-instruments. 

Certain tribes construct their huts by splicing their poles 
together and bending them in the form of a semicircle, and 
then planting both ends in the earth. 

All these huts, as a general rule, are covered with straw, 
dry grass, or reeda bound to the latticing of the frail roofs. 
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The eztreiae iincomfortableneBS of these sad structures 
mast stimulate theii' occupants to improve them, and each 
variatiou, if we study the motive, will testify to the effort of 
the liuman luiad to ameliorate its eurroundings in order to 
make some progress in life. 

In the islands of Oceanica, and in the centres of continents 
where civilization has not penetrated, we find such Btructurea 
as ancient Europe was once covered with. There the primitive 
habitation is found in all its forma. Some are constructed 
with the single object of shade during the excessive heat of 
the day ; others to keep off venomous reptiles during sleep, 
or to cool the dwelling by isolating the. air in it from the 
earth by a floor made of the trunks of trees. 



Fio. 11.— Hutof LoaUi!tde(&>utAPa«)ftd Ocean). 

The hut everywhere ia to be considered as a den for rest; 
It is too imperfect to be regarded as affording tiie comforts 
that nmn needs. Imagine these smoky holes — divested of all 
furniture, of all dishes for food except one earthen pot, which 
serves to cook meat and roots without seasoning of any kind. 
Meat or fish moi-e often is broiled without art before the fire, 
and tliese, with the wild fruits, form the whole nourishment of 
the hoi'de. 

The skins of animals served man for rude clothing many 
ages, until the art of weaving was invented ; and these skins 
were not made use of except in cold and wet climates. In 
warm or hot climates, in all times, savages go nearly or quite 
naked. 

Under such conditions, and in such dwellings, families and 
whole tribes esist. Holes dug in the earth in these huts con- 
tain the litter upon which the wretched beings sleep. In the 
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centre the fire iB biult, the smoke goes where it pleaaes, saA 
the people mnat breathe such an atmosphere wheDever the 
weather prevents building the fire outside. 

People who see inevitable destruction of the human species 
in every change proposed in civilization should aeb themselves 
bow the race perpetuated itself under such conditions as those 
which we have just been considering. And yet, from these 
conditions we have risen to the industrial and social life of the 
present. 

This subject is worthy the attention of philosophers, and es- 
pecially of physiologists. 



UL Tbnts and Pobtablb Himi. 

With those tribes who have learned to raise cattle and take 
caro of fiocks, the frequent moving from place to place renders 
the tent necessary. The fixed hut gives place to the portable 
one ; the materials must be made so that they can be folded 



Via. 12.— OursBsa of the Nomad Iakoots(;Stertt>). 

and carried with the supports of the tent. Nomads use 
leather for their tents, or the leaves of certain trees, or bark, 
or coarse mats of straw, or rushes and reeds. The tents borrow 
their forms from the huts formerly used. The tent is stUl a 
very common habitation with many of the people in Asia. 
The Universal Exposition of 1867 contained a specimen of the 
uomad dweUing of the North covered with birch-bark. 
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The Tartar tent is made with more aii ; not only can the 
door be cloBed, but also the opening at the top, and it can be 
moved on a cart all in one piece. 



FiQ. 18.— TartM Tent (Aria). 

The ten^ of Central Asia reeemble a roof set on the 
ground. 

South America presents less skill in the construction of the 
tent ; it is generally a most miserable afbir, made by stretch- 
ing skins over some posts. 

When man becomes a shepherd, be has more time to devote 
to labor experiments, and he soon learns the art of spinning 
wool, of bi-aiding grasses, rushes, and reeds, and many other 
arts which increase the comfort of his home. 



Pio. 14.— Tent of the Eastern Alld {Central Aria), 

The animal forces that pastoral tribes lenm to tnm to their 
lervice permit man to transport his I'esources, and to live in 
in easier manner than is possible to the hunting tribes ; but 
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the habitation does not much increaae the comfort of life tmtil 
the iDfians of existence become more stable. Until then man 
eujoys very little besides the natural resources. He may econ- 



Pio. 15. — Tent, of the Charcufts Indians (SovXh Amtriea), 

omize them and make them more useful, but he adds very lit^ 
lie by labor. 

In these conditions, if consumption attains to abundance in 
certain cases, man is still deprived of the principal element of 



Pia. 18.— Patagouian Tent {SoviJi Ameriea). 

ease and comfort— a convenient habitation — and he suffers for 
the want of that which labor alone can create. 



TV, Cots ake Hodsks. 

As soon as man's experience ii enriched by passing through 
these different stages of development, he turns his thoughts 
to the cultivation of the soil. Then the family becomes fixed, 
and the hut gives place to the cabin. It is made more 
strongly and with more building skill ; but it makes very 
alow progress in TOriety of form, and even among people en- 



"H 
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joying a political organization -we bUU find the primitire 

The idea of fixing upright posts in the ground for the sides 
of the hut mai'ka a progress in the art of building. This was 
practised by the Gennans and Gauls at the time of the in- 



PiG. 17— Habitation of CUili (South America). 

vasion of the Bomans. These posts were wound with fine 
rods tied with cords. This served to fix the thatch, or the 
mortar composed of straw and clay, with which the walls were 
covered. 

These cabins are to-day almost exactly reproduced in Oce- 
auica, where the people are two thousand years behind the 
civilization of the present 



; Fio. 18. — Habitation of the Ancient Qermans. 

I Variations of this form of dwelling exist among Tarions 

' American Indiana 

f Among the wailike trihes and the anthropophagi we find 

! the idea of the fortress around th9 habitation. The terror 
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timt these pspnlations cause their neighbors makes them un- 
derstand the value of secuiity ; and so they Burround their 
huts \rith palisades. 



Fig, IB.— Cabin of Kew Caledonia {Rieijlc Ocean). 

Itie condition as well as the character of people is thus 
seen in the constructioii of their habitations. 

In places where circumstances lead to tranquillity and se- 
curity, the habitation takes a form more durable and stable. 



Fig. 20.— Indian House at St. Domingo {AntiSe»). 

The attraction to labor leads to esperimentB and different ways 

of building. This we see among peaceful agricultural people. 

As yet the cabin has no chimney. The fire is made in the 

centre of the single room of the hut, or figainat one of the 
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walls, and the smoke rises freely, escaping by the hole made 
in the extremity of the roof. 

The rectangular form is conceived ; the walls are perpen- 
dicular, and though constmcted is as elementary a fa^on as 



Fig. 21.— Cabin of Neir Caledonia {PadJSe Oeean}. 

the preceding, the habitation is more appropriate to the germ 
of i^ricultiiral industry developing among the inhabitants. 

The cultivation of the soil, united to the cai-e of flocks and 
herds, develops a new form of dwellmg more appropriate to the 
human species, but still it is very far from what it is destined 
to become, and as yet but slightly superior to that for the beasts. 

In some countries the floor of the dwelling is elevated some- 



Fia 83,— Habitation of Otoheila {Oeeaniea). 

what above the ground, in order to allow the air to circulate 
freely beneath, and to get out of the vfay of reptiles which 
may approach during sleep. 
la none of these habitations is there a ceiling beneath the 
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roof ; and the; are seldom lighted, except by the amoke-hole 
and the door. Bough stooes Berve to support the coc^iiig- 
pot in the primitive fii-e-place. 

The habitation ia improving, neverthelea^ It is in the form 



Fio. 23. — Habitation o£ Vanikoro {pc«aniea\ 

of a paralellogram, and occasionally there appear little holes in 
the upper part of the wall for the light to enter and for ven- 
tilation. Gradually these cabins separate more and more, \a 
give the inhabitants of each the chance to till the surrounding 
land. The borouirh thus begins to form, but the industrial 
phase develops slowly in these scattered habitations. Man 



Fio, 24.— Habitation of the Mariana Islands {Or^niea). 

remiuns centred in a narrow individualiem. He ia cantoned 
within the circle of the meagre resources that he has created, 
and these lie preserves as best he can. Isolation is the law 
to which men voluntarily condemn themselves by ignorance of 
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their destiny, even before tyranny divides them and reigns 
over them as slaves and serfs. 

Under certain topograpycaJ influences — the fertihty of the 
soil, the proximity of various materials, etc. — houses are built 
near each other through the desire for greater security, and thus 
the village is formed. Man feels the need of the society of his 
kind even while under the domination of the fii'st wants of 
his nature. The first cause of the agglomeration of people is 
generally some advantage for supplying physical wants, as a 
brook or spring. Water is indispensable to life, and how much 
care and trouble the supplying of it causes in the country I 
Even at the present time some families are obUged to go over 
half a mile \kilombtre) for water, from the failing of wells or 
the absence of brooks or springs near the dweUing. 

By the condition of the dwellings of the different people of 
the earth, we can understand the poverty and misery in which 
man lives in the first stages of his development. Even at 
present, in many places he is lodged in cabins constructed by 
posts planted in the ground and covered with mud, while the 
roof is protected by fibatch. 

In early times the working of metals was unknown, and 
tools were scarce and difficult to obtain. All, or nearly all, the 
•wood-work was done with flint hatchets. How difficult, with 
such an instrument, to cut down a tree, to make a board ! 

For long ages miserable huts were the only habitations of 
the people — and this, not more from the difficulties man en- 
countered in the way of labor before he had learned the 
resources of industry, than from the obstacles that he placed 
in his own way through ignorance of the Laws of Life. 



V. Houses op Sbbfs. 

Prom the point where we have just been regarding the human 
dwelling, we see that it is become the soci^ cell about which 
cluster the interests that impel man to labor incessantly for 
the necessities of life. The material life being thus satisfied, 
man would go on day by day improving his condition, but for 
the advent of the spirit of war, which prevents the healthful 
development of the people. 

The thirat of pleasure, with certain men, surpassing the 
measure of the prosperity they are able to create for them- 
selves, they become inspired with the wicked idea of con- 
quest ; and propagating the same spirit in others about them, 
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they organize war against their neighbors and rob them of 
the fruit of their labor. Thievery and robbery, assuming con- 
siderable proportions, are glorified under the name of the 
art of war, and the people are divided into conquerors and 
conquered, oppressors and oppressed, tyrants and slaves. 

The slavery of one class serves to create the riches of 
others, and all the laws of nature and all notions of justice are 
perverted among men. The laborious and productive life is 
thus disturbed at the outset, and the wealth produced by 
labor is turned from its natural course. 

We must not take the grandeur of the monuments of an- 
tiquity which are preserved to the present day as a measure 
of the prosperity of the people who built them. These con- 
structions are in fact the result of a pitiless tyranny exercised 
over the oppressed people. The monuments of conquerors 
are the spoils of the conquered ; and in all times the misery 
of the masses, and the sadness of the laborer's life, have b^en 
proportionate to the luxury with which the rulers are sur- 
rounded ; it is the labor of the people that pays for the splen- 
dors of princes. 

It would be a grave mistake to conclude from the mag- 
nificence of certain eras of antiquity that the condition of 
the people was raised to this height. Bome, for example, en- 
riched by the spoils of a hundred nations, testifies, in the 
pomp and .grandeur of her monuments and her buildings, the 
wretchedness of the people who were forced, by their ransoms 
and their slavery, to erect these witnesses of their servitude ; 
while of the miserable habitations of the laborers there is no 
vestige remaining. 

The splendor of the remains of antique civilization shows 
no signs of the general welfare of the population. What re- 
mains, on the contrary, proves that all the wealth created by 
labor, instead of being applied to the improvement of the 
conditions of the laborer, instead of being a means to aid 
him to rise to new progress in the way of useful discoveries, 
instead of being distributed over the entire society, we find 
it everywhere monopolized by a small number living in the 
midst of idleness and luxury, true blood-suckers of the social 
body absorbing all the savings of labor through imports, 
taxes, statute-labor, and slavery — and this to gratify the un- 
bridled passion for luxury wluch has always characterized 
the oppressors of the people. 

While the great masses of the people were reduced to ser- 
vitude, naked, or partially covered with skins, and sheltered 
by wretched hovels, temples and splendid palaces arose in 
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privileged places, under the patronage of tyrants, princes, and 
priests, only to serve the still further subjugation of the 
people. 

It is true that in the shadow of this pomp art germinated, 
and from the enormous sufferings of generations there re- 
main for our study the ruins of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and 
Borne ; but is it in such monuments that human labor -would 
have culminated if a wiser humanity had understood its law ? 

No ; and the ruin of all this past of humanity had not been, 
if man had not been bewildered by the worst direction — that 
most contrary to the Progressn^f Life. 



VI. The Feudal Castle. 

While mankind is a constant prey to the vicissitudes of war, 
he can do little more than seek from day to day the necessities 
of existence. There is nothing to stimulate him to provide 
for the future; for the fear of destruction is ever before him, 
and the study of attack and defence exhausts the resources of 
his intellect. Such a state of instability could not exist ex- 
cept where the people were extremely poor, which was the 
case in the social and poHtical chaos of the old civilizations. 
There were no well-established notions of justice, and labor 
was completely sacrificed. The conquerors of the people 
sought out some favored spot on their estates where they 
brought the wealth they had robbed from conquered nations, 
and the feudal castle, destined to maintain the people in 
slavery, was the result. Of all the monuments conceived by 
the caprice of princes, and by the tyrants of the people to 
attest their vain glory, the feudal castle is the most sad ex- 
ample that the past has bequeathed us. 

A veritable den of spoHation and rapine, the feudal castle, 
considered from an architectural point of view, is the farthest 
possible remove from what a building for social life should 
be. 

Built with a view to maintain the domination of the con- 
queror, and the servitude of the conquered people, it is an 
expression of all the instincts of human covetousness allied 
to tyranny. In these accursed habitations were engulfed all 
the products of labor ; here all the resources of the people 
were accumulated to gratify the chief and his favorites. As 
to those who for him watered the earth with their sweat and 
their blood, taxed and oppressed without mercy, they had 
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FlO. S6.— The Feudal Caatla. 
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nothing to look forward to but misery, added to the exactions 
of the lord and his military followers. No light either of the 
individual or of the family was respected, and the vassal and 
the cattle were treated with equal consideration. 

Once the feudal castle was built, all improvement in the 
habitations of the dependent population was impossible. 
They could hope for nothing but the miserable thatched 
hovel, and the progress of the people was utterly impeded. 
All the comforts and luxuries were concentrated in the castle, 
and the fate of the peasant, ruined by the exactions of the 
seigniors and forced to fight the incessant wars that these 
made among themselves, can hardly be conceived. 

The isolation of the habitations of the vassals facilitated 
their utter subjugation ; for it was impossible for them to 
unite to resist the tyrannies of their oppressors. Abandoned 
to their single forces, they were without any protection against 
the most frightful oppression. 

It is the fate of man in isolation to be the instrument of the 
despot and at the mercy of his will. 



VIL The Cities of the Middle Ages, 

Isolation makes men weak. In union there is strength. 
In the Middle Ages it. was only in the cities that the popula- 
tions could make the slightest pretence of liberty. Cut off 
by their streets, so narrow that they were scarcely better than 
alleys, the people from their upper floors could hurl destruc- 
tion down on the heads of their invaders, and for this reason 
they could make some opposition to the exactions that deso- 
lated and ruined the country places. 

The tax-gatherers were unwilling to risk themselves in 
these dangerous passes ; resistance began to organize, and 
hence the people in cities acquired a little liberty. It has 
always been in association that men have found their best 
protection. 

It was not, however, without disadvantages that the peo- 
ple concentrated thus in cities ; for, wheil^ the laws of health 
are little understood, there is great danger from accumulat- 
ing garbage, bad drainage, and the general indifference of 
families on the subject of cleanliness. The human habitation 
is subject to hygienic laws which cannot be disobeyed with 
impunity. 

In the country the houses are placed at a distance from 
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each other, with plenty of air and space, and therefore the 
carelessness of the people is less dangerous to health. The 
manure-heaps and the garbage about the dwelling, interior 
uncleanliness even, cannot produce the deleterious effects that 
they do where the population is more concentrated. 

The cities of the JVOddle Ages offer sad examples of the ef- 
fect upon the public health of unorganized agglomerations of 
human beings. The narrow, crooked streets were miry re- 
ceptacles of the industrial detritus, slops, and all the garbage 
that anyone chose to deposit. They were without pavements 
and without gutters, and veritable nests of infection. 

The deleterious eipanations of so much accumulated filth 
gave rise to plagues and frightful epidemics, and aU kinds of 
strange and cruel maladies. Such, for example, as leprosy, 
covering man with hideous ulcers and rendering him an ob- 
ject of horror to his kind ; another was the mal des ardents, 
which in a day, a night, consumed the body or parts of the 
body as if by fire, so that the flesh fell off in pieces ; another 
was elephantiasis — the perturbations caused in the animal 
economy were so great that the legs of the patient swelled 
until they resembled those of the elephant. With all these, 
plagues were common, and so decimated the populations, at 
times, that there were not enough of the living left to bury 
the dead. 



Vin. Free CrriBS and Villages. 

As liberty grew among the people the streets of the cities 
widened and were paved, industry developed, and the in- 
habitants of the country found the security necessary to cul- 
tivate their fields and repair the roofs of their cabins. Still 
it is the habitation of primitive poverty, with the bare ground 
for the floor, four mud or wooden walls, and a roof of thatch 
— the shelter of the family and the cattle at the same time, 
for they generally lived together. 

A wall of earth separated the cattle's apartment from that 
of the family, but they communicated by a door, and the 
stable was the sleeping-place for both. Beside the cabin was 
the barn for the hay and grain, and piles of stable manure 
were heaped before the door. The rain from the roof kept 
the entrance to the house muddy and filthy, and dirty wa- 
ters stagnated in a neighboring ditch. No matter— -the only 
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thing to be thought of was how to make bread enough to 
eat. 
Finally, liberty rose from the ashes of despotism. Labor, 



Fra. 26.— C&biiis of the Serfs in tha Middle Ages. 

in the country and in the city, found in morals and iu the 
protection of the law some little security in its development. 



Fw. 37,— Vill^« Houses. 

The house gradually became more suited to human life. A 
chimney was constructed, a kind of garret added, and win- 
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dows on hinges, in place of the bundles of straw -which 
stopped the window-holes when the weather made it neces- 
sary. A cellar is excavated, which serves to keep the vege- 
tables and the beverages. The idea of comfort in the dwell- 
ing makes sensible progress. 

Industry develops as the people grow more confident of 
their security. Labor gradually raises the people from their 
degradation, and slowly creates the means for a more human 
civiUzation. 

To labor society owes everything. Labor opens the way, 
by its discoveries, by the wealth it creates, to higher condi- 
tions in life for the classes once enslaved. Labor and enter- 
prise gradually destroy the traces of hostility among men. 
The feudal castle, with its towei*s and battlements, falls to 
ruins ; the building of moats, and fortifications, and city- 
walls and ramparts, must give way before the peaceful army 
of laborers who toil for the emancipation of mankind and the 
prosperity of alL But we have already said a new progress is 
to be realized ; poverty is to be destroyed by attacking it at 
its source. We must replace these miserable dwellings, fruits 
of long ages of ignorance and servitude, by the true social 
home. Architecture must do for social progress what the 
railroad has done for circulation. 



IX. The Progbess of Domestic Architecture. 

■ « 

While men are wanting inspirations of true justice and lib- 
erty, the fruits of labor are turned from their true course. 
The dwellings of the people are the reflection of the disorder 
of individual and social interests. 

No bond of interest unites different families. Their houses 
are isolated, placed without order or regularity, badly con- 
structed, low, unhealthy, coarse, and cheap. Nothing in the 
world to-day so clearly expresses the ignorance, the careless- 
ness, the want of aU progress, as the dwellings of the people. 
Many of those in the country at the present time are little 
better than were those of the ancient Gauls, our ancestors. 

The vDlage, with its walls of plaster or rough stones, its 
roofs of thatch, its muddy streets, its garbage heaps and pools, 
is a picture of confusion — a blot upon the fair earth. 

When the moral sense and the intelligence of the people 
are suf&ciently developed to direct measures of public inter- 
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est, the isolation of dwellings not only becomes useless bat 
bartful to society ; it constitutes the greatest obstacle to the 
progress of enlightenment and the organization of prosperity. 
How slow, then, most be the first steps toward progress among 
the scattered populations of the country, along the muddy or 
impassable streets or roads, as were formerly nearly all the 
villages of France. 

TliG influence upon souiability of bringing the dwellings 
nearer each other is a characteristic fact, clearly seen by com- 
paring the condition of the city with that of the coimtiy. In 



PlO. 28.— City Houses. 



condensed populations, where the home conveniences are 
greater, the intellect and the desire for progress develops, so 
powei-ful is the effect of bringing people into closer relations, 
even when they do not understand the destiny of labor nor 
the possibilities of human progress. Under the influence of 
this closer relationship the houses take a new and better form, 
although incoherence and confusion are still reflected in their 
construction. The materials su^ of better quality, the stories 
are higher ; and, despite the helter-skelter of high and low 
houses, houses of all styles, courts and narrow streets, blind 
alleys and repulsive quarters, yet, in places, the broad, straight 
streets, the fine houses, palaces, gardens, and public edifices 
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indicate man's tendency toward perfection in the art of build- 
ing. ^ • 

And yet, though the dwellings in cities mark a decided 
progress in the art of building, we can easily conceive gi-eat 
improvements. There is an absence of unity of design in 
their structure, absence of unity in the proprietorship of the 
houses, and often on the floors of the same house. If this 
multiplicity of interests which goes to build city houses was 
united as a joint-stock association, the plan of building the 
houses and streets would be very different when a new quar- 
ter was to be laid out and built up. There would be no more 
of those narrow staircases, with entrances to different apart- 
ments huddled together on the same landing ; no more of 
those narrow and dark passages and inconvenient kitchens, 
or water-closets with impossible drains. The question would 
not be to realize in a given space the more or less happy 
plans of a proprietor, but to realize the dwelling under 4;he 
best auspices of science, which exacts air, light, and necessary 
space everywhere. This is the point that has been essentially 
wanting in the recent rebuilding of new quarters in citiea A 
few grand buildings founded by societies, which express a 
broad architectural conception, may be excepted ; but what 
has been done for these structures might be done for entire 
streets ; and it is only thus that unity can be expressed in city 
dwellings, instead of that incoherence which we see even in 
the finest quarters. But we are less interested here in city 
dwellings than in those to be erected for the general welfare, 
and especially for the benefit of the working-classes. 

By this brief examination of the dwellings of different peo- 
ple we have sought to show that the amount of comfort that 
mankind can enjoy is proportionate to the advantages and the 
resources with which the habitation is surrounded. This is so 
true that the chateau and the palace, perfected, is the ideal of 
those who would taste the comforts and refinements of life. 

The home to respond to the aspirations of human life 
should be a place of liberty, peace, and quiet ; it should be 
surrounded with everything convenient and agreeable, and 
above all ifc should bring people together and unite them in 
the same general interests. 

It is clearly proved that harmony with the Laws of Life is 
impossible to attain by man in isolation. He makes real prog- 
ress only when, united with his fellow-man, he concentrates 
his energy and his labor. 

We should not be dazzled by a few palaces, a few beautiful 
streets in cities ; on the contrary, they should only show by 
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comparison how those who have tried to improye the habita- 
tions of the people have failed in the breadth of conception 
necessary to such reforms Boutine and tradition have guided 
in every instance. 



X. Wobkino-men's Houses. 

Struck with the miserable condition of the homes of labor- 
ers, certain men, with laudable motives, have turned their at- 
tention to improving these in the cheapest possible way, and 
they have evolved the little house and the little garden. They 
are right, certainly, in the eyes of a great number ; for a lit- 
tle house and garden is the ambition of him who has nothing. 
But is it well to flatter the unthinking desires of ignorance ? 
No ; the social question demands the truth. 

In the modem progress of science and industry we must 
study the resources of architecture, and work out the problem 
of the home for man best adapted to his comfoH and to the 
improvement of his condition. 

Has not the experiment in little houses and little gardens 
been made from the beginning of the world ? Was it not this 
ambition that made the poor build their houses on the com- 
mons belonging to village corporations, where the municipal 
administration was less strict ? Here each one took his plot 
of ground, and his neighbors gratuitously helped him to put 
up his house. There was no purchase of land to be made, 
and no rent to pay. It was in this way that hamlets were 
formed. 

Nothing but poverty is the result. These houses are always 
a spectade of privations, of profound ignorance, and of a 
style of living very different from the family ideal described by 
certain writers, no doubt with good intentions ; but while they 
captivate the vulgar because they flatter prejudice and habit, 
their ideas are none the less divested of reason and truth. 

The extollers of little houses for the people do not see that 
in going a step lower we find the hut of the savage ; but as 
the condition of the savage is impossible in our civilization, 
hideous poverty takes its place. In the country the beggar in 
rapfs has a roof to shelter him and a garden. 

The merit, then, of little houses and little gardens does not 
exist except in the books of those who have taken but a very 
superficial view of the subject. The little cottage may attract 
the Parisian, who, having passed the six days of the week in 
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an office, or with bis family in apartmeots at tlie rear of a 
Bhop, is very glad to breathe the fresh air of the country on 
Sunday ; but from the wauts created by such circumstances 
we cannot expect the right inspiration for ai-chitectural re- 
form. 

We have already treated this subject in Chapter Tenth, 

Wai/a of itoew/ Id&ia, and we saw that the -village of Grand 
Horuu and the corona of the north cannot serve as a basis for 
the habitation which is to supply the conditions necessary to 
social hfe.' 

' Tliough affording the necessary elements for the most 
pressing needs of the laboring population, these dwellings are 



Fia. 29.— Working-n 



UDsasceptible of the successive amehorations that the work- 
inao's condition demands. They develop in a feeble way the 
habits of the city instead of those of the country, but do not 
aSbrd right conditions of comfort and sociability among the 
laborers. 

The construction of these working-men's houses tends more 
and more to the village style, because in the absence of 
means to give the laborer a sum of enjoyments unknown to 
him at present, he demands independence as the thing most 
desirable. Thus, after deciding to construct the houses in a 
line, like those represented in the preceding figure, the Anziu 
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Compaoy gave preference to the following models, which are 
Hemi-det&clied cottages having an outlook before and behind. 



Fio. 80. — Wor^og-men's Houaea built by the C<nBp>u.T of Anzin. 



FlO. 81. — Working-men's HouBtis at Uulhouae. 

These are lees disturbed by police street-regulations. The 
inhabitant, having a garden in front and in tiie rear, is l@e 
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subject to the reprimands of the village police, and to tlie 
cotaplainis of his neighbors, for encroachments upon the 
street or sidewalk. 

But this isolation scatters the population more, and schools 
and all institutions of public utility are removed farther from 
the majority of the peopia It is nothing but the ^Tllage over 
again. 

We have seen how at Mulhouse, at Colmar, and in other in- 
dustrial centres, varietiea of cottages for workmen have been 
built, such as have long existed in Belgium, England, and the 
north of France. 

We have seen the motives that presented these houses for 
some time as s social panacea. In 1867 these received honors 
in the Universal Expositioo. The thing to do, of course, was 
to cry up httle houses as soon as the Emperor entered the 
lists ; so the organizers of the tournament would receive no 
contestants except those armed with little houses. The Em- 
peror must take the first prize. The Familial&re of Guise 
could not get admitted to the Exposilion — Tieither a model, apian, 
nor an engraving of it. But with a motive easy to understand 
they admitted saOx complete edifices as this ; 



We might consider such dwellings as these if the question 
was to improve the hut of the Hottentot ; but to present 
them as models to be imitated, in view of bettering the condi- 
tion of the working-men of Europe, is simply to show an ex- 
traordinary ignorance of the subject 

All these little houses contain nothing new ; they include 
nothing which is not common to any cottage, or at least lo 
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most village bouseB. Sold or rented on ench conditions as 
they are, thej Iiave no influence upon the morals, tlie ease, or 
the welfare of the peopla The laborer's life there ia just as 
it is in all manufacturing centres. When the idea of these 
little houses has been united with useful public institutions 
the effect has been good. When such inBtitutions have been 
wanting', the cottages have changed nothing in the life of the 
" workman. . We need not, therefore, dwell any longer upon the 
subject, except to show that domestic economy is a science of 
the future, and that up bo this time words and phrases have 
held its place. 

Is it not true that, whenever the question of working-men's 
homes has arisen, the one remedy presented has always been 
cheap rents as the only rational and practical suggestion ? 



Fio. 83.— Danish Hooee, Uaiversal Ezpodtion of 1867. 

And yet it is by the practice of this suggestion that the 
wretchedness of the working-classes is perpetuated. What 
ia your cheap lodging, in fact, but the tumble-down old house, 
or the modem contract cottage, where greedy speculation has . 
sought to house the workmen's families in the cheapest way 
possible ? Nothing that might add to the charms of life is 
dreamed of in building these lodgings. 

Iiet -those who wish to see the value of the cheap idea in 
the laboi-er's dwelling go and study these edifices of speculii- 
tioii iu Prance, England, or elsewhere. They will see that 
'■ cheap " means, in this connection, the negation of all senti- 
ment of generosity — eveiything, in fact, but a sordid self-in- 
terest. But we need not trouble ourselves to make a journey 
in Order to learn this fact. Have we not eveiywhere about 
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us cheap lodgings for workmen ? Is it not this lodging which 
is the theatre of so many miseries and sufferings ? 

What can be cheaper than the miserable old houses of 
every complexion wherever the poor live ? What can equal 
the thatch and the old shanties of the poor villager, and the 
cellars ai^d the garrets of the poor quarters in cities ? 

Let your cheap lodgings be made to shelter cattle ; it is 
time to stop inventing them for men. There are enough 
already to perpetuate iJbe wretched habits of poverty. Let us 
ti-y to reform these surroundings that corrupt the minds and 
the bodies of the masses, and we shall have made a grand 
step toward raising man from his degradation. 

That relative poverty may be one of the necessities of 
human society may be true. Nature proceeds by differences 
in all things ; but that squalor, should eternally exist is one 
of the accepted errors that our age should correct. 

In order to solve the problem of the wise employment of 
wealth, it is not sufficient to augment the already too large 
number of dwellings which condemn man to the exclusive 
possession of the shelter where his family are sordidly crowded 
together ; it is not sufficient to make toy houses for the work- 
man, composed of two or three rooms, a garret, a cellar, and 
a toy garden. No ; this belongs to the past of humanity. 
Such a lodging scarcely answers the mere offices of eating and 
sleeping, and being insufficient for the wants of the body, still 
more is it inadequate for fche wants of the heart and tiie in- 
telligence. 

It is true that the laborer is often deprived of the strictly 
necessary in point of dwelling, and that the working-men's 
houses have at least the merit of affording the indispensable ; 
but is this the end of architectural progress in homes for the 
people? Cannot the capital invested in this way develop 
something which will be to the little cottages of laborers what 
the grand manufactury is to the Httle isolated workshop ? 

This is the problem : The comforts of life, accessible to all 
in conformity to the Laws of Life ; the organization upon a 
vast scale of all the conveniences, all the comforts, all the 
healthful delights and pleasures of the family ; the establish- 
ment of all the institutions for the care of the body, for in- 
tellectual and moral progress ; the habitation, in fact, having 
in close proximity all that is necessary for the Preservation, 
the Progress, and the Harmony of Life. 

Material propfress gives to man the elements of his- advance- 
ment in life. Each step in social progress exacts its special 
surroundings. The progress accompUshed by industry to- 
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day demands that man should rise to the understanding of 
the wise employment of wealth, without which he fails to ac- 
complish his mission on the earth. 

The wise employment of wealth exacts its special condi- 
tions. It exacts the invention of a new domestic organiza- 
tion, the architectiiral conception of the unitary home, giving 
to all the comforts and convenience^ of life. 

It is not the cheap home that we want for the workman, 
but the home of true domestic economy. It is the Social 
Palace that we should dedicate to labor, if we would raise the 
laboring-classes to that degree of dignity and comfort to 
which they aspire, and employ the wealth created by labor 
conformably to the Primordial Laws of the Preservation, the 
Progress, and the Harmony of Human Life. 



CE[APTEE XIX. 
SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE. 



I. Inpluence of Material Surroundings. 

It is a fact too little known that moral order is intimately 
allied to the material organization. As long as institutions 
are wanting to put men in the practical way of realizing the 
good, all efforts to secure moral order will fail. 

During many centuries religious teaching and a false and 
uncertain philosophy have been creating a thousand preju- 
dices against gratifying the material wants of mankind, seek- 
ing to detach the mass of the peojile from terrestrial things, 
to the great profit of their oppressors or to the interested 
propagators of these doctrines. 

Under the influence of such prejudices certain readers may 
still doubt the practical value of the propositions I am about 
to set forth as indicating the way to obey the living laws to 
which man is subject. As for us, instead of preaching to men 
the contempt of the comforts of this world, we shall teach 
them that their first duty is to seek to realize them complete- 
ly and for the benefit of ajl. 

We have shown that humanity is predestined to progress 
from Matter to Life. It will not accomplish its mission un- 
til it has established institutions for the Preservation, Devel- 
opment, and Harmony of Human Life. Man acts upon mat- 
ter through his organism, and his power over it is commen- ' 
surate with his health and the perfection of his being. 

The perfection of the body, and health, its consequence, 
cannot be obtained except by placing man under conditions in 
harmony with the demands of his nature. When man suffers 
physically, the functions of the moral and intellectual nature 
suffer also. Health cannot exist without comfort, and com- 
fort is only to be realized in a fit and convenient habitation. 

Let U3 remember that physical needs are of two kinds, ex- 
ternal and internal. The first exacts comfort, the secofid 
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food. Deprived of one or the other of these indispensable 
elements of life, man loses his state of equilibrium, his Ufe- 
power is lessened, and he is incapable of the full exercise of 
his faculties. Then, instead of developing intellectually and 
morally, his mind is circumscribed with preoccupations for 
preserving the physical life. Man must triumph over matter 
to assure the full exercise of the mind. The conquest of ma- 
terial comfort i^ the surest guarantee to moral liberty. 

The natural conclusion of the preceding is that architect- 
ural combinations are necessary for the satisfaction of exter- 
nal wants, and the perfected habitation indispensable to the 
satisfaction of internal wants. The warmest and best-made 
clothing is insufficient if man has no shelter, and culinary 
preparations are imperfect without the conveniences of the 
habitation. 

The home is therefore placed in the first rank of the condi- 
tions necessary to the preservation and progxess of human 
life ; and it is more perfect and more in harmony with the 
ends of Life as it surrounds mankind, and without confusion, 
with everything that permits the various manifestations of 
human existence. The home is of no value except as it aug- 
ments the pleasures of man by its arrangements, and as it is 
adapted to facilitate the development of institutions for the 
progress of the speciea 

The habitation is variable in its construction ; but it is, 
above all, by the union that homes form among themselves 
that they influence the social state and the condition of the 
laborer. 

As the hut answers to the wants of the savage life, the tent 
to the pastoral, the isolated house to the agricultural and ar- 
tisan life, so the unitary habitation responds to the wants of 
the age of great industaies, great agricultural and manufact- 
uring interests. 

Architectural conceptions correspond to the social evolu-;- 
tions of the people. To religions — reimions of the beheving — . 
the church and the temple are necessary ; to the care and 
training of infancy, the crk)he, the scdle de garde* and the asy- 
lum ; to education, schools, colleges, etc. ; to labor, work- 
shops and factories. All that man does must have material 
conditions for its execution, and the results are proportioned 
to these conditions. 

The architecture ' of the home, hereafter, should be an ex- 
pression of union among men, as it has heretofore expressed 

* The nursery, the kindergarten. 
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the division which has reigned among them. When the 
home shall be conceived upon a plan for uniting all that is 
necessary for the progress of life, the effect upon man will be 
fully commensurate. 

We say, further, that the true social state cannot be in- 
augurated except through a grand architectural conception 
adapted to provide for every one access to all the advantages 
of social life. 

True social institutions are those which bear good fruits, 
which are durably established and self-supporting. Those 
which do not meet these conditions are ephemeral and incon- 
sistent. Until this truth is recognized principles will remain 
without application, the best theories without effect, and the 
most generous aspirations without durable influence upon the 
fate of the people. 



n. Conditions of Well-being. 

What, then, is to be the architecture of the home ? What 
its style, its form, its arrangement? Such is the problem 
whose solution concerns the equitable distribution of the prod- 
ucts of labor, and the world to day is ready for the question. 
There is truth in the old saying, " A problem well put is half- 
solved." To secure the well-being of the poor, the working- 
class, is the wish of all philanthropists ; but very few of them 
have commenced by finding out in what that well-being con- 
sists. They have generally limited themselves to the enun- 
ciation of theories which, being based on no law, have only 
served to render the problem still more obscure. 

The science of prosperity does not rest on vagaries of the 
imagination, but upon the knowledge of the true wants of 
Human Life. To laud interested, preconceived plans cannot 
make truths of them. The foundations of human nature are 
immutably fixed ; well-being has its necessary conditions 
which the home must satisfy. 

The laws of well-being are inherent in the nature of man, 
and there is no need of evolving occult theories to determine 
what they are. Indeed it is surprising that they should be so 
misunderstood in theory when they are so well known in 
practice. 

We have only to examine how human beings seek the com- 
forts of life, and how they use them, to have a just idea. The 
facts are patent to all. By the side of privations which touch 
the very necessities for preserving life, by th^ side of indigence 
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which robs life of all that renders it agreeable, do we not see 
wealth rolling in luxury? We have only to enumerate the 
things that the rich family bends all its efforts to attain, to 
learn that it is in material advantages that are found the satis- 
factions without which happiness would be wanting. 

The rich enjoy food that is healthy and abundant. 

Their clothes are fine, clean, and well made. Their houses 
are commodious and agreeable, and neatness reigns through- 
out. 

Their living-rooms are not used for any disagreeable do- 
mestic work. 

The cares of the family are rendered easy by people whose 
business it is to attend to these duties. 

They have special rooms devoted to the cares of infancy. 

They have other special rooms devoted to household func- 
tions. 

They have places of amusement. 

They have gardens and promenades aroimd the house, con- 
stituting its exterior charms. 

Such are the principal element's which make up the well- 
being of life. Poverty in its isolation cannot att^ comforts 
like these. 

No one will deny that the pleasures of the rich are greater 
than those of the poor ; no one will deny that riches are 
worthless except for the pleasures they procure. 

Suppose the family of the millionaire deprived of sufficient 
and proper food. 

Suppose the members despoiled of their rich clothing and 
covered with rags instead. 

Suppose their mansion converted into a shanty. 

Suppose in this shanty the principal habitable room had to 
serve for kitchen, wash-house, and bed-chamber for father, 
mother, and children. 

Suppose the care of the young children devolved night and 
day upon the father and the mother. 

Under such conditions what happiness would remain to the 
possessor of millions ? Indeed, we need not suppose so many 
restrictions in order to deprive life of all its charms. If this 
family continued to enjoy a satisfactory nourishment and the 
accustomed clothing, but yet was obliged to live in a dwelling 
like the one we have described, would not existence be a tor- 
ture almost as great ? 

The habitation, and its proper management, is essential to 
happiness. Its condition marks the degree of soci^ culture 
which the human being has attained. ^ 
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The wild animals have the great trees or burrows to shelter 
them, and for beds the grass or the cold earth ; but already 
for domestic animals we build sheds and bams and stables. 

The habitation of man should not be on a plane with that 
of the beasts ; for the being who is the manifestation of in- 
telligence upon the earth, the habitation should be the palace. 
This truth is engrained in man, and all who have wealth aspire 
to it ; a habitation in which are united all the resources of 
life is always the crown of wealth. 

And yet how many have lauded, and still laud, the isolation 
of the laborer as a means of preserving in morals the forms 
of an impossible ideal ! — a vagary of the imagination. A lit- 
tle house, a little garden ! This is all that most philanthro- 
pists have hoped for the family of the laborer. 

A roof is not the only thing necessaiy to secure the well- 
being of the masses. The children are to be thought of 
— poor, unhappy little beings, bom to privation and misery ! 
They have a right to be warmly housed from their entrance 
into the world ; to be well dressed, well tended, and their sur- 
roundings kept constantly clean. A constant vigilance should 
attend their first steps, preserving them from accident, re- 
sponding to their questions, creating amusements for them 
which instruct while they delight, and occupations adapted 
to the desii'e for movement which actuates them unceasingly. 

Ah ! how grave a mistake it is to leave the care and training 
of the child — the most sacred, the most difficult, and the most 
delicate of functions — to the parents, who need all their time 
for labor. What bhndness to suppose that the child should 
depend whoUy upon its parents when these can only obtain 
the wages they Hve by, except through constant toil, which 
obliges them to neglect the care due to the child I 

Do we not see that the rich, whose daily bread is already 
gained, have nurses for their children, preceptors to instruct 
tiiem ; and is not this an excellent thing for the tranquillity of 
the fathers, the mothers, and the children ? Let us not rea- 
son against facts, but rather profit from the lessons of experi- 
ence. The miseries and hardships of families abandoned to 
their own resources are too patent from the beginning of the 
world for us to be still found harping upon the beauties of 
isolation and the merits of any domestic architecture con- 
ceived up to this time. 
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nX The Equivalents of Wealth. 

We have seen what are the real conditions of the habita- 
tion in which the rich find satisfaction. We have seen that 
these conditions comprise the union of all that is necessary 
for the wants of life. Our conclusion must be th^t the 
amelioration of the working-classes cannot be real until they 
are in possession of the equivalent ofwealth, or, in other words, 
advantages analogous to those that wealth secures. Armed 
with this compass we can be sure of an unerring guide as to 
what is to be done. 

To place the family of the poor in convenient homes. 

To surround these homes with all the resources and all 
the advantages with which the home of the rich is provided. 

To make the home a place of rest, pleasure, and repose. 

To substitute by organization the services that the rich re- 
ceive through their servants. 

This is the object to be attained, if we would not have the 
families of workmen perpetually excluded from the wealth 
they create, to which all human creatures have a right, and 
which it is the destiny of our age to reahze for alL 

The institutions adapted to attain this end indicate them- 
selves when we examine the conditions of the existence of the 
poor. 

The lodging is unhealthy and dirty, because, instead of 
being devoted to the rest and the quiet necessary to happi- 
ness, it serves as a kitchen and a laundry. The scarcity of 
linen in the family makes washing every day a necessity. 
Miasma rising from the dirty waters with which the linen 
and then the floors are washed, vitiates the atmosphere, to the 
great detriment of little children, while it enervates the la- 
borer and combines with the other discomforts of his life to 
make his hopeless poverty more and more irksome. 

The rich have wash-houses, which remove from the domestic 
hearth these causes of unhealthfulness, of dirt and disgust. 
The poor, then, should have their wash-house, as the rich have, 
that is, adjoining the dwelling. 

The young children of the poor are necessarily neglected. 
They have not a sufficiency of linen, are not kept clean, are 
not carefully tended, are lonely, and neglected by the mother 
who has to attend to her work. The rich obviate all this by 
nurses and domestics. The poor, then, should have a nursery 
in their own house — that is, the creche under the same roof. 

We have shown that the baby in the cradle suffers in tho 
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house of the poor ; the child that can walk is no better oS. 
Left to himself, half-naked or ragged, he rolls in the gutter, 
for which he is often ill-treated, whipped, or scolded. He has 
no instruction, no intelligent care prevents him from fonning 
bad habits by directing him in the right way. The child of 
the poor is abandoned to himself when he is not under the 
violent treatment of his parents, or his brothers and sisters. 

The child of the rich, as soon as he can walk, is kindly 
tended by persons assuming this function, imder the eyes of 
the' mother. He has toys at his disposal, and amusements 
are so managed for him as to give him pleasant instruction. 
The poor, then, must have their halls near the home, where the^ 
child can receive its first lessons with attentive and intelligent 
care. In developing his physical powers by attractive exer- 
cises he is prepared for intelligent culture. This is the 
kindergarten, well understood, perfected ; and it must be 
vnthin reach of all. 

How can the child of the poor be educated when he can 
go to school only from the age of five to twelve ? What good 
do the lessons of the teacher do him under such imperfect 
conditions? When he is old enough to be put to work he 
forgets the little he has learned, or can make no use of it. In 
scattered villages how many causes hinder the child from 
profiting by the lessons of the school, even when there is one ? 
How many motives intervene to justify the apparent indiffer- 
ence of parents ? Is it not too bad to send out the poor chil- 
dren alone for such a journey, over bad roads, in the rain, the 
cold, or the snow ? And when the day is fine, how many mo- 
tives cause the child to loiter on the way, or play truant to 
escape the lessons of the master ! 

For many reasons education has countless drawbacks in 
the country ; and if it has less in cities it is because the school 
is easier of access. The poor, then, must have their school 
near to the home. 

It is thus vnih. all things serving moral and intellectual de- 
velopment. Of what use, for example, are creches in villages, 
where these useful and beneficent institutions are at such a 
distance as to render them practically unavailable to the 
greater part of the families, because of the loss of time in 
carrying the children to and fro ? 

All measures yet attempted to favor the development of the 
human species make but slow and difiicult progress in the 
heart of the country, and it is useless to think of them vyith- 
out radical modifications in the domestic organization and 
economy of the people. 
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For the perfect management of the interior affairs of a 
home, a fund of knowledge is necessary such as no single 
family possesses. Salubrity, hygiene, cleanliness, and all the 
intelligent domestic care which attend wealth, cannot be se- 
cured to the masses without the organization of domestic re- 
lations which win concentrate all the functions and bring the 
aid of scientific knowledge to the direction of the indispen- 
sable institutions for the welfai-e of all. 

To secure to the poor the equivalents of wealth, it is not . 
only necessary to ameliorate one special phase of family life 
by a partial association — it is necessary to ameliorate the en- 
tire surroundings of the family of the workman, uniting in 
his home, and around it, all the comforts and charms which 
preserve and perfect the being, and fit it for the accomplish- 
ment of its mission in life. 

To save the families of workmen from the evils which pur- 
sue them in isolation, we must raise them to the conception 
of a superior home. Families must unite and co-operate, and 
secure for the benefit of all such advantages as they could 
pever hope for in isolation ; for though the single chateau af- 
fords for certain favorites of fortune, and at enormous ex- 
pense, the necessary resources of the family, all cannot hope 
for the same resources bv the same means ; for each workman 
cannot have a chateau all to himself. We must create the 
grand palace, where each family and each individual may find 
these resources and advantages united for the good of sil. 

But how shall we give to every workman the advantages 
which the fortunate rich possess? It is only possible by 
opening to capital new avenues to usefulness ; for though all 
laborers cannot become millionaires, it is possible to find a 
new and profitable way for the investment of capital, and 
greatly to the benefit of the race. This new field of actimty fcnr 
capital and labor is the reform of the habitation. 

In the first half of this century capital and labor created 
tlie great industries and revolutionized our methods of trans- 
j)ortatiou. They created vast manufactories, steamships, and 
railroads. The work to be done now is to effect a grand re- 
form in the architecture of the home. 

We have seen that no amelioration is possible among labor- 
ers abandoned to their own unaided efforts. In the condition 
of the laborer's home, comfort and ease cannot be attained. 
Poverty is the essential accompaniment of his environment. 
Capital can do nothing for him there — that is the function of 
charity ! 

The thing to do, then, is to change the environment. 
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This is why the FAMILISTtlEE was founded. 

Not being able to make a chateau of the tenement or the 
cot of each workman's family, we have sought to unite the 
homes of many workmen in one palace. The FamiliHt^re is* 
the palace home of Labor — the Social Palace of the future. | 

That which could not be done for the scattered, confused, 
disorderly dwellings of workmen, neither in the city nor in 
the country ; neither in cellars, nor garrets, nor in the best 
constructed isolated homes, whatever their system, the Fa- 
viilist^re has accomplished — the Social Palace renders this 
easy ; nay, more, it renders it necessary. 
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FOURTH PART. 



CHAPTER XX. 
THE SOCIAL PALACE. 



L Chabacteb of the Social Home. 

In describing the first Social Palace that has been built, I 
do not propose to present its arrangements as preferable to all 
others that study and experience may reveal. It is not a 
model that I wish to offer for men to imitate ; it is rather an 
expos'e of the rules to be observed in the building of Social 
Homes ; rules in accordance with the wants and conveniences 
of human nature, and consequently with the Laws of life. 

The preceding doctrine established, we put in evidence the 
three Primordial Laws of Human Life, which should guide 
all our acts, and to which the building of the Social Palace 
must be subordinate. Consequently it should create /or all, 
easy, economical, and progressive means of living. It should 
afford, in the sufn of its institutions, the conditions for the 
fulfilment of the Primordial Laws : 

The preservation and the support of human life ; 

The development and the progress of human life ; 

The equilibrium and the harmony of human life. 

The fulfilment of these laws will open, to all, the way to 
Right, to Duty, and to Justice. 

By these characteristics we shall recognize the superiority 
of the home of the future over that of the past. 

To obey the first primordial law, Right, the Socicd Palace 
renders accessible to all — 

Food, Space, Rest, 

Clothing, Pure Air, Cleanliness, 

Lodging, Health, Salubrity, 

Light, Activity, Hygiene. 
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To obey the second primordial law, Duty, the Social Palace 
responds to the aifectional, moral, and intellectual wants : 

By the family and its principle ; 

By promoting f liendship, union, and fraternity among men ; 

By ttie education of children and the protection of the weak ; 

By scientific and professional instruction for all ; 

By the habit of attachment to all that surrounds us ; 

By labor and production ; 

By consumption and property ; 

By the distribution and exchange of material things ; 

By security, solidarity, and association among men ; 

By sociability^ by the beautiful, the agreeable, by entertain- 
ments and amusements. 

Finally, to obey the third primordial law. Justice, the Social 
Palace should respond to the higher aspirations and desires of 
the human being : 

To be sovereign and free ; 

To be useful according to his capacity ; 

To distinguish himself according to his powers ; 

To devote himself to the social interest in the measure of 
Lis intelligence and his ability ; 

To appeal to justice and intelligence, in all things and 
everywhere ; 

To always seek for models in the true, the good, the beau- 
tiful, and the jusi 

The domestic systems which do not favor the ruling of 
these motives in human nature, are not organized in conform- 
ity with the destiny of man and the laws of life. 

The realization of the organization of such a home has been 
my study. How far the Familist^re meets the conditions we 
are about to see. 



n. Location. 

As soon as the idea of the Social Palace shall have suffici- 
ently made its way in the world, all the principles of social 
science will be brought to bear upon the choice of situation, 
for each palace. These locations will »be determined by the 
nature of the resources of different countries. Agricultural 
conveniences must be united to those of manufacturing in- 
dustry, and as many advantages as possible be united to that 
of topographical situation. 

The location of the Familist^re was decided by the wants 
of the people, attracted to Guise by the industry I had de- 
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veloped there. This industry, daily augmenting the laboring 
population, rendered the building of new houses necessary. 

The naeadows of the valley of the Oise, joining the building 
property of the city, was chosen as the site, and the Familis- 
tere to-day forms a new quarter of the city, through the new 
street I have opened and the bridge I have thrown across the 
Oise. 

The front of the new palace faces the city, and is 180 
metres in extent (over 690 feet). The left wing fronts the 
gardens and the buildings of the manufactory. The right 
wing fronts the gardens and the wooded hills that skirt the 
valley. The view behind the palace extends over the walks, 
the meadows of the valley, die windings of the river Oise, 
bordered with great trees, and the hills which form the 
horizon. 

The engraving represents a general view of the Fatnilist^re, 
its dependencies, and its manufactory. The whole covers an 
area of over 44J acres. 

The palace is situated in the middle of about 15 acres of 
gardens, traversed by the river Oise, which winds through 
two-thirds of their extent. A part of this land is covered 
with promenades, squares, and pleasure gardens ; another 
part is devoted to orchards and vegetable gardens. 
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UL View and Plan op the Whole. 
Explanation of Pig. 35, Gbneraij Plan op the PAMiLisTftRK. 

A. A. Inner courts op the palace. 

a. Entrances, exits, and passages on the ground floor. 

b. Stairways from cellar to attic. 

c. Passages on every floor. 

d. Galleries for general circulation, passing the doors of all the apart- 
ments, communicating with the stairs and passages on all the floors, 
and running all around the inner courts. 

e. Water-closets and sinks for dirty water on all the floors. The 
dotted lines show the drains outside the building. 

f . Hydrants on every floor. 

g. Traps for sweepings. 

h. Booms for baths and douchss. 

i. Magazines and shops for the sale of groceries^ wines, cordials, 
haberdashery, drygoods, clothing, shoes, etc. 

B. Nursery and kindergarten. 

j. Nursery. 

k. Rooms for cradles and nurses* beds. 

1. The ^* Promenade " — invention aiding children to walk. 

m. Domestic office. 

n. Earth-closets for children and nurses. 

o. Nursery. ** Promenade " and hall for the first gymnastlcal exer- 
cises of children from two to four years. 

p. Boom for rest and the first lessons of children of four years. 

q. Covered promenade outside, communicating with the lawns and 
garden. 

C. Class-rooms por general instruction. 

r. Grounds and entrance courts of the school-houses, opening also 
into the conference halls, or committee rooms. 

R. General assembly hall for the schools, conventions, and theatrical 
representations. 

t. Bambinat or Kindergarten for children of 4 to 6 years. 

u. School for the third division— children of 6 to 8 3'ears. 

V. School for the second division — girls and boys of 8 to 10 years. 

X. School for the first division— girls and boys of 10 and over. 

y. Stage of the theatre. 

z. Vestibule on the ground floor. The green-room of the theatre ; 
conference, and orchestra rooms are on the second floor. 

2*. Water-closets. 
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D. D. Courts op outbb buildii^ob. 

a\ Slangliter-hous^ and meat of all kinds. 

b', b*. Kitchens. 

o'. Restaurant. 

d\ Billiards and other games. 

e*, e*, e\ Carriage-house. 

f , fy f. Stables, pig-pens, chicken-yards, etc. 

g', g\ Bakerj. 

h*, h*. Caf6, casino (club-room). 

1', i*, i\ Various atdiers (studios or workshops). 



E. Laukbbt, wash-house, and swimming-bathb. 

j\ Bureau (business office). 

k*, k'. Laundry. 

r, r, r. Wash-tubs. 

m\ Rinsing-tubs. 

n'. Essoreu&e, 

o\ Bath-rooms. 

p*. Private wash-rooms. 

q'. Swimming-bath. 

F. Gas-works. 
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The general plan of the Familist^re, as the engraving shows, 
comprises three principal buildings united. These contain 
the apartments of the families, and the store-houses and shops 
containing all things necessary to domestic life. 

The motives which led me to divide the Familist^re into 
three parallelograms, were not what might be considered 
architectural reasons. I reflected that the building of apart- 
ments for 1,200 to 1,500 persons might prove a hazardous 
enterprise, and moreover I had not the means to build, at 
once, so large an edifice. I therefore decided to provide for 
one-third of this number. The idea of uniting these parallel- 
ograms was agreeable to my idea of harmony, and could be 
realized by successive enterprises. This plan, at the same 
time, permitted me to proflt by experience in a matter too 
new to not require mucli practical information, which I 
should need in the development of the work I had com- 
menced. 

The three parallelograms of the palace enclose three interior 
courts, around which rise the four stories of the structure.* 

The central building is 213 feet broad by 131 feet deep 
(65 metres by 40). Its interior court is 147 feet long, and 
65^ feet broad. The two other rectangles forming the wings 
of the palace are projected in front beyond the central one, 
and forming a place before it. 

The left wing is 164 feet front, by 124^ deep. Its interior 
court is 59 feet broad and 98^ long. The right wing is 177 
feet front, and the same depth as the left. The total distance 
around the walls is 1,476 feet. 

The courts are paved with a cement, hard and even like 
asphaltum. Ten passages on the ground floor communicate 
with the interior courts, the central exterior place, the street, 
and the gardens ; they give access also to the staircases, 
which are placed in the angles of the parallelograms. These 
conduct to galleries on every floor, which serve for communi- 
cation between the apartments. Corridors, leading between 
the galleries, connect the three inner courts, and permit the 
general circulation of the popidation throughout the whole 
extent of the palace. 



* At the present date there is a fourth parallelogram, as large or lar- 
ger than the first, and built at some little distance from them. — Tr, 
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; IV. Detaim op Construction. 

The Familist^re is built on the alluvial soil coruposing the 
I I valley of the Oise. To protect the building from the swell- 

; ing of the river, the cellars, throughout their whole extent, 

are constructed above the ground level, and a terrace sur- 
rounds the palace, so that the ground floor is a little more 
than eight feet above the level of the meadow. 
I The foundations of the palace are laid on the surface of the 

' • ground, and are nearly nine feet broad at their base. This 

^ precaution is to prevent the mass of the building from sink- 

ing in the gandy soil. 

The section of the centre of the palace (Plates 36 and 37) 
shows the principal interior plan of the building. 

Description of thb Elevation, Plate 86. 

' A. Ground floor. 

Foundation, 
b. Cellars of the building. 

0. Corridorss of the cellars. 

K V d. General drains of the cellars in which are laid the water-pipes sup- 

1 plying all the four stories and the reservoirs placed on the roof. 

e. Extra cellar entrance in the plane of the faQade. 

f . Cellars under the courts. 

g. Subterranean galleries of ventilation. 

h. Openings into the subterranean galleries of ventilation, 
i Conduits of ventilation of the apartments between the cellar vauUs 
and the ground floor. 

B. Interior court, ground floors, and upper stories. . 

j. Entrances to the galleries, passage-ways, stairs, and hydrants. 
I k. Galleries of general circulation around the courts, on each story, 

' supported by the projection of the floor beams under them. 

1. Doors entering the suites of rooms. 

C. Glass roof over court and oalleries. 

m Kain gutters (for the rain on glass roof and inner sides of the roof 
i of the quadrangle), passing through the garrets to the descent pipes on 

I , the outside of the buildings. 

i n. Pavilion on glass roof for ventilation. 

[ D. Interior of apartments. 

o. Vestibule door. 

p. Pantry and dish-closet. 

q Cupboards. 
j r. Opening in the masonry of the wall permitting the insertion of a 

I door, so that any suite of rooms can be enlarged quickly and easily at 

I any time. 

8 Air tubes in the chimneys for ventilating the apartments. 

E. Garrets. 
t. Corridors. 
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Tlie cellars ai^e over seven and a half feet deep. Those 
under the dwelling portion of the palace are devoted to the 
use of the inhabitants ; those under the courts serve as general 
store-houses for the liquids, fruits, and vegetables necessary 
for the people. The floor of the cellars ia rendered water- 
tight by a solid cement. 

The walls of the apartments of the lower etorj are ten and 
one-third feet from floor to ceiling ; on the second the saihe ; 
on the third over nine and a half ; on the fourth nearly nine 
feet. The buildings ore nearly 34 feet thick from the outside 
to the courts. 

The lower walls of the quadrangles are two bricks thick — 
that is almost a half-yard ; from ijie second floor tip they are 
of the thickness of one brick and a half, or a httle over a foot 
thick. The longitudinal interior wall is about eight inches 
and a half thick, and walls of the same thickness divide the 
whole palace every thirty-three feet, from the ground floor to 
the garret This is to prevent the spread of flames in case 
fire should break out in any apartment. 

The other partition -walls are of brick and about fonrinches 
thick. No wood is need in the construction of any of the walls. 

The entrances to the courta are open in summer ; in win- 
ter they are closed by doors over five feet wide, turning on a 
pivot at the bottom, and a tourillon at the fop, and so easUy 
that the smallest child can open them by pushing against one 
of the wings. A spiral spring placed around the touriUon 
closes them automatically behind the passer. These folding 
dooi-s only serve to keep the currents of cold air from the in- 
terior of the courts. The passages &om one court to another 
are a little over sis and a half feet wide. 

The semi-circular form of the staircases is preferable to all 
others. It is best adapted to people of all ages. On the 
inner side the young child will climb up the narrower steps, 
holding on to the railing, wliile grown people take the other 
side. The regular dimensions of stairs make them more con- 
venient to ascend and descend in the night, or when there is 
a crowd. Stairs for general communication should be about 
five feet broad, with the centre a semi-circle 6^ feet in diame- 
ter. Other stairs should be about four feet wide. The 
height of the stair should not exceed 16 ctm. (a little over six 
inches), Staircases should be constructed m stone, or of 
cast iron and cement, in order to avoid the noise of wood. 

The galleries of the Familist&re are 4,285 feet wide from 
the wall to the balustrade. Tikebalustradesare3.28feethigli. 
The bars are round, straight, and 3.28 inches apart. No child 
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can pass his head between the bars, nor climb to the top of 
the balustrade. 

The galleries are broad enough for all the requirements of 
circulation, as experience has demonstrated. Their breadth 
could not be increased without interfering too much with the 
light of the apartments below. These galleries make bal- 
conies for each apartment, from which the people contem- 
plate the reunions, the sports of the children, and all the 
movements of the crowd on fete days. 

The preceding plate shows that the apartments are a 
double row of rooms, one opening on the court, the other 
on the exterior fa9ade. This permits the complete ventila- 
tion of every room. 

The floors of the galleries, and also of the apartments, are 
laid with tiles, and are therefore very easy to keep clean, be- 
sides being fire-proof. 

All the rooms are ceiled and the walls carefully plastered 
and hard-finished. This is easily renewed when soiled. 
Those in easy circumstances put paper on their walls, or any 
hanging they prefer. 

The rule for the arrangement of the rooms is this : the 
door is placed at a sufficient distance from the end of the 
room to allow a bed to be placed either way, with the 
night table at the head, and the door, beyond the bed, always 
at a sufficient distance from the other comer of the chamber 
to afford room for a closet or a chest of drawers. 

Thus the smallest chambers have. 

For the length of the bed and its curtains . . 9 ft. 9^ in. 

For the width of the door 2 ft. 5^ in. 

For the space between the door and the wall, 

giving room for a bureau or closet 2 ft. 1^ in. 

Total width of the smallest chamber. 12 ft. 5^ in. 

Most generally the first room from the court is, 

In length 14 ft. 9 in. 

In width 12 ft. 10 in. 

A closet at the end of the vestibule is. 

In length 4 ft. 9 in. 

In width • 3 ft. 11 in. 

The second room opening on the front of the Palace is. 

In length , 15 ft. 4i in. 

In width 15ft. 7 in. 
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The closet in this room i% 

In length 5 ft 7 in. 

Inheight 8ft. 6 in. 

In depth 1 ft 7 in. 

All the joiner's work is done with the greatest care and 
upon the best models. In building on so large a scale, it is 
possible to so organize the work that it can be done with 
good care, and at a moderate price. 

The doors opening from the vestibule to the gallery are 
made with two wings. 

The larger, the one opening, is 2 ft. in. 

The other is 1ft 5i in. 

Total width of door 4 ft. 3 in. 

The height of the doors on the ground floor, the second 
and third, are 7 feet 7 inches, with an impost above, which 
raises the height of the opening to the height of the windows. 

The doors on the fourth floor have only one wing. They 
are 8 feet 4 inches high, and 3 feet 3 inches broad. Their 
upper panel is of glass, as a substitute for the impost, through 
which the vestibule is lighted, on the other floors. 

The doors of the first, second, and third floors are, 

Inheight 7 ft. 4i in. 

In width 2ft 5 in. 

Those of the fourth are, 

Inheight ;.. 6 ft 7 in. 

Inwidth 2ft. 5 in. 

The doors between the apartments on the three lower floors 
are. 

In height 7 ft 5^ in. 

Inwidth 2ft 5 in. 

Those of the fourth floor are, 

Inheight 6ft. 7 in. 

Inwidth 2ft 5 in. 

The doors of the closets are, 

Inheight 6ft 4 in. 

In width 1ft IHin. 

The dimensions of the windows of the apartments on the 
ground floor are 

Height 7ft 8 in. 

Width 3ft 11 in. 
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(The windows of the shops are larger.) 

Second floor ; height 7 ft. 

width 3ft 9 in. 

Thirdfloor: height 7ft. 6 in. 

width 3ft. 7 in. 

Fourth floor : height 4 ft. 4 in. 

width.. 3ft. 3iin. 

Most of the chambers are lighted in the centre, by a win- 
dow which supplies an abundance of light On each side of 
the window there is a large space, which is generally occu- 
pied by the furniture of the family. 

We will not pursue, these details further, for this is not a 
treatise on building. It seemed proper to present these prin- 
cipal data, which, though very simple in appearance, may 
avoid a great deal of trouble to anyone seriously imdertaking 
architectural reform in the interests of social progresa 

If I ever find the time, I mean to take up the subject of 
social architecture in detail I should trace various plans of 
unitary habitations, or palaces, destined to realize the happi- 
ness of the people under the influence of association, and the 
reforms which will be effected at no very distant time. 

As for the present, I think it pertinent to sketch roughly 
the principles, based upon the facts I have realized, which 
should serve as a frame-work for such studies. 



V. Advantages of Abcuiteotukal TJotty. 

None will deny that whatever the simplicity of the archi- 
tectural execution of the whole, as indicated in this rapid ex^ 
p08^, the result is a building of remarkable importance. 

The fact that it is built with care, that the facades are studied, 
that the architecture is choice, shows that we are not in pres- 
ence of a habitation of poverty and misery, but of a great 
Palace where the home of the workman is completely trans- 
formed ; where life passes under new conditions of every kind, 
offering the inhabitant comforts and advantages impossible to 
the laborer under other circumstances. 

Once started on the way to good, or to evil, everything 
tends to accelerate progress. As soon as the home unites and 
concentrates the elements of comfort previously enumerated, 
the people are no longer obliged to consume their scanty in- 
comes because of the thousand inconveniences induced by 
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exterior causes. These no longer exist, and the laborer can 
dispose of his time and his wages directly for the greatest 
good of himself and family. 

The Social Palace, then, is not only a better shelter for the 
workman than the isolated home ; besides this, it is the medi- 
um of individual dignity and progress, and simply and pre- 
cisely because it gives at the outset the conditions for the full 
development of the physical life^ that it opens for the people 
new horizons for the moral life. If it did not do this it would 
fail in its object. 

In order to never lose sight of this truth, it must be remem- 
bered that the guide and supreme law of our study was Life 
audits Needs, and that 'the problem we proposed to solve, was 
to assure to the masses the jsquivalents of wealth ; that is to 
say, the advantages that wealth procures. 

We ought, then, to find in the Social Palace all that is nec- 
essary to life, and all that which, rendering life agreeable, aids 
its progress. Let us see how the Familist^re answers the de- 
mands of physical life externally and internally, and what are 
the moral influences of satisfying these demands upon those 
immediately concerned. 



VL Fachjty of Communioatiok. 

The dwelling apartments and the buildings composing the 
Familist^re are comprised in a radius of over 295 feet If they 
were built in a line, with a cellar, ground floor and garret 
simply, they would extend 7,216 feet, and ii^ould make a street 
3,618 feet long ; and if these buildings were scattered after 
the manner of villages, the population would be spread over 
about two miles in every direction. 

This alone shows the facility of communications in the Fa- 
milist^re. Here 1,500 or more persons can see each other, visit" 
each other, go to their daily domestic occupations, reunite in 
public places, go to market or shopping, under covered gal- 
leries, without having to traverse more than 30 or 40 rods and 
as comfortably in one kind of weather as another. 

In the village the inhabitants often have to walk several miles 
to get to their work, and this in all weather, while the work 
they do may be poorly paid and useless to humanity. The 
Social Palace, on the contrary, calls its inhabitants to useful 
occupations, for their activity is directly productive. 

Again, in the Familist^re the schools are by the side of the 
dwelling. The children are always near to the family, and the 
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eyes of tho father and mother can watch them to the very class- 
rooms, or seek them out in the courts and gardens of the 
Palace at their play. 

The facility of communication makes the Social Palace, of 
all habitations, the one best adapted to elevate the moral and 
intellectual plane of the people ; and as these conveniences 
render life easy, save time, and relieve the mind from petty 
anxieties, the attention can be given lo the study of questions 
of progress and social life, through reading the journals and 
books of the library accessible to the whole population. 



Vn. Domestic Economy. 

Let us consider the proposition that there is a connection 
between the progress of the masses and that of social archi- 
tecture ; that is to say, the thought that presides over the con- 
struction of edifices destined for the well-being of the people. 
It must be so, because the architectural surrounding leads to 
a predetermined usage, and therefore to special resists. 

The Social Palace must lead to its own special results, not 
simply because of its dwelling advantages, but above all by 
the concentration of social advantages. Among the first ef- 
fects, must be the increase of comforts among the poor. The 
amelioration of their condition is due, first to the superiority 
of the habitation ; and then to all the advantages which sur- 
round the home. Thus the Social Palace, in exercising its 
beneficent mission for the benefit of the masses, becomes the 
pacific means of securing the advantages that wealth produces. 
In such a position, the laborer needs only the resources of his 
work, to secure a tranquil and easy life. 

Without at first changing anything in the habits of the 
people, the Social Palace gradually creates a spirit of prevision 
and economy among those to whom, in the isolated condition, 
Having was impossible, for the very fact of foresight itself is, 
to the poor, but a new consciousness of their unfortunate con- 
dition. 

Indeed, what use is it to the laborer to think of providing 
for the future, when his utmost efforts are only able to obtain 
to-day what must necessaiily be consumed to-morrow ? In- 
difference to the future, under such circumstances, is the surest 
way to soften present ills. 

But that which is impossible to the workman's family in iso- 
lation, becomes easy in an association of many persons. In 
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the present state, the dealer buys at wholesale and retails at 
a profit, which the consumers have to pay, and therefore the 
quantity of their purchases is diminished. Yet where the con- 
sumers are scattered and divided in their interests, they see 
only in the multiplicity of " middle men " an easier way to 
have the things of first necessity in every quarter, even though 
the duties they must thus pay are very burdensome. 

In the Social Palace these ** middle men " can be suppressed. 
All goods and merchandise can be bought by an agent at 
wholesale, and sold directly to the people who are benefited 
by the profits. 

Parasite functionaries are avoided, and every one can be en- 
gaged productively. The number of people just necessary to 
sell the goods in the stores of the Palace are fairly paid for 
their services, and the merchant is no speculator living on the 
consumer. 

The concentration of the homes in the Palace renders par- 
asitic functions useless. The. commercial reform by which 
economists have so long sought to dispense with "middle 
men " is effected with the greatest ease. There is no longer a 
retailer established at every comer of the street to exploit a 
neighborhood. Supplies of provisions of all kinds are to be 
had in the Palace, and for the sole benefit of the mass of con- 
sumers. 

The commercial profit realized in this way, is the most stable 
element of the budget which supports the institutions for 
physical and moral development. 

The commercial organization in the Famihstere, brings 
within reach of every inhabitant all the goods and provi- 
sions required in the family, estabhshes economy upon the 
purchases, for the benefit of the poor as well as the rich, and 
assures to everyone in the society the profits made on the 
consumption. 

It must not be supposed that the organization of the sys- 
tem for supplying the population, is not due to the concen- 
tration of the homes ; it is this very concentration which renders 
the perfect working of the system possible. 



Vm. Generalization of Prosperity. 

The laborer does not always suffer from insufficient wages •, 
but he is often obliged to consume his gains from day to day, 
buying household provisions in small quantities as they are 
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needed, and thus constant annoyances arise. At the moment 
of sitting down to the table, the salt, or pepper, or oil, or vin- 
egar is found wanting, and as the grocery is generally at an 
inconvenient distance, the meal is accompanied by reproaches 
and ill-humor. 

Sometimes the mistress of the house has a pressing need to 
repair a rent in the clothes of the husband or children. The 
needles or thread are exhausted and the mending must be 
put off until the next marketing or shopping, and meanwhile 
the rent increases and the annoyance remains. Sometimes 
the annoyance is the arrival of a friend or relative unexpect- 
edly ; sometimes a member of the family is taken suddenly ill 
and a cordial . or medicine is wanted, which cannot be pro- 
cured in time, because of the distance of these things. Pro- 
visions are not abundant in isolated families, except among the 
rich or those in easy circumstances. The working-man gen- 
erally depends at the moment upon the retailer. 

In the Familist^re the provisions are bought in view of the 
wants of the entire population. At all times the inhabitant can 
find in the Palace tdl that is necessary to him ; and here again 
the equivalents of wealth are secfUred to the poorest pei'son by 
the Palace, which holds permanently under his hand all that he 
may want. 

Again, the display of drygoods, miUineiy, boots and shoes," 
made-up clothing, etc., constantly under the eyes of the fam- 
ily, naturally induces the buying of useful things — the profit- 
aWe investment of the wages in articles that contribute to the 
charms of domestic life, and thus lessens the temptations of 
the wine-house and all unfruitful spending of money. 

The result is, that whatever may be the poverty of the par- 
ents in the Familist^re, ' the child is never miserable in ap- 
pearance. Emulation in neatness of dress among the young 
pupils is a common sentiment All are well clothed, and 
many with elegance. 

The parents, seeing their children five times a day, reunited 
under the galleries of the Familistere, marching in order to 
their classes, are forced to make comparisons. The negli- 
gence as well as the care of parents is thus witnessed by aU 
the population as soon as it is manifested. 

llie influence of this is most favorable, contributing every 
way to destroy that hideous aspect of misery fi'om which the 
children of the poor everywhere else suffer so keenly. And if 
the sting of poverty is sometimes felt by the adult population 
of the Familistere, the child, at least, is free from it, for he 
lives truly happy in a fulness of life which never fails him. 
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The general emulation in the matter of neatness of dress, 
induced by the unitary home, contributes to the care of the 
body and to the formation of good manners and gentle ad- 
dress. This is made evident by the comparison of the man- 
ners of different people. A great difference in manners exists 
between the city person and the villager ; between those in 
comfortable circumstances and the poor. Sociability is aug- 
mented by good surroundings and by the free and disinter- 
ested mingling with our kind. When the individual, instead 
of f eeUng humiliated by poverty, can present himself worthily 
before the eyes of his fellow-beings, he feels himself ennobled. 
This is the sentiment experienced by the child of the laborer 
in the Familistere. From his entrance into life, he knows 
nothing of those humiliations of poverty which so often brutal- 
ize the body and the soul. 

In the Social Palace, classes and conditions are mingled. 
By intelligence and culture, individuals shine and distinguish 
themselves ; and among a population commencing a new ex- 
istence like this, it is especially upon the children that the 
happy effects of a true social life are soonest apparent. Thus 
the childhood of the Familistere is happy — ^happy in that lib- 
erty that no other place can offer, in the same broad and gen- 
erous way. 

Everything charms the child in the Social Palace ; the 
greenswards, the shady walks, the swimming baths, the oi'- 
chards and gardens, the children's library, the great halls for 
all degrees of instruction and training, the vast, glass-roofed 
courts, where in hours of recreation he can play in all weather, 
frolic at his ease with his comrades — and all near the dwelling 
of his parents. 

Outside as well as inside of the palace, all is arranged to 
keep the child from hurtful temptations which might incur 
reproaches from the parents, or what is worse, that bad treat- 
ment of which he is so often the victim in other places, when 
he returns home with his clothes soiled with the mud of the 
sti*eet or by other filth. 

Gymnastic exercises and games of skill which are constant 
in the Familistere, give to all the children more careful habits 
of movement and more temperate than those produced by 
the disorderly and turbulent plays of country chUdren ; plays 
in which stains and rents in the dress are idmost inevitable, 
and prove the despair of the mother and the terror of the 
child. 

By exercise the movements of the body model themselves 
upon habits of intelligence ; and discretion comes sooner to 
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the child in a condition where social influences act upon him 
constantly and in every way than it does where the forms 
of wild and undisciplined nature alone are offered to him. 

The Social Palace, in fact, supphes to childhood elements 
of pleasure and happiness that are found nowhere else. 

The particular description that we shall give of the princi- 
pal details of the Familistere and its dependencies will further 
confirm the great influence that material surroundings exert 
upon man. 

The external physical needs being satisfied by lodging and 
clothing, how does the Social Palace aid in the satisfaction of 
the internal needs — that is to say, alimentation ? 

In this, as in all else touching questions of individual liberty, 
the Social Palace has but one role to fill : to render easier the 
exercise of individual liberty; to aid the family in its own 
way of living ; and to offer the choice, when possible, of the 
best means and the best processes. 

Good food is necessary to alL It is an object constantly 
sought by all of us, and yet only a few up to this time have 
ever attained it 

How is it possible to explain that a necessity of human life 
so universal as that of food should not have resulted in more 
rapid progress in the processes of nourishing the species ? It 
is because, more than all other needs of man, that of food is 
subject to the influence of social organization. The vicissi- 
tudes and the instabihty of human afiairs, which divided in- 
terests and hostility between men have produced, affect ali- 
mentation especially, because this is a need that cannot suffer 
interruption. Consequently any derangement in the march 
of the affairs of society creates disturbances in the nourish- 
ment of the people, because to them the capital fact is — how 
to live. Wages and labor are involved in this problem. 

From labor man must obtain his subsistence ; from the 
soil, well cultivated, he must obtain the necessaries of life ; 
by utilizing all that proceeds from it, he renders life easy. 
When his activity is turned from this task imposed by nature, 
error and suffering commence. War, above all things, leads 
to these sad results. The products of labor« become insuffi- 
cient, and the little that man realizes from it is absorbed by 
public expenses. The industry of the people is turned from 
its natural course and put to the vile service of disorderly 
piide and ambition, whose only end is to ravage and stain the 
earth with blood, instead of rendering it productive for the 
benefit of humaniiy. 

Thus human misery is perpetuated from century to century. 
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The people are ever the victims of insensate or despotic gov- 
ernments which, throughout the ages, have made every woe 
they have heaped upon humanity the foundation of their mil- 
itary glory. 

The sentiment of justice is corrupted by contact with the 
manners oi war. The powerful acquire the habit of consid- 
ering the x^cople with less interest than they do the beast. 
They are but the instruments of their caprice and will. 

And the people then have nothing to sustain themselves 
with except the scanty products of the earth, which abandons 
them when they withhold their cares from her. Nature thus 
throws upon humanity the responsibility of the evils that so- 
ciety sufiers through having yielded to tyranny and servi- 
tude. 

The progress of the art of living is difScult under such con- 
ditions. The food and the comfort of the people ai-e the last 
things that governments trouble themselves about They are 
satisfied with the position made for themselves ; for, before 
all things, the people must work to support the liberticidal 
glory of their oppressors 1 

Tyranny, war, servitude, unproductive labor, and isolation, 
have been the principal obstacles in the way of the healthful 
and abundant nutriment of the, people. Therefore the culi- 
nary art among the working-classes is one of the least devel- 
oped. The people, isolated and divided by despotism, have 
not had the power to unite nor associate their forces for the 
true amelioration of their condition. Ground down by pov- 
erty, each one has thought only of himself, and the spirit of 
individualism has become so rooted in the heai't that for a long 
time to come it will prove the greatest hindrance to social 
progress. This spirit serves as a justification of egoism and of 
the imperfection of the laws which place no limit to the mo- 
nopoly of the fruits of labor, which are prodigally consumed by 
a few, or allowed to remain uselessly stored away, while the 
useful citizens perish in misery after a long life of unremit- 
ting toil ! 

The democratic institution of the Social Palace, under the 
auspices of peace, liberty, productive labor, the association of 
families and the intelligent application of capital, will produce 
a contrary result. 

There are other reasons also why the subject of nutriment has 
been abandoned to chance up to this time. Those who have 
eujoyed the favors of fortune liave never imagined that it was 
possible to create suiToundings for the people that would 
secure their comfort and ease. The most advanced nations of 
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the earth have never dreamed of studying methods of alimen- 
tation, still less of making it the subject of regular instruc- 
tion. Complete empiricism reigns over the function which 
most vitally concerns man. 

The isolated state of families seems to assign to woman the 
function of domestic economy and the care of the nutriment ; 
the complete mastery, then, of the preparation of aliments 
should be in her r6le ; and yet great care is taken to initiate 
her into nothing which concerns the comfort of the family and 
its most important economies. 

In nearly all cases the well-bred yoimg lady who has been 
in a boarding-school up to the age of sixteen or eighteen is a 
woman incapable of keeping her house or bringing up her 
children. It would seem rather a disgrstce for her to know the 
useful and necessary details of housekeeping. And such is 
the training given nearly everywhere to women by our ridic- 
ulous social notions, that no true knowledge of the needs of 
Ufe enters into their education, and most of them become 
wives and mothers without any conception of the duties that 
the position impose& Recourse must therefore be ha"d to the 
laboring classes ; but what can be expected from the girl or 
the woman of the people whose entire existence has been one 
of privations ? She is, consequently, without regular instruc- 
tion in hygiene, in the art of cooking, in anything relating to 
domestic economy. It is evident, therefore, that this science 
is to be evolved for the poor as well as for the rich classes. 

If the preparation of food is nearly always abandoned to ig- 
norance and incapacity, what must be the repast in the home 
of the laborer, where not only the time of the husband is ab- 
sorbed in daily labor to satisfy the pressing needs of his fam- 
ily, but also where the wife works in the field or factory, hop- 
ing thereby to add some grace to the comforts of home ? But 
what can this amount to when the preparation of the food is 
almost totally neglected? 

In such conditions, where the demands of labor scarcely 
leave time for eating, there is no time to prepare a savory 
soup or proper food of any kind. No ; the laborer must re- 
pair his forces with a piece of bread, some cheese, raw vege- 
tables, or fruits ; sometimes with a little salt meat cooked on 
the stove. At other times, alas ! the laborer is forced to make 
h^s meal with the morsel of hard bread that his children have 
begged. 

The family of the laborer, then, abandoned to itself, cannot 
possibly obtain properly prepared food. 

The cuisine is a special art which can only be acquired by 
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practice and study. The rich employ competent cooks for 
this function. How shall the Social Palace supply to its in- 
habitants the equivalent of wealth in this respect, when the 
integral association of labor and capital is not realized in such 
a way as ta create easy circumstances for all ? 

The answer is very simple. We see it would be impossible 
to find for the three or four hundred families of the Social 
Palace as many cordons-bleus * capable of making the most of 
the resources of each family in regard to food ; but we see 
that it would be easy to find a few capable persons, possessing 
the necessary skill in cooking, to open a grand cooking de- 
partment where all the members can go and get whatever food 
they please, and all prepared in the best manner. 

This is, in fact, what the Familist5re offers to all its in- 
habitants. Families there are not obliged to eat dry bread 
at meal-time. They find in the cooking department good 
soups, cooked meats, ragoMs, and vegetables, thus permitting 
the instantaneous preparation of a nice meal, to which the 
laborer sits down in his apartments, with his wife, coming, 
like him, from her work, and with the children re-enteiing 
from schooLf 

For those who have time and desire to do their own cook- 
ing in their apartments, the Familistere offers every facility. 
Its resources in this respect are complete. Without going 
out of the Palace, the inhabitant finds the butcher's shop, 
the grocery, the charcuterieyll, bread, butter, cheese, vegetables 
of all kinds, and beverages. Beer, cider, and wine are bought 
in great quantities, and for that reason a good quality is always 
secured. Every member can have on his table a drink always 
fresh, and in no danger of souring or becoming flat ; for the 
beverage is better in proportion as the consumption is large. 

This examination of the conditions for the satisfaction of 
external and internal comforts shows that the Social Palace 
system must some day come to the aid of all who are de- 
prived of these generous advantages, which no ordinary co- 
operative establishment can guarantee. 



* Gordon-hleu — a knight of tlie order of the Holy Ghost ; hy pleasan- 
try, a professional cook. 

t The public cooking department of the FamlMstere has given place 
to a restaurant proper, because the great majority of people seemed to 
prefer it, when not preparing the food in their own apartments. 
. % We need this ^^ord because we have none that expresses the mean- 
ing. It is a shop where pork in all conceivable forms and combinations 
is sold (and the French have many of these combinations which we 
have not), as well as |:are potted meats of every description. 
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In whatever way we view the Social Palace, we see it as- 
sures to the working-classes the- equivalents of wealth, which, 
in isolation, their wages are all the more inadequate to attain, 
since they are often badly economized. 

The most searching examination of the material arrange- 
ments of the FamiHstere will more and more confirm this 
truth, that the social progress of the people is dependent 
upon the progress of social architecture. 



IX. Ventilation and General Salubrity. 

Air is one of the first elements of existence. Night and 
day, asleep or awake, it supports our forces and is indispen- 
sable to the functions of life. It is, therefore, most important 
that ventilation should be perfectly secured by the architect- 
ure of the dwelling. 

Without air the organs cease to .perform their functions 
and man dies. In an impure air the health deteriorates, 
therefore we must have a plentiful supply of pure air, or we 
introduce morbid principles into the vital economy. 

But if this is true in general, if man should drain and 
render healthy the soil to avoid deleterious emanations, so 
much the more should he provide fof the salubrity of his 
dwelling. Unfortunately, this fact has been too much over- 
looked heretofore ; and the Social Palace ought not to fail in 
this respect. Around the buildings all is clean and. whole- 
some. There .are no stagnant waters nor anything in a state 
of decay. All the sewers and cisterns have their siphons. 
No emanation from them is possible. The courts and all the 
promenades of the lawns and gardens are so many broad 
areas for the free movement of the air purified by contact 
with vegetation and nowhere vitiated by any mephitic exha- 
lation. 

The ventilation of the courts and of the apartments is 
effected by large subterranean passages, opening toward the 
north in the gardens behind the Palace. These galleries are 
thirteen feet square. They pass under the buildings and cir- 
culate in subterranean vaults under the ground of the courts 
at the base of the interior fa9ades, thus cooling the air in 
summer and tempering it in winter. Openings at regular 
distances, covered by iron gratings, on a level with the ground 
in the courts, admit the air from these subteiTanean galler- 
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ies. In winter, during excessively cold weather, to avoid a 
useless airing from the exterior of the Palace, the entrance to 
these galleries is temporarily closed by great doors that inter- 
C3pt the draught 

From the general experience of the condition in and about 
the dwellings of the poor, people ai'e so imbued with the idea 
that any agglomeration of laborers must be unfavorable to 
health, that visitors to the Familistere, though suiprised at 
the general air of cleanliness, are greatly occupied by the sub- 
ject of ventilation. One fact strikes them ; the courts are 
roofed with glass. " This must be like a hot-house in' sum- 
mer," they liink. Impressions arise generally from the facts 
one has seen ; and scientific results are not what most people 
observe first. 

The truth is, that glass intercepts the heat of the sun's rays 
in a great degree. What makes the green-house so warm is 
the air unrenewed, and preserving its acquired heat The 
glass roofs of the coui-ts in the Familistere are arranged for 
ventilation. There are large openings which allow the heated 
air to escape, and this heated air is immediately replaced by 
cool air coming from the subterranean galleries. It follows, 
therefore, that the glazing itself tempers the ardor of the 
sun, keeps the air more cool in summer, preserves the dwell- 
ings from the cold winds and all inclemencies of the weather; 
while by the aid of the self-closing doors leading out of the 
courts, there is maintained throughout the Palace in winter 
so mild a temperature that the people can circulate anywhere 
in light clothing. 

Without supposing it positively established that the meth- 
od of ventilation in the Familistere is the best that could 
be conceived, and most in accordance with the scientific con- 
ditions of perfect ventilation, it wUl be well to examine its 
advantages in respect to the general health. J 

In the first place, the air being the only thing passing | 

through the galleries of ventilation, it is easy to keep it always 
perfectly pure — an essential condition of the ventilation of the 
Familistere, and then all the air which enters the edifice being 
taken from the same place, it can be subjected to such pro- 
cesses as may be considered necessary to render it whole- 
some. 

Unitary architecture is the only one that permits these 
means of ventilating the dwelling of the laborer, and the 
Familistere is the fii*st example. 

Begarding the question of ameliorating the dweUings of the 
people, many well-meaning persons have extolled the separa- 
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tion of their homes as a sanitary measure ; not perceiving 
that this is only moving in the same old rut, where individual 
ignorance will still maintain the evils from which sanitary 
commissions, despite all their eflforts, are powerless to dehver 
the working-classes. 

In the unitary homes of the Social Palace, if any unhealthful 
condition should arise, it is instantly perceived by all, and 
every member has a direct interest in combating it 



X. AiB. Ventilation op Apabthents. 

All the apartments in the Palace opening on the interior 
courts on one side and on the exterior of the building on the 
other, there is everywhere a free access for the pure air from 
the orchards and gardens. The difference of equiUbrium 
which exists almost permanently between the exterior atmos- 
phere and that which escapes through the windows of the 
interior courts, produces a gentle ventilation throughout the 
Palace which is very much enjoyed in summer. 

The ventilation of the apartments in the Familist^re is 
effected by the construction of the edifice. The measures 
taken for this object merit the attention of science, for the 
question of the best air for breathing in dwelling-houses is 
far from being settled. The most conflicting ideas still pre- 
vail on many points of this important part of hygiene, and 
there are serious reasons for and against the various opinions 
held. 

Much attention has been given to the ventilation of public 
places and the renewal of the air where many persons are as- 
sembled ; but it is important to know just what proportion 
of this renewal is most favorable to health in dwelling apart- 
ments during sleeping and working ; and if, indeed, in the 
former it may not be better to avoid this renewal, when the 
apartments are sufficiently large to contain the air necessary 
for respiration during sleep. 

It is known that in living-rooms, currents of air of different 
temperatures and different degrees of humidity, are often per- 
nicious to health. A current of cold air in a place where 
many persons are assembled is dangerous, especially when 
the atmosphere being respired is warm and charged with 
vapor. But to what are the dangerous effects due ? And if 
they are so easily traced by their gravity in certain signal 
cases, may they not be gradually, but certainly, produced with* 
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out being remarked in the daily course of life ? To answer 
these questions requires a knowledge of the chemical phe- 
nomena attending the combination of cold with warm and 
moist air — perhaps the phenomena of the action of the in- 
finitesimal in the particles of air, and the mode of action of 
this infinitesimal upon the health. 

With this knowledge, it would be possible to decide from 
what point the air should come and the best way of introduc- 
ing it into the chambers. Bi^t, aside from the air entering by 
doors and windows, that introduced by the chimneys must 
be taken into account. "When the air in the chimney is 
heated, there is a draught which forces the air into the room 
by all the cracks, and by the ventilators if there are any. On 
' the other hand, when the air is cold in the chimney, or from 
any cause which prevents the draught, the air is forced back 
into the room and escapes through the door and window 
crevices. The chimneys are therefore a cause of almost per- 
manent currents of air in houses. In rooms where there are 
no chimneys there is no perceptible change of the air, except 
by opening doors or windows. 

In the absence of sufficient knowledge of the laws govern- 
ing ventilation, practical indications guided the arrangement 
of the ventilation and warming in the Familist^re. 

The air circulating through subterranean vaults loses a part 
of its heat in summer and of its coldness in winter ; and for 
this reason, the subterranean galleries which we have de- 
scribed were chosen. 

Openings are constructed under the ground floor, above the 
cellar vaults, and tubes in the partition walls pass through 
these openings into the underground galleries, and thus the 
air rises into the apartments. This arrangement serves two 
ends : in winter the air arrives at the apartments at a mild 
temperature, where it can be warmed for all the rooms ; and 
in summer it effects a cool and agreeable temperature when 
the heat outside is excessive. 



XI. Air. Temperature and Warming. 

The ventilating tubes we have just described form a part 
of the chimney system adopted in the Familistere. 

This system differs considerably from anything that has 
been done hitherto in the way of warming. It is composed 
of the simple tubes in question, which commence in the con- 
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duits communicating with the galleries of ventilation and 
end in the bodies of the chimneys ; that is, forming them- 
selves the chimneys which rise above the Palace roofs. These 
tubes are constructed side by side in the walls of separation, 
and are seven inches square. By putting a diaphragm in the 
tubes of the chambers of each story, a little above the floor, 
and constructing a ventilator under this diaphragm, the 
rooms are ventilated by the air from below, while the upper 
part of the tube serves for a smoke chimney. Thus con- 
structed, the chimneys have no projection in the apartment, 
and the fireplaces fitted to them are a separate construction. 
These are portable arrangements placed against the chimney, 
whether for cooking or heating purposes. 

The ventilator which is open near the floor can be so dis- 
posed that the air can be warmed by the stove before it circu- 
lates in the room, so that th^ ventilation may be effected by 
warm air when desired. 

This system of ventilation was adopted in view of an inten- 
tion for the future which cannot now be put in practice. 
These subterranean galleries may be provided with hot air 
furnaces, and in this way the whole establishment be warmed 
in winter, relieving the inhabitants from the trouble of warm- 
ing their own rooms. But this plan could be put in opera- 
tion only with the progress of sentiments of fraternity, and the 
agreement which increased comfort and a thorough compre- 
hension of the principles of domestic economy would produce. 

Meanwhile, much has been accomplished in the way of 
ventilation and temperature, by the construction of the 
Familistere. The apartments here are warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer than in other dwelling^. This is secured, 
first, from the system of ventilation, and then from the fact 
that (the buildings being all of the same height) the lodgings 
are mutually protected from the action of winds in winter 
and of the sun in summer ; while the vast lighted courts 
forming the centres of the Palace, are protected from the 
weather, and protect the apartments in their turn. Suffer- 
ing from cold, so common in laborers' famiUes, is unknown in 
the Familist^re. 



Xn. Air. Absence op Insects. 

The absence of insects in the Familist^re is perhaps the best 
indication of its healthfulness ; at all events, it is another 
cause of tranquillity to add to the advantages of the dwellings 
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and to be mentioned as speaking well for the associates* of the 
Palace. 

Everyone knows how exceedingly troublesome in most 
woi'kmeu's houses, and especially in the country, are the 
swarms of flies that infest them. The reason is that around 
these houses are dirty and stagnant waters, matter in a state 
of decomposition, and piles of garbage, which are so many 
centres for the hatching of the larvsB of insects. Nothing of 
this kind can occur in the Familistere ; therefore flies are 
very rare, and during many years they have been entirely ab- 
sent. The forty horses attached to the service of the manu- 
factory cause a few in the stables of the Familistere ; but for 
these there would be none in the Palace. 

One fact yery suggestive of the advantages of the unitary 
home for the application of means to destroy vermin, is the 
absence of fleas among a population but just risen from a 
condition of great poverty. 

The means used on one occasion will serve for an example. 
After the first winter of the occupation of the Familistere, 
fleas made a sudden appearance, commencing in the dormi- 
tories devoted to foreign workmen. In less than eight days 
this invasion of fleas entirely disappeared, not only in the 
apartments of the Palace, but in the dormitories of its depen- 
dencies. 

To effect this result the steward of the Familistere ordered 
a mixture of coal-tar and sawdust sufiScient to form a black ' 
powder, and during two or three days, after the inhabitants 
were in bed, this powder was strewn in small quantity^ on the 
pavements of the courts and in the subterranean galleries of 
ventilation. This simple operation, which sufficed in a few 
days to cause the. total disappearance of these insects, could 
be performed, if necessarj^ v^dthout any person perceiving it. 
In the early morning, before the people are up, the sweeping 
of the courts removes this coal-tar powder, which has, indeed, 
nothing disagreeable about it, and it might be used at any 
hour of the day. 

In the ordinary home nothing like this is possible, since 
the evil you get rid of to-day is renewed to-morrow by the 
surroundings or by many causes. The care and neatness of 
a few families is powerless against the ignorance and indiffer- 
ence of the many. 

The intelligent management at the Social Palace, and the ^ 
general neatness of the place, relieves the family, without 
their knowledge of it, from those annoyances by which nature 
carries disquiet and miser}' into unhealthy dwellings, in order 
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to force man to improve Lis surroundings by obeying lier 
laws. 

How infinitely more simple it is to prevent than to ciu-e 
evil ! In the Familist^re the course is not to wait until the 
repose of the laborer is disturbed by troublesome insects ; 
their invasion is prevented by sanitary means employed in 
view of the general health. Eesults show that epidemic and 
contagious diseases are less accessible to the Familistere 
than to city dwellings. 

When man is living in harmony with nature's laws, every- 
thing obeys his will, and the good he desires always results 
from his labor. On the contrary, while men persist in error, 
evil is permanent around them, and labor brings but bitter 
fruits. 

By unmistakable signs we may know that general and uni- 
form .ventilation of homes is in accord with natural laws, 
since it responds to the various needs of the human being and 
permits him to institute general measures to guarantee his 
own wealth and that of his kind ; while in isolation the family 
seeks in vain to ward off evils coming from outside. 



XHL Water, Springs, and WEixa Consumption of Water. 

Water plays a no less important part than air in the ma- 
terial condition of man ; and its intelligent use contributes 
inestimably to his comfort and health. In the Familistere 
care has been taken to make water a blessing to everyone and 
easy of access to all. 

Neither the mother nor the child is obliged to fetch water 
from the wells in the street, nor to wearily tug it up-stairs in 
the ordinary way. Water is raised from the depths of the 
ground to all the stories of the Palace, where the people find 
it in abundance, fresh and pure at all times. 

Among the many advantages that the Familistere ofters its 
inhabitants, that of cool and pure water is greatly enjoyed, 
especially during the heat of summer, when it is brought on 
to the tables in decanters almost icy cold. 

The first consideration in the choice of the spring was to 
secure water exempt from all decomposing organic matter ; 
for the piinciple of decomposing organic matter is contrary 
to life And health. » 

A boring was effected through the alluvion on which the 
Palace stands, through a calcareous layer, and then through a 
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bed of clay into the second calcareous layer, from which the 
potable water is obtained. 

The tubing of the wells is constructed to prevent any infil- 
tration from the alluvion. This tubing is of cast iron — not 
wood, for wood in itself presents the objection of introducing 
into the water organic matter in decomposition, which should 
always be avoided. 

A small steam-engine placed near the well serves various 
purposes, but the principal one is to work the pump which 
raises the water for the Palace. 

The water-pipes follow the passages of the cellars, being 
laid in the trenches for irrigation. This preserves the cool- 
ness of the water, and the pipes are easy of access for exam- 
ination or repair. 

In the corners of the interior courts, near the staircases, a 
vertical tube carries the water even up to reservoirs placed in 
the garrets. Particular branches supply the water-closets and 
other places where frequent use of wateris necessar}'. On 
each floor faucets supply the population, for household and 
cleaning purposes, for tiie interior cleanliness of the Palace 
is preserved with care. 

The average daily consumption of water is twenty litres a 
day for each person (between five and six gallons). If we 
compare this quantity with the amount used in the ordinary 
laborer's household, where the woman, obliged to bring it 
from a distance and carry it up-stairs, uses it of course spar- 
ingly, while it gets stale in vessels little adapted to keeping 
it, we shall see what a beneficent influence the abundant con- 
sumption of the pure and wholesome water of the Familist^re 
must exercise upon the health. No doubt, seventeen thousand 
litres out of the twenty thousand that daily enter the apart- 
ments of the Palace, go out through the drains to the river, 
carrying the causes that in other places engender th^ bad 
odors and the unhealthfulness of the houses of the poor. 



XIV. Water. Eeservoirs and Irrigation. 

The unitary home permits, as we have seen, a lavish use of 
water, impossible in the isolation of the working masses in 
the city or country. But the lavish use of this pure water in 
the household is not the only way it benefits the inhabitant of 
the Familist^re. 



— — I 
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We have described, when speaking of ventilation, how 
the air is introduced into the interior courts ; we shall 
now see how water serves to cool them during the heat of 
summer. 

At the top of the edifice, fifty feet above the ground, there 
are placed permanent reservoii's for the water. In the centre 
of each court, and under the ground, there is an opening into 
the principal conduit, stopped with a cock in such a way that 
by the simple pressure of the water in the reservoirs, a foun- 
tain is produced which throws the water in every direction to 
the fourth story. This is a powerful auxiliary to ventilation. 
It cools the atmosphere, waters the courts, and carries a sense 
of comfort into all the homes of the Familistere. 

In the homes of the poor, on the contrary, water is used 
sparingly and ignorantly, and this is one of the thousand 
causes of the ills they suffer. 

Inasmuch as jt is difficult for each family, abandoned to its 
own resources, to enjoy the advantages ^nd the comforts that 
water affords, so is it easy, under the reign of united interests 
that the unitary home develops, to find means for making 
this element contribute to the pleasure and well-being of alL 
Such means are largely practised in the Social Palace. 



XV. Water Wash-houses and Laundries. 

Thus far we have considered the water-supply of the Fa- 
milistere only in its relations to alimentary and domestic pur- 
poses ; it now remains to examine its uses, exterior and in- 
terior, in its relations to hygiene and cleanliness. 

Cleanliness and obedience to the laws of health, are among 
the first needs that man experiences when he commences to 
improve his condition in life. Therefore architectural reform 
should put the means to satisfy these needs within reach of 
all. 

We have first to utilize carefully the hot water of the manu- 
factory, which, by grave negligence, is generally allowed to run 
off from the establishment and be wasted ; and yet it is very 
easy in manufacturing centres to make this hot water serve a 
useful pui*pose instead of being wasted in gutters, while the 
laborer's family is obliged to spend a part of his wages to buy 
fuel to heat water for necessary washing, or else dispense with 
clean linen. This is often the alternative ; and the laborer'* 
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family is too often deprived also of the baths necessary for 
the cleanliness of the body.* 

In the Social Palace everything is made to serve some use- 
ful end for the Progress of Life. The hot water from the 
machines is used for baths, for the washing of linen, and for 
watering the garden, cast iron draining-pipes conduct this 
water where it is to be of service. 

In a special establishment near the Palace, the hot water 
from the industrial workshops is collected to serve the pur- 
poses of bleaching and washing. 

Nothing is more pernicious to the health than those con- 
stant washings in the laborer's lodgings. Not only are the 
exhalations of the dirty linen inhaled into the lungs, but what 
is more serious, the dirty water sinking into the boards of the 
floor or between the tiles, slowly rises, night and day, in vapors 
exceedingly injurious to the health. 

The lodging converted into a wash-house wears the most 
repulsive aspect, and the family find themselves in a perma- 
nent state of discomfort. 

In the Social Palace the laborer must have no motives for 
getting away from his home ; this must be a place of quiet, 
of pleasure and repose ; it must be a habitable place, divested 
of all things incommoding and disagreeable ; therefore the 
bleaching and washing must be performed outside, in its own 
place, where each one finds the hot water tubs and other ap- 
paratus proper for the work. The Familistere has its model 
laundry, where all the inhabitants find a place for their 
linen. 

By the simple effect of a natural declivity, the hot water 
from the steam-engines is conveyed into sixty tubs in the 
laundry, through tubes furnished with faucets, where the dif- 
ferent families wash their linen whenever they please. Basins 
or tubs constructed with cement contain warm water con- 
stantly renewed for the rinsing ; wringers extract the water 
without twisting or injuring the clothes ; which are carried 
out by machinery to dry, either under cover or in the open 

* Nothing is more clearly demonstrated by modern science than that 
the free use of water on the skin is of prime importance to health. 
The experience of those who have made daily bathing a habit proves it 
indispensable to cheerfulness, self-command, dignity, no less than to 
beauty and personal comfort ; and yet, abominable reflection ! we have 
not yet become sufficiently civilized to use water freely. Not one house 
in a thousand, probably, designed for the ** people,'* has a bathing- 
room ; nor are there adequate facilities anywhere for the free use of the 
free blessing— water. — Tr. 
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air, as soon as tbey are washed. Such are the principal ar- 
rangements instituted in the Familistere for the cleanliness of 
clothing. 



XVI. Water. Shower Am> SwiMMma Baths. 

There are bathing-rooms in the Familistere in two differ- 
ent places ; the first are on the lower floor and are warmed 
by the steam of the machine that forces the water throughout 
the building. This steam, passing through a coil of pipe, 
heats the water in a reservoir that constantly supplies warm 
water for baths and for general uses to all the people. 

With this hot water and the reservoirs of cold water at the 
top of the Palace, there may be combined in connection with 
the warm baths, all the resources for hydropathic treatment. 
Shower-baths and douches of great force are easily obtained. 

The other bath-rooms are in the building- where the laun- 
dries are, and the hot water is supplied from the manufactory. 
This water also supplies a swimming-bath over fifty-four yards 
square. Here the people can bathe together at all hours of 
the day. The bottom of this bath is of wood, and is so con- 
structed that it can be let down over eight feet or brought to 
the surface, so that the bathers may have the depth of water 
they desire. This is very convenient for groups of children 
of different ages, and for people who do not know how to 
swim. 

In constructing the various water conveniences of the 
Social Palace, advantage has been taken of natural declivities, 
so that no expense is occasioned except the first outlay. The 
waters, after being used, serve to water the gardens, and they 
might enrich a considerably greater amount of land if the 
present system of parcelling it out did not form an obstacle to 
the intelligent cultivation which modem progi*ess demands. 

For the same reason the liquid manures of the Palace are 
in part lost, when it would be so easy to combine them in the 
cultivation of the land, aiid thus create new wealth for the pop- 
ulation. 



XVn. Light. Symbol of Progress. 

The use that man makes of Hght in his material surround- 
ings, is an index of his moral progress. This idea has been 
embodied in metaphor by all nations and peoples ; the light 
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of intelligence, the light of science, the light of truth, the 
brightness of thought, of style, etc. ; and by contrast : the 
darkness of ignorance, the blackness of crime, of evil, of 
prejudice, of falsehood, error, etc. We may affirm that all 
improvement in the use of fire and light corresponds, among 
any people, to their progress in intellectual, moral, or social 
ideas. 

The study of the architecture of different epochs affords 
proof of this. During the barbarism of the Middle Ages, 
not only are the cabins of the serf and the peasant deprived 
of windows, but the castle itself, though built with a certain 
luxury of hewn stones, had only loop-holes, and narrow open- 
ings which let into the rooms a light as somlnre as the spiiit 
of feudality itself. 

But without going so far back into history, what is the 
state of ideas in the three hundred thousand thatched cabins in 
France to-day, which have only a door for opening ! The tax 
could not count one or two little squares of glass set in the 
thickness of the clay walls, and through which scarcely hght 
enough penetrated to permit the inhabitants to move about. 

Again, the eighteen hundred thousand houses that have only 
two openings, a door and a casement window ! These are the 
refuges of ignorance, because they are the refuges of poverty. 

Again, the fifteen hundred thousand houses that have only 
three openings : a door and two casements. Have you con- 
sidered, sentimental admirers of thatched cots and little coun- 
try houses, how much ignorance and pettiness of tliought these 
miserable dwellings enclose ; these cottages, with high case- 
ments and low casements, old and battered, with their panes 
of all dimensions like the casements themselves? Though 
they are qualified as openings, the windows are often fixed in 
the walls and are never opened, and the pure air, even in the 
warm season, cannot enter to vivify and make wholesome these 
hovels where a nauseous atmosphere exists perennially. 

It is folly to go into ecstasies over exceptions. The picture 
that I have painted is unfortunately the too general rule. 
This condition degenerates men and gives us the atrophied 
bodies and minds in which intelligence is proportioned to 
the light that enters their dwellings. 

Such is the state of France to-day ; one of the most civilized 
countries of the earth, that out of nearly seven and a half 
millions of houses, more than four millions five hundred thou- 
sand have less than five openings, and are but cabins and 
thatched cottages in which live nearly two-thirds of the popu- 
— lation ! 
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If it is difficult for those who have not thought much upon 
this grave question, to fully comprehend the importance of 
the happy evolution that would be accomplished by the Social 
Palace, in replacing the village denuded of all resources, they 
can at least understand that the transformation would effect 
a radical change in the way of progress ; a change for the 
better that no other social conception can equal. 



XVin. Daylight. 

In the Social Palace the light enters broadly everywhere. 
There are no dark closets, no sombre passages Light and 
space are the first conditions of cleemliness and health ; there- 
fore all is largely lighted, as it is largely provided with air and 
water. 

The height of the rooms, the size of the windows, the width 
of the staircases, the space devoted to water-closets and other 
places for common use, the great size of the courts, the gar- 
dens and promenades surrounding the palace — all aid in giv- 
ing free access everywhere to light and air. 

It is most important to understand how necessary it is in 
the foundation of the Social Palace to have no half-lighted 
corners. Space, wisely managed, is a powerful auxiliary to 
light, and light discloses any evidence of uncleanliness. For 
this reason space and light are the first stimulants to neatness 
and healthfulness of the home, at the same time that it con- 
tributes to the health of the community. 

In institutions of common use, space for liberty of move- 
ment is most important ; and the tendency to scrimping in 
such cases is a thing that must be fought against from the 
beginning of the building of social edifices. 

Li the isolated home the individual is limited by his re- 
sources in what he constructs for his personal use ; but the 
deprivations that each one imposes upon himself privately, 
according to his temperament and his chari^cter, cannot be 
admitted where masses are concerned. In the Social Palace 
everything destined for common usage should be broadly con- 
ceived and generously provided for. 

Between associates things cannot be made with a single 
view to private use : on the contrary, they are studied by the 
association in view of the needs of all. The same apartments 
must serve the poor or the rich according to circumstances ; 
that is to say, the apartments must be susceptible of being ar- 
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ranged to meet the needs and the means of those who rent 
theip. 

This is why, in the Familistere, all the rooms on the same 
floor have the same height, the same casements, and the same 
abundant light. The Social Palace must not be parsimonious 
in distributing the free gifts of nature ; and light is one of 
these gifts. 



XIX. lilGHTINQ AT NiGHT. 

The well-ordered arrangement of the Social Palace not only 
adapts it to being well lighted by day but also by night. It 
is by a happy conception in its construction that all parts of 
it can be lighted by the convenient and economical means of 
gas. A single burner in each court is sufficient to 4ight the 
courts, the stairs, the galleries, and the entrances to all the 
suites of apartments, so that anyone in the darkest night can 
see to walk all about The gas lights the water-closets and 
public places all night, so that they may be used without fear. 

The system of galleries or balconies for each floor, so satis- 
factory to the inhabitants as a means of general circulation 
between the suites of apartments, has the further advantage of 
permitting the whole building to be lighted with facility and 
economy. Thanks to this arrangement three gas-burners are 
sufficient to light the entrance to the homes of twelve or fif- 
teen hundred persons. On Sunday three or four burners are 
lighted in each court, and on holidays and receptions sixteen 
buiiiers furnish a brilHant lighting. 

These burners are placed around the first or lower gallery, 
the tubes extending six feet over the balconies above -the 
courts. In this way shadows are avoided, the light i*adiating 
in every direction and being reflected f i*om wall to wall up to 
the glass roofs of the courts. 

Those who have never seen anything but the splendors of 
civilization may wonder that I attach so much importance to 
a few gas-burners lighting a whole new community, when 
these gas-burners are multiplied in profusion in the great 
cities, and give floods of light ; but it must be remembered 
that the lighting of the Familistere, as here described, despite 
its economy, is certainly superior for the inhabitant to the 
lighting of the best streets of Paris; and there, indeed, if 
the streets are well lighted the stairs and interior passages of 
the houses are lighted at the expense of the tenants, and only 
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those in easy circumstances can afford this. The laboring 
classes grope their way through dark stairs and entries. 

In order to fully understand the merit of the lighting in the 
new community, one should have travelled in a dark winter 
night in the muddy streets of the village, through which no 
one can stir outside the door without a lantern in the hand. 

In accordance with the principle that all places devoted to 
the use of the people should be generously lighted, gas is em- 
ployed everywhere where the associates meet ; as, for example, 
the shops, the halls for reunion, for little children, the schools, 
the theatre, the conference hall, etc. 

As to the interior of the homes, respect for individual lib- 
eiiy leaves everyone free to use whatever light he pleases ; 
but it will be easily seen that as he enjoys outside of his rooms 
the bright illumination of gas, he is not contented with the 
kind of light used in the four millions of houses in France 
where the sun itself scarcely penetrates. In the country, in 
fact, lighting is about three thousand years behind the time. 
The resin candle is used, or the antique lamp, with its bunchy 
snuff on the end of the wick filling the atmosphere with 
smoke. The miserable light this affords offers no inducement 
to work or to read. Reading, therefore, is a rare thing in our 
country places. The dim lamp hangs before the chimney, 
scarcely permitting the inmates to recognize each other a few 
steps distant. 

Thus the peasants pass their evenings, dull and spiritless, 
and deprived of all means of improving their condition. 

In the Familist^re stearine candles and the most improved 
lamps are used. Around the ^ table the family and friends 
find ample light for their occupations during the vdnter even- 
ings. Beading has become a custom, and the books of the 
best authors are supplied by the library of the Familistere. 

We have stated that progress in the use of light keeps pace 
with the progress of intelligence. The best lighted cities are 
those most advanced in civilization. We may conclude, then, 
that if the darkness in which our country people live corre- 
sponds to the ignorance that impedes their progress, a con- 
trary effect should be produced under the influence of the 
light that abounds night and day in the Familistere. 

The full light throughout the courts, the stairs, the galler- 
ies of the Social Palace, is the sign of the intellectual and moral 
progress that is to give birth to the new social light of .the 
world. 
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XX. Order and Quiet. 

Man owes himself to movement and active life for the 
needs of his existence ; but after the deafening noise of the 
machineiy of the workshop and the manufactory, after the 
fatigues of labor, he has a right to quiet and rest. After as- 
siduous application of mind and body he needs the recreations 
and pleasures to be found in the sympathetic society of his 
kind ; and for this reason the Social Palace should make the 
home and its dependencies instruments of domestic enjoy- 
ment, and nothing should be allowed there to prevent the at- 
tainment of this enjoyment. 

It could not have Qccurred to the architect of the palace, 
nor to the associates, to place a blacksmith in the building 
striking on his anvil twelve hours a day, and deafening the 
whole quarter with the noise of his shop, as many artisans do 
among the dweUings of our cities. The Social Palace is de- 
voted to the comfort of its people, and not to functions which 
would compromise this comfort. All discordant or disagree- 
able sounds — everything that unpleasantly affects the senses 
— are banished to special workshops at some distance from 
the palace. The halls for public gathering, lectures, noisy 
amusements, etc., should be at proper distance from the living 
apartments, which should preserve that order and quiet neces- 
sary to the well-being of the family. 



XXI. Personal Security. 

The home is not simply a shelter from inclement weather 
and other exterior causes which may be injurious to health, 
but it is above all the theatre of the intimate relations of life, 
of friendly and familiar reunions. 

The home is a sanctuary where man takes refuge after his 
hours of toil, and where, with his loved ones, he may enjoy 
that quiet and rest indispensable to life. 

The security that the home affords contributes greatly to 
man's happiness. In olden times the feudal castle had its 
moats and drawbridges, and still we see homes surrounded 
by walls with iron gates ; and in the country the security of 
the home is maintained by the insupportable nuisance of the 
barking of house-dogs. 

In the Familistere quiet is the companion of security — the 
precautions of the countryman are not necessary for the mem- 
bers of the Familistere Association — their confidence is so great 
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that the greater part of them sleep tranquilly without locks 
or bolts. Tlie Familistere is open night and day on eyeiy 
story from the cellar to the attics ; yet all the inhabitants ^re 
at their ease and confident of the safety of their home. The 
Familistere itself is in fact its own guardian. No unusual act 
could take place in the calm of the night, in any part of the 
edifice, without causing a reverberation in the immense vault 
of the glass roof ; and thus, though the FamiHstere offers se- 
curity to its inhabitants, it offers none to evil-doers. 

The palace being lighted all night in every part, the gialler- 
ies particularly are visible from the interior of the apart- 
ments ; and no movement in the courts of the palace could 
hide itself from the hundreds of windows from which it could 
be perceived. Misdeeds are therefore very rare and of slight 
importance ; and if the inhabitants of the Familistere suffer 
little from outside persons, so much the stronger is their mo- 
tive for the preservation of order and peace among themselves, 
and so much more severe are they upon any of their own 
members who would disturb that order and peace. 

Precautions against fire are not neglected. Every hour, 
after the people are asleep, a night watchman " goes the 
rounds " from cellar to garret ; and a coi-ps of forty firemen, 
chosen from among those most competent for the service, 
well-organized and lodging in the palace, can be summoned 
to the pumps at the first signal ; the hydrants on every floor 
furnish water freely for any place it might be needed. 

This fire company in their uniform, on festival and reunion 
days, take charge of the interior order and the care of the 
edifice ; and they always accept gladly the task of giving help 
in every difficult and unforeseen circumstance. 

That the concentration of a people united by social ties is 
a source of grand mutual security, the Familistere forms a 
striking example in facts relating to childhood. Pupils are 
confided to the care and instruction of school-masters and 
school-mistresses, guardians and nurses ; but in hours of rec- 
reation, when three hundred children are playing and frolick- 
ing in the paths of the garden and on the promenades along 
the banks of the River Oise, which winds around the palace 
at some distance, there would seem to be considerable risk. 
In fact it has happened that some have fallen into the river ; 
but thanks to the concentration of the population of the 
Familistere, no child has yet been drowned. Such accident 
always having had witnesses, the cry for help has always been 
answered in time. There has indeed never been any illness 
even resulting from such accident. 

17 
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XXTT. Bemabes. 

Those who have followed the social and philosophical 
thought of this work will have remarked that the method 
has been to follow the order of the wants of the human being. 
Nevertheless this would have been easier to follow if the 
complete study of the faculties of man (which we reserve for 
another volume) had preceded that of his wants, with which 
we are specially concerned here. However this 'may be, in 
this expose of the basid of the idea of the Social Palace, its 
organization develops before us in the order of the natural 
wants of man. 

Shelter, clothing, temperature, and the easy and convenient 
means of circulation, satisf v the- first wants of the senses, the 
wants of the exterior of the tody — those of touch. 

The provisioning and the ciiinary preparation satisfy the 
wants of alimentation or nourishment — those of taste. The 
indispensable complement of these needs is pure water. 

By the hygienic use of water and the purity of the atmos- 
phere, the sense of smell is in a state to enjoy the perfumes 
of the gardens and of the flowers and aromatic plants that 
constantly grace the windows of the Familistere. 

The Familistere satisfies the wants of the sense of sight 
by the elegance of its construction, by the breadth and ex- 
tent of its proportions, by its general neatness, and by its 
broad reception of Hght and everything that delights the eye. 

Hearing, this intermediate sense of another order, receives 
its gratification from the quiet and security in the midst of 
movement and life. The Familistere, having for its first func- 
tion the creation of happiness for families, assures peace and 
tranquilHty, the necessary elements of this happiness. At the 
palace the calm of the home is only broken by the playing of 
children and by the intercourse of the members among them- 
selves.* 

The Familistere then presents the element of life, united 
and adapted to the wants of man. Everywhere we see matter 
in its direct relations with the needs of the individual taking 
the best direction to assure the good of all, and by that the 
progress of life. 

"' And by the fine music of the choral society and the excellent or- 
chestra of the Familistere. — Ts. 
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XXin. OfijECTioNa 

Thus far v^e have only considered the Social Palace from 
the material side — the side that relates to the satisfaction of 
our physical wants. We have not even considered the capi- 
tal invested in the enterprise nor the study of the architect in 
constnicting it. All that being done, we have had only to 
describe the facts realized ; but we vn\\ add that this realiza- 
tion is due only to the co-operation of labor, which is the best 
proof of its importance and of what it can do for the happi- 
ness of man. 

And yet the Familistere is nothing but a private enteiprise, 
subject to the will of one man. It is only a vast edifice which 
its owner can dispose of as he sees fit . This is an objection 
which may be presented by those more willing to criticize 
than to study the solution of the future.* 

We reply to these : create for the people the instrument to 
secure their welfare, and you will have created the instrument 
of their power and their emancipation. 

The capitalist who takes this part becomes the steward of 
the masses ; he is the foreseeing and intelligent agent of the 
welfare of all ; he fills the office that associated laborers would 
themselves give to the management of their own capital, if 
they had become, by participation in the profits of industry, 
owners of a part of the capital, and especially if they had ac- 
quired that knowledge of their true interests which would 
make them see that there is no salvation for them except in 
the association of all the social resources of rich and poor. 

But before the masses comprehend, the idea must he expressed 
in practice by facts. Before the earth could be covered with 
railroads, the rail and the locomotive had to be invented ; but 
who to-day can hinder the rail and the locomotive from being 
instruments of progress and civilization? It will be the 
same with the Social Palace. The laborious development of 
the Familistere will serve as good seed in the field of archi- 
tectural reform, and the future will make fruitful this germ of 
social renovation. 

Besides the objection we have just answered, which arises 
from an impatience with social progress easy to underatand, 
there are others of a different order, arising from prejudices 
belonging to the possession of wealth. We are asked : 



* The Association of the Familistere was not incorporated until 1880. 
See Preface to this volume. — ^Tr. 
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" How can wealth be invested in the construction of such an 
edifice ? It can neither be divided nor shared. What can the 
heirs do with it ? 

Unhappy heirs ! They are the only thing that people think 
of. How sad it must be that they canno^ completely rob the 
laborers of the use of the palace that they have helped to build 
by their labor ! Poor heirs 1 They cannot make lots and por- 
tions of the Social Palace ; they can only share among them its 
value if they find an amateur who consents to leave the 
palace to the use to which it is consecrated ; for it can only 
be used to lodge families. 

Such is the nature of the objection to the Familist^re, made 
by those who have no conception of property, except through 
the prejudices and sophisms of law and custom. It will be 
different when property depends upon value and not upon 
immovable things ; and above all when labor is recognized in 
our codes by the side of property. 

Meanwhile, let us remark that the Social Palace is destined 
to become the joint stock property of its inhabitants, and we 
will go on with our study of the Familistere as a practical 
fact of the present, as a fact henceforth applicable to the ame- 
horation of the fate of the masses, and especially to the in- 
dustrial population ; but let us also try to see in the Fami- 
listere the application of the principles necessary to the social 
solutions of the future. 



XXIV. OpposmoNS AND Obstacles. 

The critics of the kind I have just cited do not hinder a 
work from advancing ; but there are others more redoubtable, 
without being more justifiable. These are persons whose 
interests take alarm at the foundation of such an institution 
as the Familistere. 

I expected the wildest estimations of my work ; objections 
of every kind ; the most bitter criticisms ; but I did not be- 
lieve that I should have so much to fear from the power of 
conflicting interests, from the jealousy, envy, and meanness of 
men. 

The sole ambition of the Familistere was to benefit the 
laboring classes ; but for all that, it was no sooner in exist- 
ence than it became the object of the most furious rivalries 
and jealousies. The FamiUstere provided for the wants of 
working-men — created for them an 6asy and economical life ; 
but what signified a work undertaken for the benefit of the 
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laborer to those who speculate in his poverty ? They would 
have carried the founder of the Familist^re in triumph, had 
he used the profits of industry for his own personal aggran- 
dizement ; but he was a wretch from the day he conceived the 
idea of employing his fortune for the good of othei*8 — that is 
to say, in an enterprise in which \hej saw a competition with 
traders and proprietors of the locality, by a manufacturer 
who, according to the public^ wished to t«ie their business 
from them and monopolize everything. 

The rents of houses would fall— offence to the interests of 
proprietors ! 

Bread, meat, vegetables, groceries, beverages, boots £uid 
shoes, dry goods, etc. — the FamiUstere sold all these — offence 
against all the traders I 

The Familistere would overshadow by its mass and its im- 
portance the edifices of the city of Guise which the adminis- 
tration was so proud of having built — new subject of envy 
which the zealots of power did not fail to satisfy before the 
administration by insidious calumnies of me. 

Among the people about me there were none except those 
of narrow views of economy, with a passion for the hoarding 
of money and for property in land. Soon the Familistere be- 
gan to be considered as a mad enteiprise, and became the 
subject of bitter criticisms at home, which my enemies made 
the most of in their efforts to injure me. The malignity of 
the public, over-excited by many causes, began to sow the 
seeds of disunion among my people and turn against me those 
on whose affection I had most relied. 

From that time the ruin of the Familistere and its founder 
became the object of the infuriate zeal of men debased by 
the shame of political servility. Thanks to the bitter jeal- 
ousies of which I was the victim, they held in their hands the 
means to excite against me — through the treacherous weap- 
ons peculiar to seasons of moral and political corruption — 
the most serious opposition. It was in the midst of the most 
grievous difficulties, and of lawsuits constantly renewed, that, 
by the aid of my only son, I founded and organized the Fa- 
milistere. 

The Familistere and its founder, calumniated, accused, pur- 
sued by the hate of men called well-intentioned, could not 
fail to suffer. In the absence of principles which are the 
foundation of true justice and true right, legislation imposes 
upon the magistrate, above all things, the respect of traditions. 
It is the misfortune of reformers who, in order to aid the 
progress of mankind, put themselves in opposition to habits 
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and prejudices rooted in the past, to incur from all sides the 
persecution of their contemporaries. 

To-day, by the influence of those who sought to effect my 
ruin, though without being able to accomplish it, the Fami- 
listere is obhged by the law to give over to the greed of the 
officers of the law, and to the squandering of those who have 
done nothing to aid on my work', the money which should 
return to those who have created it. 

This fact stated, we wi^ leave the sad account to more 
favorable times, while we describe what has been accom- 
plished at the Familist^re in the narrow limits to which my 
movements have been confined. 



XXV. Association Prevented. 

I shall pass rapidly over the interesting relations of labor 
and capital in the Familistere, because I cannot show in prac- 
tice the principles treated in the eighth, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth chapters of this volume. Nevertheless the administra- 
tive and financial mechanism is completely organised (from 
the stand-point of the practice of the equitable distribution 
of the products of labor) in the Familistere and in its manu- 
factory, considered as one and indivisible. 

According to the principles of distribution developed in 
chapter seventeenth, every employ6 and workman would have 
received an average of 160 francs upon every 1,000 francs 
of wages, or fifteen per cent. Under these circumstances 
capital would have received six per cent, interest and a divi- 
dend of fifteen per cent on the amount of its interests .as the 
equivalent of that which would have been paid to labor. 

If the dividend thus accruing to labor had been accorded to 
it, and if this dividend had been converted into stock based 
upon the workman's, palace and the manufactory where they 
are employed, all, to-day, would have been stockholders and 
capitalists and at the same time associated laborers, and the 
amount of this stock, held by different individuals, would have 
varied from a thousand to ten thousand francs according to 
the amount of wages or salary that each had received. 

But capital, in elevating simple laborers to the rank of cap- 
italists and industrial associates, would have given an example 
to France too useful and too noble to be forgiven. 

Yet that would have been better for social morality than to 
see officers of the law rubbing their hands in the hope of tak- 
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ing their unjust share of a fortune that they ravish from hon- 
est labor to put it in the hands of cupidity for miserable ends. 
The division sought for by all these vampires means the 
future lessening, if not the ruin, of the industry that I have 
myself wholly created ; while the association of all the differ- 
ent interests which have aided me in the organization of this 
industry would, have been' its perpetuation in the midst of a 
continuous prosperity for the benefit of all the laborers. 

This would have been so if the law governing property had 
been founded upon the true principles of right ; if the legis- 
lator, instead of delivering industry and all the wealth of so- 
ciety to the vicissitudes and divisions of the succession, had 
risen to the comprehension that matter is made for all men ; 
and that all the wealth accruing to society, being due to the 
collectivity of labor, should not be immovably fixed in a few 
hands. 

Then the law, leaving each the value of his fortune mobi- 
lized in titles, would at least preserve intact the instrument of 
labor and of property in the hands of the laborer, to pursue 
indefinitely the production of wealth for the benefit of all. 

But the law is still only the tradition of past servitude and 
feudality, when for the holders of wealth the land and ma- 
terial things were everything, and man nothing. Thus the 
rights of labor are still almost entirely ignored, in order to 
leave to the possessors of material things the greater part of 
the disposable resources due to labor, and even the power to 
destroy the instrument of production, made or improved by 
the laborer. 

Against these old traditions or precedents and the iniquity 
that results, the spirit of modern progress slowly rises ; and, 
taking its inspiration from justice, seeks a method for accord- 
ing to labor its legitimate part without robbing property of 
that which belongs to it. 

It is to the social evolution imminent in European civiliza- 
tions that we shall owe the incorporation of these rights in 
the code of nations through the necessary revision of the 
laws. 



XXVL The Wat op Emancipation. 

Despite the absence of the association of labor and capital, 
that which should be the principal feature of my work, the 
Familistere has already accomplished grand results, and amid 
difficulties that still further demonstrate how practical the en- 
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terprise is, and how imperative an expression of the demands 
of modem industry and of the social tendencies of the age. 

One result of the situation forced upon the Familistere, is 
to show that its working does not depend upon the absolute 
application of the principles from which it results, and that it 
can adapt itself to all the temporary demands necessitated by 
the gradual change from the present state of industry to co- 
oiDerative or social industr}'. 

The Social Palace may be instituted, by our industrial sys- 
tem, without any modification. It is an enterprise, if you 
please, entirely outside of all preconceived ideas of the distri- 
bution of the products of present labor — only a new and 
generously conceived idea of the labor of the past ; or a new 
enterprise wherein capital is employed intelligently for the 
welfare of humanity. 

The first result of the Social Pidace, leaving aside all modi- 
fication of the industrial system, is to ameliorate the condition 
of the laborer ; to create for the benefit of the masses a sum 
of advantages which will lighten the hardships of toil, and 
meanwhile, by the education of the young, to prepare for the 
social regeneration of the rising population. 

The Social Palace, then, may be regarded as a simple archi- 
tectural reform in the dwelling ; but yet it loans itself to 
every amelioration, to all modifications to be introduced into 
the industrial system ; and it faciUtates participation and as^ 
sociation in whatever degree consented to. 

The building of the Social Palace is more independent ol 
reforms in distribution than these reforms ai'e of the presence 
of the Social Palace ; in fact, the inauguration of equitable 
distribution, without reforming the habitation, would put new 
resources in the hands of laborers without proper means to 
facilitate their wise use ; therefore it is important that means 
for this wise use be placed at the disposition of working-men. 
The Social Palace supplies this need. 

The first duty of capital at this time is to supply to laborers 
the material conditions which will help them. to the best em- 
ployment of their wages. This is the preparatory step, not 
only to the welfare of the masses, but also to the material, 
moral, and intellectual progress of humanity. 

But must society owe this just employment of wealth to a 
sacrifice ? No. It will pay capital to build palaces for labor 
that will regenerate the workman's miserable way of living, as 
it has paid capital to regenerate the means of transportation 
by building railroads — these new means of travel which bene- 
fit alL 
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XXVn, The Capital of the Wobkman. 

The transition from the indiTidual regime to the societary 
regime — from antagonism to solidarity — will be effected 
through applying the resources of labor and wealth to the 
creation of the proper surroundings to favor this solidarity, 
and assure the advantages that must .result for the laboring- 
classes. 

It is of first importance that society should avoid being 
led into the way of individual participation of profits, such as 
is the tendency of the co-operative enterprises which have 
now attracted the public attention for some years. 

The profits of labor should be used in forwarding institu- 
tions to benefit all, and not to constitute resources immedi- 
ately benefiting a few. 

It is less, far less, in the direct participation of profits that 
the means of ameliorating the condition of the working- 
classes will be found, than in applying these profits to build- 
ings and institutions of common utility, which have the merit 
in themselves of being elements of prosperity and progress. 

The rights of labor are the rights to the advantages of 
life. The right of participation in the pecuniary profits of 
labor, over and above wages and the interests of capital, does 
not take account, but very imperfectly, of the right of the 
weak to a part of the natural product of the earth, the founda- 
tion of theu' social right, as we have shown heretofore. 

The rights of labor are, first of all, collective rights— the 
rights which demand that the wealth created shall be used 
for the amelioration of the fate of the people ; institutions by 
which the common good is united to the good of the individ- 
ual. Such is the mission and the future of new wealth. This 
will constitute the capital of the laborer. 

Modern industry, by the system of wages, has changed the 
condition of the laborer, and made labor free. The industry 
of the future, by the system of association, will effect the 
emancipation of the laborer in securing him the comforts of 
life and making him a participant in the collective wealth. 

This is the noblest and highest task that capital can under- 
take to-day. It is the true way to social salvation and to fra- 
ternity between all classes of society. 

It is consistent with principle that the profits of industry 
should be devoted, in a legitimate measure, to creating con- 
ditions for the happiness and social progress of humanity. 
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Even under the reign of association and participation, it 
"would be the highest wisdom to employ the dividends at first 
for institutions of common benefit ; those having right to 
shares of the distribution receiving in title the value of their 
dividends invested for their benefit. In this way the working- 
classes, living on their wages, would become joint-stockhold- 
ers in the wealth they would have created, and their rights 
would extend to everything in the domain where their life 
was passed. 



XXVm. Financial PbOoress. 

The Familist^re of Guise is the the first example of capital 
resolutely employed, under the management of one person, 
in uniting all the things necessary to life for a great number 
of laboring families. It is the first example of an industrial 
administration concentrating such various operations for the 
benefit of families, avoiding thus all useless "middle-men," 
and, at the same time, by economical organization, making 
secure the capital engaged in the enterprise. 

The material and moral results already described will per- 
haps still appear insufficient in an age like ours, where every- 
thing must be expressed by figures. 

The Familist^re in the eyes of many persons would not be 
a practical success, unless the. financial side shows that the 
enterprise " pays." Very fortunately it does. 

Yet in examining the Familistere, its elegance and strength 
of construction, and the care bestowed upon the details of 
the architecture, it will be seen that the idea of revenue 
was a very secondary thought in the organizing of the enter- 
prise. 

The first care of this work was to realize, for the most 
numerous class, homes which would secure physical and 
moral advantages ; to prove, practically, that to do good is 
always possible, and much more easy to accomplish than is 
generally supposed. 

In April, 1859, 1 laid the foundation of the left wing of the 
Familistere. The roof was on in September, and the build- 
ing finished in 1860, when some of its population moved in ; 
but the building was not completely occupied till 1861. 
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The property on which the Familistere is built Francn. 

cost : 50,000 

The left wing cost 300,000 

In 1860 I built the first dependencies — bakery, 
butchery, etc 50,000 

In 1862 the central part was commenced, and in 
1864 finished. It was occupied in 1865, and has 
cost 400,000 

In 1866 I built the edifice for the care and ed- 
ucation of infants — the nursery and ihe pouponnat. 

This cost nearly 40,000 

The schools and the theatre, built in 1869, cost . 125,000 

The baths and laundries, built in 1870, cost 35,000 

The whole place as it stands 1,000,000 

The right wing and its dependencies is to b^ built* 

The adult population of the Familistere being about nine- 
hundred persons, the cost of the whole establishment, includ- 
ing all the necessary dependencies — shops, kitchens, public 
hsdls, halls for the little children, the school and the tJbeatre 
etc. — was a little over 1,100 francs for each person. 

In the present condition of the palace, it comprises 600 
chambers, besides the shops on the ground-floor and the de- 
pendencies ; 400 closets, 386 wardrobes, 24 alcoves, 660 out- 
side dooi-s and windows, and 300 doors and windows in de- 
pendent buildings. 

To the million of francs invested in the enterprise we must 
add, for furniture for the different services and for funds 
necessary to carry on the commercial operations, eighty 
thousand francs, making one million and eighty thousand 
francs invested in the Familistere to-day. This increase of 
capital is very necessary to the management Qf the different 
operations of the palace in order to render them profitable and 
useful ^ 



* The left wing was built soon after 1865, and the fourth palace or 
quadrangle, at some little distance from the main edifice, was com- 
pleted. 
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XXTX. Rents and Revenues. 

The Pamilistere, being mostly rented to laborers, would 
hardly be profitable if its sole revenue was from the rents. 

When the laborer is looking for lodgings he is mostly oc- 
cupied about the price of the rent ; the advantages of the apart- 
ments are of secondary consideration, for he muM regulate 
his expenses by the amount of his wages, and he does not see 
at first that the home may offer economical advantages that 
will enable him to live better on the same wages. He reflects 
upon the amount he paid for his last place, and one or two 
francs more a month appears to him a great burden upon his 
expenses. 

Therefore the capital invested in the palace could not'be taken 
into the account in fixing the rents of the apartments. The 
ordinary rent paid by laborers in the country is from eight to 
twelve francs a month for two or three rooms ($1.60 to $2.40). 
The Familistere must furnish more commodious and conveni- 
ent lodgings at the same price, and thus prevent a malevolent 
competition from making the laborer believe that the Famil- 
istere was an institution established to make money out of him. 

The laborer then saw that the palace, despite the adverse 
criticisms of it, was worth at least as much as the old dirty 
and uncomfortable quarters ; and so he decided for the Famil- 
istere. 

An easy rule served as a basis for deciding the details of 
the rents. All the suites of rooms are equally convenient for 
the tenant. Every chamber is provided with a large or small 
closet, and the walls are all hard-finished. The only difference, 
then, is the story, and the number of rooms ; and therefore 
the rents were fixed by the square metre for the workman, 
for the employe in easy circumstances, and indeed for the foun- 
der of the Familistere himself, who also had his home there. 

Whoever wishes the interior of his apartments richly fur- 
nished and decorated can have them so at his own expense.'^ 

The rents are fixed by the mouth as follows : for the ground 
floor, 26 centimes the square metre (about five cents) ; the 
second floor, 29 centimes ; for the third, 26; for the fourth, 23; 
for the cellars, 10 ; for the garrets, 10. 

The fayades fronting the city are rented at 2 centimes extra 
the square metre. 

At these prices, the rent of the rooms in the Familistere 
varies from fourteen to twenty-three centimes a day for each 
chamber, according to the size and the story. 



I 
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At these rates the yearly receipts from the rents, including 
the orchards and gardens, is at present 40,140 fr. 

But there is an important chapter of expenses to 
be deducted from this sum in order to get at the 
net receipts from the rents. These expenses are 
as follows : 

FrancB, 

Direct taxes 1,617 

Insurance 379 

General expenses of management, keeping 
the buildings in order, and raising the water 5,240 

Gas , , 1,320 

General annual repairs 1,200 

Total expenses 9,756 

Subtracting these expenses from the gross re- 
ceipts reduces the profits to 30,384 fr. 

This is three per cent on the capital invested in the land 
and buildings. 

We shall find in another chapter 10,000 francs of receipts 
applied to the sinking-fund that we have not considered in 
the preceding figures. 

It is evident that at the present rates the rents of the 
Familistere alone but poorly remunerates the capital invested ; 
but if this capital, taken from the profits of the manufactory, 
has not made of the Familistere a pure money-making job,* it 
is none the less certain that the investment is a safe one, aside 
from the fact that in creating new resources for the benefit of 
the workman it constitutes advantages for the manufactory, 
the importance of which it would be difficult to measure. 

By comparing the rents in the Familistere with those of 
many manufacturing towns, it will be seen that they are lower 
almost by one-half than those paid for lodgings that are pass- 
able. 

For example, a suite of rooms in the Familistere, consist- 
ing of half the vestibule, a first room 15 feet 4 inches by 14 
feet 8 inches, a* store-room 3 feet 11 inches by 4 feet 10 
inches, and a second room 13 feet wide by over 15 feet long — • 
or about four hundred square feet of surface — ^ 

On the ground floor is rented by the month at $1.92 

On the second floor at 2. 15 

On the third floor at 1.92 

On the fourth floor at 1.68 

And in the same proportion for all the suites of rooms, 
large or small, accordiing to the number of rooms. 
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It will be seen, therefore, that it would have been possible 
to realize five per cent profit on the capital invested from the 
rents alone, if the object had been to lodge families in easy 
circumstances instead of those who are poor. For the former 
the Familistere certainly could realize twice as high a rent on 
each family, and yet secure them great advantages. 

In that case the Familistere might have made from five to 
six per cent profit on the capital invested from its rents alone, 
after all expenses of managing and after deducting the sink- 
ing-fund. 



XXX. Interior Social Resources. 

9 

I have sought to show all along through this book that 
good is not realized in humanity except by the intelligent 
use of the material resources which nature has given man. 
The wants of our affectional, intellectual, and moml nature 
can no more escape this law than can our phj'sical nature. 
It is only by the foundation of necessary material institutions, 
and by their «wise direction, that the intellectual and moral, 
as well as the physical, plane of society is raised. 

We have seen that in the Familistere these institutions could 
not draw their resources from the legally constituted associa- 
tion that I wished to establish between labor and capital ; I 
had, therefore, to seek for means to interest the people in pre- 
vision and mutuahty. 

But before commencing the expose of these means it will 
be well to show what the Familistere is capable of doing, 
without any aid except the forces resulting from its interior 
organization, independent of all relation with the profits of 
the manufactory, for the Social Palace should have in itself 
the power to engender resources sufficient to enable it to con- 
tinue its progressive course. 

The Familistere has created other revenues besides those of 
rents, and this by creating a new function of great utility to 
its inhabitants ; that is to say, by offering in the dependencies 
of their home all the pi'ovisions necessary to life — by the or- 
ganization of the services of the bakery, butchery, charcuterie, 
milk, cream, cheese and butter supplies, as well as of vegeta- 
bles, beverages, groceries, dry goods of all kinds, made-up 
clothing of «dl kinds, fuel, etc.* 



* Recently there has been established another industry for the women 
and girls especially ; that of knit goods, hosiery, etc. — Tr. 
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In the organization of these commercial operations reside 
the resources of the Social Palace, considering its interests 
apart from the iron manufactory in which the members take 
part 

Thus the Familistere, though >jiot having fully developed its 
commercial afl6siii*s — which have elicited envious criticisms out- 
side — has realized up to this time a sum -fully equal to the 
emoluments and wages of the residents of the palace. 

Still, all these commercial services are not equally profita- 
ble to the Familistere. Those supplying food have little more 
than paid their way up to this time. There are two reasons 
for this : first, the desire to make it easy and inexpensive for ' 
the laborer to live, and especially from the difficulty in find- 
ing competent persons to manage any business. It is certain 
that a wiser management would promptly put the restaurant 
and the sale of meats and vegetables in a way to realize more 
than they have heretofore done. 

The other departments of this service are also susceptible 
of a sensible augmentation of profits ; and this will be ef- 
fected when the Famihstere shall have created for itself a capa- 
ble personnel ; for it must be remarked that those who as- 
sume these functions are generally taken from among the 
vdves and daughters of the laborers, and a certain time is 
necessary for learning the details of the service. 

Under the present conditions, the commercial operations of 
the Familistere show the following results : 

There has been taken from the products of the sales, to 
cover the general expenses of lighting all the shops, for the 
furniture and the wear and tear of material, etc 15,000 fr. 

Paid in salaries and wages to persons keeping the 
accounts and selling the goods in the stores and 
shops 26,000 fr. 

The net profit of the operations after deducting 
all expenses is about : 46,000 fr. 

From this amount is reserved a sinking-fund for 
maintaining the Familistere in its original condition. 
This reserve is annually 10,000 fr. 

Disposable profits 35,000 fr. 

This sum, added to the rents, secures to the capital a return 
of six per cent, at least, if it is not satisfied with the profits 
from the rents ; and if we say that the Familistere should re- 
ceive award from the profits of the manufactoiy, this 35,000 
francs, made out of its commercial operations, is sufficient to 
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secure the care and education of the children, provide for the 
formation of a relief-fund, and thus help on all the salutary re- 
forms. 

This 36,000 francs is not susceptible of being divided 
among individuals. It is for the general service, but espe- 
cially for the weak — those who must have protection. Thus in- 
dividualism gives place to mutuality and solidarity. 

A glance at the working-order of the Familist5re will show 
that to the material advantages of the surroundings and the 
moral advantages that result, the members draw direct bene- 
fit from the functions of the institution, for all these are filled 
by the members. 

It pays in salaries or wages — 

Francs. 

To the service of order. 10,000 

To the service of education 8,000 

To commercial service 15,600 

To productive services 9,600 

This is a total of 43,^00 

that seventy persons earn in the administrative service of the 
Familistere. These seventy are mostly women who fill the 
functions in various degrees ; that is to say, giving regularly 
portions of their time, from' their family duties, to these ser- 
vices for the general good 



XXXI. — Principles in Operation. 

In Chapter XXVll. we have explained the principles and 
rules of social charity which should obtain under the societary 
division of the profits of labor. We have also defined the 
rights of the disabled, the care due to childhood, and the part 
due to social progress. 

The Familistere not having been able to assume the char- 
acter of an associative organization,* we can only treat it as a 
private work. 

In describing the present state of its institutions, we shall 
show what the application of principles can do independent 
even of the solid bond that the integral association of labor 
and capital alone can create. 

* Readers must bear in mind, as I have before said, that this book was 
written long before the legal organization of the co-operative association 
of the Familistdre.— Tr. 
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The thought residing at the foundation of the Familistere 
did not ignore the law of the application of capital. If it was 
not possible to give an example of association, and of the par- 
ticipation of the laborer protected by legal forms, capital at 
least ought to give the results in practice. This is what I 
sought to do as far as I possibly could. 

But in all transitions difficulties have to be overcome and 
obstacles conquered, and especially where the question is one 
of social reform people have to be rid of theii* prejudices in 
order to prepare the way for the reception of trath. 

The many difficulties which my work has encountered, and 
the obstacles that have retarded its progress, may be useful 
as showing by comparison what might have been done had I 
met, instead of infuriated hostihty, a ready and devoted sym- 
pathy in my work. Yet by the fact of these obstacles I have 
been restricted to an experiment which can be easily imitated 
by others. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. 

According to the principles of right, duty, and justice, pre- 
sented in the course of this book, the management of the Fam- 
ilistere has been somewhat different from that indicated in a 
preceding chapter, in the establishment of its institutions for 
social charity. 

The Familistere has been considered as being in association 
vdth its tenants, not only respecting the revenues from rents, 
but also in the commercial profits, so that each has had the 
power to deposit his savings at the office of the palace, receiv- 
ing in return a title which guarantees him so much per cent 
on his deposit from the revenues of the rents and from the 
commercial operations. Thus far the depositors have re- 
ceived an interest or dividend varying from five to six per 
cent. 

According to the theory of distribution established in Chap- 
ter XVII., it was the manufactory that was considered as fur- 
nishing from its profits the fund for the care and education 
of children, for maintaining orphans, and for pensions to in- 
valids. 
^ With the prevision fund it is diflferent. Taking into ac- 

r* count the precedents already established in industries, as a 

happy measure to interest working-men in the management 
/ and sui)ervision of their material interests, this prevision 

fund has been founded by the members of the palace. 

The assessments for this fund are retained from the wages 
of each family in order to facilitate the labors of the managing 
committees. 

The importance and the objects of the assessments are left 
18 
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to the deliberation of councils elected by the members, 
whether relating to assistance during illness, or to medic£d 
service, medicine, invalid furniture, etc. 

The industrial establishment intervenes, in a passive man- 
ner, recognizing itself as under obligation to add to the mut- 
ual fund a sum equal to the amount of the assessments of all 
the members. 

The resources thus produced meet all the wants with a 
monthly assessment of one franc and a hall 

Francs. 

The monthly amount of these assessments is 900 

•From the manufactory an equal sum 900 

Monthly resources 1,800 

Consequently the annual resources are 21,600 

"With this fund, though less than it should be, much trouble 
and suffering are avoided among the class for whose benefit 
it is created. 

The advantages of mutuality and solidarity are more easily 
understood when isolation is exchanged for the unitary homa 
Under the reign of collective life, where people are no longer 
bound in a narrow individualism in which each thinks only 
of himself, and where difficulties and privations are constantly 
to be met, their interests became greatly modified. Institu- 
tions to effect the comfort, the security, and the protection 
of all are recognized as forwarding the interests of each, and 
the people are predisposed to support them. 

Individual interests are one with the collective interests ; 
dissensions which arise when the public resources are not 
equally shared no longer occur, and this is why in the So- 
cial Palace all the ameliorations that may be instituted for 
the good of hfe, benefit all equally, and therefore each mem- 
ber feels disposed to support them. 

What, then, must be done in an establishment like the Fam- 
ilist^re — when the materials are ready — to give form to the 
measures that are to be taken ? The members must be sum- 
moned to dehberate regularly upon the institutions of social 
charity to be established in view of the eventualities to which 
the laborer's family is liable. It is thus that such institutions 
are based upon solid foundations, and the Familistere offers 
the most marked and unexpected example. 

We have seen that the association of capital and labor 
could not be effected under legal form in the Familistere, giv- 
ing the members a right in the profits of the manufac^tory ; 
and that capital, being interested in the foundation of institu- 
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tions of common previsioB, imposed upon the general ex- 
penses of the industrial establishment a sum equal to the 
amount of all the assessments. This sum is paid regularly 
every month. 

To administer and apply this fund the workmen are sum- 
moned to elect the necessary committees. These committees 
divide and subdivide the duties and are as follows : 

The committee of administration of the assessments and 
contributions. 

The committee of medical service and assistance. 

The committee of pharmacy, nursing and medicaments. 

The committee of visitors, whose duty is to see to the state 
of the sick, inform themselves upon the sanitary condition of 
the population, etc., etc. 

Then there are other committees chosen for any duty which 
the interests of the population may think best to introduce 
into practice. 

The greatest liberty rules in this matter in order to prac- 
tise all the good measures revealed by experience. 

Thus through the monthly assessment of from one franc to 
two and a half, according to the choice of the member, and 
following certain rules, all the families have a right to the 
visits of the doctor they prefer whenever they deem it neces- 
sary ; to a pension varying from one to five francs a day, ac- 
cording to the assessment of the member deprived of his 
wages by illness ; to sheets and bed-gowns belonging to the 
medical service and all the clean linen necessary to the pa- 
tient ; to medicines for all the members of the family when 
needed ; to the use of bathing-tubs, sitz-baths, foot-baths, 
close stools, chamber-vases, and all instruments necessary in 
sickness. 

Besides this, the establishment gives a pension of a franc a 
day to all laborers when ill ; it adopts orphans, who are taken 
care of in the nursery first, and then when old enough to go 
to school they are clothed and boarded in some member's 
family at the expense of the association. The orphan-child 
thus finds a sure protection under the roof where he was 
bom. 

If the advantages enumerated in this chapter have not been 
lost sight of by the reader, he will doubtless admit that the 
/^ measures of true, associative insurance established in the 
"^^ilist^re are worthy of imitation. 

^ advantages belong to the Familistere's organization 
for m.. ^ protection ;' but the member receives also, when 
ill, two francs a day from the relief-fund of the manufactory. 
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This is accorded to all workmen, whether living in the Famil- 
ist^re or not. This fund pays out annually about eighteen 
thousand franca 



XXXn. Medical Servicb. 

We have seen how the Social Palace assures to all its associ- 
ates medical advantages that could not be had othei-wise 
without great diflSculty, nor indeed at all in the same satisfac- 
toiy way. Where the houses are isolated there is always diffi- 
culty in this regard. Does not everyone know how much 
trouble there is in the country attending the matter of phy- 
sicians' visits because of the distance, and especially from the 
necessity which often occurs of having to seek them in neigh- 
boring cities or villages. 

In country villages, where the houses are scattered, what is 
for the interest of the centre is against the interests of the ex- 
tremities, and what is for the benefit of the extremities is less 
so for the centre. Each one wants everything near to him, and 
so the antagonism of interests opposes the establishment of 
necessary institutiona 

In the Social Palace, as we have seen, the individual intei*- 
est is the common interest. The people associate for their 
medical services as for their other needs, with the certainty 
that the advantages will be equal for alL The Familist^re has 
two physicians and a midwife always in readiness for their 
duties. These have each their letter-box in the office of medi- 
cal service and pharmacy. Any member has only to put the 
number of his apartments in either of these boxes when he 
wishes the services of the physician or midwife. 

This office contains the things most indispensable in phar- 
macy ; apparatus for dressing wounds in pressing cases ; 
portable bathing-tubs of all kinds ; sheets, shirts, and instni- 
ments and utensils rarely foimd among the household goods 
of the laborer. 

This hall also contains, to the great advantage of lying-in 
women and infants, breast-pumps, nipple-shields, cradles, 
nursing-bottles, etc. These simple measures of precaution 
may prevent much suffering that want of care or ignorance 
often causes to young mothers among the poor. • 

Everything that concerns the health and the nursing of the 
sick— preventive agents, physicians, and medicines — is pro- 
vided and paid for by the entire association, and therefore no 
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one' is obliged to deny himself anything necessary to the re- 
covery of health. 

No one suffers for the want of medical aid. Every day the 
physicians find notices in their letter-boxes indicating that 
their presence is required, and nursing and remedies are im- 
mediately prescribed. 

Neglect in misfortune is not possible in the Familistere ; 
the least suffering is at once known, taken note of, and through 
honor of doing good, as well as from the sentiment of charity, 
care and assistance are never wanting to anyone. 

Aiding the relatives of the sick, the committees of prevision 
are always on duty to see that assistance is prompt and medi- 
cines properly given. 



XXXTTT. Integral Education. 

Thus far we have seen how the Social Palace answers the 
primordial laws of life. We have rapidly shown how it ren- 
ders food, lodging, clothing, cleanliness, and health more 
attainable ; how it contributes to the care of the body ; de- 
velops the exercise of good physical habits ; realizes the har- 
monious use of the human organism; how it protects the 
health and treats disease ; how its widows and orphans -find 
iu the association securities for the future — in a word, how the 
Social Palace assures the welfare of all. 

But the mission of the Familistere is not simply the fulfil- 
ment of the law of the preservation and support of human 
life ) it must also meet the obligations of the law of the de- 
velopment and progress of life. To physical training it should 
add intellectual and moral education. 

It belongs to the Social Palace to fill the voids that the in- 
stitutions of society at present leave in the development of 
natural aptitudes ; to be for the development of the mind 
what it is for the development of the physical well-being. 

But before describing the education of the various capaci- 
ities of children, we must examine the influence that the Fam- 
ilistare exerts generally upon its population. It is an influence 
which, acting at evei^ moment, modifies little by little the bad 
habits brought from outside, and in every case soon changes 
radically the external manifestations of the individual and of 
the family. 

If the families of laborers, accustomed to little, isolated 
houses, think it costs little to let their chUdrenu run barefoot 
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in the streets, covered with mud and dirty rags, their only 
garment a shirt, as is often the case, these same families when 
they arrive at the Familistere feel, after a short contact with the 
population, the necessity of a change of habits and conditions. 
It causes a blush of shame for them to see their ragged chil- 
dren among the three hundred pupils of the Famflistere as- 
sembled in the courts of the palace at each opening of schooL 
They see what a blot their little ones make on this assemblage 
of properly dressed, well-washed, and tidy children ; and they 
make haste to efface the aspect of poverty. The Sunday 
clothes are often put on the children to wear in school, and 
new ones bought for holidays ; and the pleasure that the 
parents find in seeing their children tidily dressed, like the 
others, compensates for the sacrifice it may cost. 

Soon the parents experience the same sentiment on their 
own account that they did in regard to their children, and 
thus life is ameliorated by degrees, the example around them 
constantly soliciting a better use of the resources of the 
family. 

In the Familistere there is no mud or filth" of any descrip- 
tion, and the child therefore has no cause for soiling llis 
clothes at play. Cleanliness soon becomes the^ rule with him 
as dirt was formerly. In the Social Palace there are none of 
those sordid rags that dishonor the human form. All the in- 
habitants are well clothed, as all are well nourished ; and yet 
how much misery the Familistere has sheltered ! 

"We shall present here not so much the philosophical theory 
of education as the practical conditions for its application. 
We care little for the pretentious theories of education and 
training if they can only- apply, like those of Bousseau, to the 
millionth part of the human race. 

The thing to discover is democratic education — the education 
of dl the children of the people ; it is the integral culture of the 
human mind through the integral culture of the entire race ; 
the education, in fine, that shall conduct all to a useful and 
productive life. 

Many conditions are necessary to attain this end ; the first 
thing is to create the methods of management and instruc* 
tion, and then to apply them. In methods there has been 
definite progress made in modem society through the re- 
searches of persons devoted to the education of chfldren ; but 
the difiiculties in the way of applying these methods will »pre- 
vent their becoming general while the present family system 
continues. 

Whatever may be done, it will be difficult to make the con- 
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ditions of education equal for all in the present isolated state 
of families. 

Education will be imperfect while the father and the mother 
are the only ones to watch over the interests of their children, 
and while they are permitted to staiTe their minds, as they do 
sometimes their bodies, though indeed in this case it is not 
their fault. 

, Society cannot remedy the sad mistakes of the past, except 
by exercising its right of protection over childhood, and by 
uniting the obligations which alone can secure its own progress. 

In this, as in all human things, the results to be obtained 
depend upon the perfection and progress of material condi- 
tions. In order that children should be well instructed, there 
must be schools adequate in all respects. The education of 
the people depends upon this condition. The tendency to- 
day is toward establishing schools in every village ; but after 
the schools are ready will it not be diiO^cult to bring all the 
children together regularly every day when some of them re- 
side two or three miles away ? Something more than the 
common school would be necessary. There would have to be 
a gratuitous boarding-school in each country town. 

Promptness and regularity in attendance is of prime im- 
portaDce ' in all teaching. All methods fail vdthout this. 
Something more than the school in each community is neces- 
sary' ; there must be a programme of studies ; methods of 
study, and pupils and teachers determined to have the meth- 
ods appHed. 

How many reforms must be effected before such a result 
can be obtained ? To-day, in the greater number of our vil- 
lages, the teacher, in order to live, must be all at once^ — 
teacher of the school, chorister in the church, secretary to the 
mayor, land-surveyor, etc. It is easy to understand how little 
he cares whether the pupils are in school or not during his 
absence. If they are playing the vagabond in the streets, he 
knows at least that they are not turning the school-room 
topsy-turvy while he is away. Generally his wife looks after 
the pupils at such times — not to hear the lessons, but to keep 
them still. What is the result? A more serious difficulty. 
In most cases it is an excuse for cooking, washing, scrubbing, 
in the school-room even. "^ 

In such conditions how difficult for children to get their 
education, and how certainly their idleness must lead to dis- 
order and truancy. Still, all that is necessary is a government 
friendly to the people, in order to abolish a condition of pub* 
lie instruction which is a disgrace to France. 
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'But no administration can place the school in the same 
proximity to all families ; and consequently it is not possible 
for administrative measures to make instruction equally at- 
tainable bv all the children in our rural communities. Gra- 
tuitous, compulsory education cannot place all the famiUes of 
a village on the same footing of equj^lity, neither in regard to 
the advantages offered nor to the fines imposed. 

This is not the case in the Social Palace. All the institu- 
tions are organized so as to offer equal advantages to all the 
. families. The school-rooms are a dependence of the psdace. 
In the palace even the laborer finds nurses for his chil- 
dren, attendants, governesses, preceptors, school-masters, and 
school-mistresses ; vast school-rooms, well aired, lighted, and 
warmed — all the equivalents by which wealth surrounds itself 
at great expense. 

These advantages for the care and education of childhood 
cannot be realized in the village, nor in the city even ; at least, 
not without founding a college or public boarding-school 
comprising the creche, or nurseiy and kindergarten, with all 
its appointments and classes for every age, and £dl that is 
necessary to bring up and educate children with care, at the 
expense of the community, aided by the State. 

And how many pretended friends of the people would find 
such an idea impracticable ! 

Let us return to the Familistere, which is not a project, but 
a fact. 

Labor should satisfy not only physical needs, but also 
those of the heart and of the mind. Starting there and pro- 
ceeding according to the principles of life previously stated, 
education in the Familistere should be an object of special 
attention, and placed in the rank of higher duties in the prac- 
tice of which the insufficient resources of the family should 
be completed. 

In truth, education in the Familistere is understood in 
its broadest sense. Special edifices have been built for 
each degree of instruction, and the best appointments and 
the most intelligent methods have been brought to aid 
the regular development of the child, physically as well as 
morally. 

In the Familistere education is organized in seven divis- 
ions, each ha\dng its corps of directors and instructors, its 
apartments and its appointments. These divisions are accord- 
ing to the ages of the children. 

1st. The Nursery: infants from birth to twenty-six or 
twenty-eight months. 
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2d. The Pouponnat : infants from the time of walking to 
the age of four years. 

dd. The Bambinat : children from four to six years. 

4:th. The LUUe School or Third Class: pupils from six to 
eight years. 

5th, The Second School or Second Glass : children from 
eight to ten. 

6th. The First School or First Glass : children from ten to 
thirteen years. 

1th. The Superior Course : advanced students — those dis- 
playing special talents. 

Sth. Apprentisage : the entrance of the child upon produc- 
tive life takes place gratuitously in the establishment. The 
various occupations in the Familist^re are offered him to 
choose from, and the apprentice is at once put in possession 
of whatever he earns. 

The education and training thus established form a special 
account in the books of the palace, but the cost is earned 
to the general expenses of the industrial establishment, from 
whose profits the Familistere was built It amounts yearly, 
for the three hundred and twenty children of the various 
classes, from nineteen to twenty thousand francs, and is di^ 
vided as follows : 

Francs. 

Nursery. 10,000 

For an average of 40 infants. This makes the ex- 
penses for each child 250 francs a year, or 70 centifaes 
a day. 

Pouponnat , 800 

Fo» 40 children. This is 20 francs a year for each. 

Bambinat 2,000 

For 80 children or 25 francs each. 

Third Glass 1,400 

For 45 children or 31 francs each. 

Second Glass 2,300 

For 65 children or about 35 francs each. 

First Glass 2,200 

For 55 children or 40 francs each. 

Extra Courses 1,000 

Total 19,700 

This amount covers the cost of all the food for the infants 
from birth to their entrance into the pouponnat, atid all other 
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expenses ; and for the other divisions, the whole expense of 
education, including all furniture necessary to teaching. 

In the Familist^re the education is the same for both sexes. 
From infancy each room has its side for girls and another for 
boys ; but both participate in the same plays, exercises, and 
lessons, and are directed by the same mistressea It is the 
same in the schools. In each class a wide passage separates 
the girls' desks from those* of the boys, but both have the 
same professors and the same general studies, varying in de- 
tail according to the aptitudes of each sex. 

In the Familist^re the children of both sexes live the same 
life, analogous in many respects to the brothers and sisters of 
one family. They all know each other from their cradles, 
meet each other constantly in their plays and in their homes, 
so that the sight of each other excites neither curiosity nor 
surprise, any more than between brothers and sisters passing 
their youth in the same room, under the protecting influence 
of morals bom of habit and constant communion. 

It would have been contrary to natural laws to separate 
the sexes completely under such circumstances. The Famil- 
istere has not committed such an inconsistency. Separate 
teaching for the sexes is the rule in public schools ; and one 
of the least evils of this unnatural process is to make the 
child curious as to the nK>tive of this temporary separation 
when, from the moment of quitting the school-house, the 
young girls and boys mix in the streets, in the fields, and 
everywhere, free from all useless surveillance. 

That this sj^stem of education should prevail in boarding- 
schools and colleges where nubile young people come together 
from all quarters can be understood, though it is to be re- 
gretted that society has established education on such bases. 
But such is the influence of routine and prejudice that the 
idea of giving public schools the form of the college and the 
boarding-school prevails in boards of education, and they 
liave made the separation of girls and boys in these schools 
the rule, though contraiy to nature and common-sense. This 
proves how devoid of principle is the direction of public edu- 
cation iu France, and how much there is to do in order to 
establish instruction on rational bases. 

The methods of education practised in the Familist^re are 
not rigidly systematic. They consist in the daily application 
of all tliat reflection reveals and experience justifies as profit- 
able to the physical, intellectual, and moral development of 
childhood. 

All the systems of education that enrich our modem age 
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are tried and combined as experience judges best for the 
progress of the children. But the excellence of education 
does not depend ppon the merits of systems ; it depends 
above all upon the devotion to their profession of those who 
are to apply the systems. The time is coming when educa- 
tion will be the most venerable of all functions — ^it will be the 
priesthood and apostleship of truth, duty, and justice. 

To-day the application of methods is but too often a trade 
with those charged with the duty of educating youth. Too 
few of them are actuated by high sentiment, generosity of 
heart, and devotion to their kind ; and yet it is in these virt- 
ues that lies the value of all systems of education ; for with- 
out them, there cannot be a real love for the progress of 
childhood. 

What a noble field the Social Palace would afford for the 
trial of all systems, and for the regeneration of education, if 
the passion for doing good had taken deep root in the heart ! 
Then, among men and women retired from active life a new 
desire to render themselves useful would animate them to 
give certain hours of the day, or of certain days of the week, 
to conferences for the moral and scientific instruction of 
youth. Thus teachers would multiply in proportion to the 
demand, and the children would" profit by the most varied 
and useful special lessons upon the sciences, upon momls, 
agriculture, gardening, common mineralogy, manufacturing, 
etc. These lessons, while greatly delijghting pupils, would in- 
crease the circle of their theoretical and practical knowledge, 
while for the teachers it would create the pleasure that duty 
accomplished never fails to bring. 

The Familist^re does not yet possess this advantage. Its 
foundation is too recent for the religion of life to have sprung 
up in all hearts. Time will complete the work commenced. 
As a complement to the education in the schools of the 
Familist6re, which are already well sustained by those whq 
comprehend the grandeur of their mission, the corps of em- 
ployes attached to the industrial establishment takes charg3 
of the supplementary courses in mechanics, geometry, outline- 
drawing, vocal and instrumental music, etc. This completes 
the instruction in the Familistare. 

The discipline of the mastei-s and the mistresses is effected 
by reasoning and persuasion. To educate by attraction is 
the design of the FamUistere as far as possible, both for the 
smallest children and for those in the different classes. 

The necessity of resorting to constraint always results from 
an insufficient corps of teachera Corporeal punishment is for- 
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bidden in the Familistere. The child is only acted upon 
through moral influenoe and by depriving him of pleasures. 

Rewards of merit, decorations, distinctions, compliments, 
grades, publicity of meritorious effort, and organized recrea- 
tion s- are the means of emulation and enthusiasm which serve 
to replace the ferule. 

Emulation is the strong encouragement brought to bear 
upon the pupils in the Familistere. It is so organized as to 
biing into relief in every class the progress of the girls' divis- 
ion and the boys', as compared with each other, and also the 
comparative progress of the different sections of each divis- 
ion. Decorations are decreed every Saturday. 

A special ceremony honors the decorations the first Sunday 
in each month, when in the great court of the palace, before 
the united councils and committees, and in the eyes of the 
whole population, they are awarded. These insignia of work 
consist of stars with ribbons of red, orange, blue, green, violet, 
brown, etc., according to the sections of the school 

In each class the division, whether the boys' or the girls', 
which has won the most recompenses for work during the 
week or month has priority over the other, and marches at 
the head of the class during the following week. These de- 
files take place in the courts after each recess. At the first 
stroke of the bell all the pupils range themselves in the courts 
under the eyes of their teachers and of the population. Each 
pupil places himself according to his rank in the study which 
is the object of competition during the week. 

The name of the study figures in large letters on banners 
of various colors borne by the students, boys or girls, who 
most deserve the honor by their application and deportment 
in any special department 

In their turn the different departments are passed regularly 
in review, and the parents as well as the whole public can 
judge of the merits of each pupil by his place in the ranks as 
the school goes in under the banners of the studies for com- 
petition, whether reading, "writing, orthography, analysis, 
style, arithmetic, geometry, drawing, geography, natural his- 
tory, manual labor, gymnastics, music, declamation, etc. 

The gardens must be counted among the attractive re- 
sources of teaching in the Familistere. Every summer the 
schools compose groups of pupils, who, under the direction 
of the head gardener of the establishment, are initiated into 
the cultivation and care of gardens while leari^ing at the same 
time to respect the labor of others. These groups of girls 
and boys elect from their numbers, by ballot^ chiefs and subr. 
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cliiefs whose duty is to have the head gardener's order well 
executed and to keep good order in the troup of little 
laborers. The elections take place every week, and those 
elected must give a constant example of the best work under 
pain of losing the consideration of their electors. 

The administration of the Familist^re, to encourage this 
measure, accords to the children a small compensation, vary- 
ing with the aptitude and skill of the different divisions of 
workers. This amount the head gardener and the children 
agree upon between them. 

The gardens of the palace are open all day for the plays 
and promenades of the children ; but one reserved part of it, 
beautiful with green lawns, winding, shady walks, acclivities 
and dechvities, serves as a promenade for the united classes, 
and constitutes a recompense highly appreciated by all the 
pupils, small and large. 

The theatre is, also, for childhood, one of the finest means 
of emulation offered by the Familistere. The theatre con- 
stitutes one of the superior divisions of instruction and of 
general culture. All the classes meet there for their happy 
inspirations. This is the place for the general lessons, the 
declamations and the representations which give great dehght 
to all the classes. 

Those pupils who distinguished themselves by intelligent 
and spmted reading, and by courteous and polite manners 
under all circumstances, are admitted to the company of little 
actors and actresses who have the honor to give their repre- 
sentations in the theatre of the palace. The properties of the 
stage, joined to a wardrobe appropriate to the usages and 
needs of young actors, constitute for the children one of the 
greatest pleasures that could be accorded to them. 

This is for the more intelligent among the students, an 
initiation into the art of correct pronunciation and grace of 
speech, and a preparation for public life. They learn there 
to form an easy address and a courteous bearing in society ; 
and by plays carefully chosen or composed specially for them, 
correct notions of history, of science, of true morals, etc., are 
engraven upon their hearts in the happiest days of their 
youth, and can never be effaced. 

The theatre, as a hall of learning and reunion, should be- 
come for the people of the Social Palace the temple of the 
religion of life and labor. 

The inducements to emulation are definitively consecrated 
in two grand solemnities constituting the principal celebra- 
tions of the Familistere. These ai*c the festivals of labor, and 
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the children's festival. The first awards prizes to the work- 
men and employes of the establishment, the second rewards 
the labor and the progress of the pupils. The first is in May, 
the second in September. In both, the children are the most 
interested, whether to see their parents rewarded or to see 
themselves the objects of distinction. 

These fttes take place in the grand court of the central 
building, which is decorated with trophies and emblems of 
industry on the day of ihefete of labor, and with trophies of 
education and with garlands of flowers and foliage on the 
children's day. At this last celebration the works of the pu- 
pils are exposed to the public, and i^l the children from the 
poupons tx> the students of the superior course come to re- 
ceive publicly the rewards of their good conduct, their appli- 
cation, and their progress for the year. These rewards for 
the higher classes consist of choice books, not chosen for the 
luxury of their binding, but for their contents, boxes of draw- 
ing-tools, boxes of colors, mathematical instruments, instru- 
ments of music, sewing apparatus, toilet articles, etc., accord- 
ing to the faculties for which the prizes are given. The 
traditional green wreath,, gilded or silvered, accompanies the 
prizes of the laureates. 

The little ones receive toys of all kinds : house-keeping 
boxes, Noah's arks, dolls, jumping-jacks, tops, balls, horns, 
games of skittles, tenpins, marbles, wagons, miniature ani- 
mals, eta, and it is wonderful to see their happiness and their 
enthusiasm at this distribution of toys so dear to little ones, 
and of which the child of the poor is so often deprived. It is 
not so in the Familistcre. All the legitimate wants of the 
child, physical and moral, are foreseen, and as far as possible 
provided for ; and the delight in amusements, so great in the 
child, is one of the best motives to induce him to work or 
study. By these he acquires the right to recreative objects 
intelhgenUy adapted to develop his moral and physical 
powers. 

XXXIV, The Nubsery and the Pouponnat. 

The two divisions of the youngest children are in a special 
building behind the palace opposite its central entrance. 
The lower floor of this building is on a level with that of the 
palace and communicates with it by a passage. Fig. 38 rep- 
resents its exterior view, with its balconies or galleries which 
serve as promenades for the children, sheltered from the rain, 
and as communications with the lawns and the groves that 
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surround the building. The entrance to this building is 
through a small vestibule, on the right of which is the kitchen, 
nnd beyond that a room where the soiled linen is kept, also 
brooms, brushes, washing tubs, bathing-tubs, etc. Here also 
are the children's water-closets, with little seats. At the left 
of the vestibule is the hall for the poupons, or little ones from 
the age of twenty-eight months to four years ; who at certain 
hours of the day meet there, after the excitement of gymnas- 
tic exercises and marching with singing, to rest on the seats 
in this hall. During these quiet moments instructive stories 
are told them, or l£ey are taught some song. This is the 
place of their first lessons. 

At the end of the vestibule is a door opening into a hall 15 
metres long by 6 wide (about 50 by 20 feet). This is for play 
and physical exercise generally. The interior is represented 
iQ Fig. 39. It extends the whole width of the building, and 
communicates at each end with the exterior balconies sur- 
rounding the building and opening on the lawns and gardens 
of the palace. On the side beyond the vestibule are the cra- 
dle-rooms, etnirely open to the great play-room and only sep- 
arated from it by a wood partition about 26 inches high. 
Each of these rooms contains from fourteen to sixteen cradles, 
placed on each side at right angles to the walls with a pass- 
age in the centre for the nurses. These rooms can accommo- 
date about fifty cradles beside the nurses' beds. By this ar- 
rangement the eye embraces at a glance the infants in their 
cradles and those in the great play-hall. All the rooms in 
this building are perfectly lighted and ventilated, and a 
proper temperature is maintained day and night. It is 
properly supplied with water, and the gas is at the disposi- 
tion of the nurses and directresses during the whole night. 

The play-hall is divided into two parts by a balustrade 
about 80 inches high. The part at the right, entering from 
the vestibule, is for the babies, the left for the plays and ex- 
ercises of the poupons. The first contains a platform in the 
form of an ellipse, about 10 feet long by 5 wide, mounted on 
small wheels, so that the place it occupies may be kept clean. 
This ellipse is surrounded by two little balustrades nearly 15 
inches high and about 24^ inches apart. The youngest in- 
fants are left free upon this platform. Between the balus- 
trades they learn to walk supporting themselves by their 
hands. The interior balustrade has an opening about 14 
inches wide, permitting the infants to pass into the centre of 
this piece ot furniture when they please. This movable plat- 
form, which all the nurses call the promenade (the wcdk^, serves 
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as a place of meeting for the babies, and the youngest and 
weakest admire the stronger ones and try hard to imitate 
their movements. The stronger ones leave " the promenade " 
whenever they please, and exercise their agility in playing to- 
gether in the room or find their way to the balconies, where 
there are little arm-chairs joined three and three, and there 
they sit in company. In these little arm-chairs, also, the chil- 
dren sit around their nurses when they take their food. 

The nurseiT" of the Familist^re makes use of a kind of jnat- 
tress which deserves particular notice, though it has been al- 
ready described in the annual report of the Association ; but 
the experiments that had to be made in the Familistere before 
arriving at a method so simple and complete, and the serious 
inconveniences that it prevents, makes it a duty to repeat it 
for the benefit of families and crtches where infants may still 
be suffering the humidity and the odor of urine. 

In the Familistere the infant's bed is always dry and sweet. 
The cradles are composed of an oval in strong wire supported 
on two uprights, one at each end ; that at the head extends 
above and bends over to support the curtains. The uprights 
end in two iron feet united by a transverse bar. Thus they 
are portable and very light. A strong ticking is laced on 
the oval of wire, and this makes the body of a very graceful 
bed. The mattress is made of from thirty to forty quarts of 
coarse bran, well bolted, which is put in this ticking and cov- 
ered with a little sheet. The pillow can also be made of this 
bran. This bed never becomes wet. At the waking of the in- 
fant the humid bran is found adhering in a mass, which can 
be easily removed and the bed is perfect again. From time 
to time new bran is added, and that which is removed can be 
thrown upon the compost heaps of the barnyard. 

Every month, at least, the bran should be entirely renewed, 
in order to avoid all fermentation, which may be still further 
guarded against by having the bran heated in the oven before 
being used. 

In the winter the baby is never cold on this simple bed, 
and it is much less hot in summer for being perfectly dry. 
This method greatly reduces the trouble of tsiiag care of in- 
fants ; for it is very little work to remove a handful of bran 
and change a little sheet. 

The children of the Familistere nursery are thus placed 
under better hygienic conditions than those of parents gener- 
ally in easy circumstances. The laborer in this respect has no 
cause to envy the rich. 

The child in this nursury is never rocked. It is a pleasure 
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to see them put to bed wide awake without crying or moan- 
ing, and waking the same. The suppression of rocking is an- 
other conquest over routine. 

The nursery and \hepouponnat are certainly the most effi- 
cient means to save the child from that want of care to which 
he is so often a victim in families who are poor and obliged to 
work constantly. These are the only institutions competent 
to prevent the sad consequences of neglect which destroys a 
quarter of the infants in their earliest age. 

In the Familist^re, neither neglect nor the want of cleanli- 
ness, nor amusement, nor poverty, nor indigestion are the 
causes of the mortality of infants, to which society closes its 
eyes. The child in the Social Palace receives all the care de- 
manded by his age. The nursery and the pouponnat are there 
in the home near the apartments of each, always open to the in- 
fants and to the mothers, and night and day nurses watch their 
cradles with tender care, whenever the mothers are obliged to 
go to their work. 

The child is there in the midst of surroundings adapted to 
his age, in the society of his peers, free from that loneliness 
and uneasiness tormenting him when separated from his com- 
rades, and which he expresses by tears and cries. Forty in- 
fants in the FamiHstere nursery are less wearying and annoy- 
ing than one in the isolated household. 

To the pleasure that the child finds in this situation is 
added the comfort of the family. The household retains that 
cleanliness, order, and quiet so necessary to the repose of 
the laborer, and which is impossible when the baby is per- 
manently present. 

I have said but little of what is done for the education of 
the child of this age, because it depends almost entirely upon 
the happy disposition of the rooms, the material cares, the 
general neatness maintained about the child, and especially 
upon the choice of the nurses ; for the maternal sentiment is 
the best auxiliary to the first education, if only that sentiment 
is guided by science and reason. 

The lessons of the child at this age are very few. 

On waking, to wait his turn, without crying, while his com- 
rades are being served ; 

To eat from the teaspoon in his turn, without trying to 
take the portion of his little neighbor ; 

To feed himself like older children, as soon as he can pos- 
sibly do so ; 

To stand up bravely in the promenade, walk and pass his 
comrades without upsetting them or falling himself ; 

19 
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To use the little water-doaet seats adroitly, like the big 
comrades of the pouponnat ; 

To watch the bambins * play, and listen to their songs ; 

To admire the birds in the aviary, and converse with the 
parrot ; 

To call the squirrel, and make him turn his tread-mill ; 

To walk on the balconies and on the lawns, leading his lit* 
tie friends who are trying their powers ; 

To lie down and roU on the greenswards : 

To talk with his little friends ; 

To obey the nurses ; 

To go to sleep without crying. 

This is what can be obtained without constraint from in- 
fants living in the society of jbheir Uttle peers, being guided 
by intelligent and affectionate women, with whom the love of 
the good and the love of childhood are the first of virtues. 

The baby remains in the nursery up to the time when, hav- 
ing learned to keep himself clean, and to be a good walker, 
he himself demands, and even entreats, permission to go and 
take part in the exercises of the poupons or smaller bambins. 
This generally takes place from 26 to 28 months. 

From this time on, the child returns to his family for his 
meals and to sleep there. He is now able, if need be, to 
make this little journey alone, or in the company of the 
larger bambins, whose apartments may be near to his ; but 
more often he is led by his brothers or sisters, or t^en in 
the arms of his father or mother as a pleasure in returning 
from their work. Already at this age the little one contrasts 
the habit of going regularly to the reunions of his comrades 
in the rooms of his first reminiscences. 

In the pouponnat, as in the nursery, the training and the 
lessons that the infant receives have one object : to aid the 
harmonious development of the body in order to build up for 
the mind an instrument strong and sui*e. 

What is there more necessary to the laborer than a well- 
formed, robust, and vigorous constitution? It is therefore 
that the greatest care is lavished upon the first years of child- 
hood, and while helping the family to give aU possible care 
to its progeny, the Familistere, on its side, supplies all the 
wants that the family, isolated, is unable to meet. 

The pouponnat is the indispensable complement of the 
nursery, for it preserves the child from the privation of care 
which, after having been watched over and tenderly nursed 

* Ghildreu from four to six years of agn. 
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in its first days, he still needs until strong enough to go to 
school. 

Then the pouponnat has the happiest effect upon the babies 
of the nursery. It is the most direct stimulant to their young 
imaginations. As soon as the infant can walk he tries to do 
the gymnastic steps with the poupons, to the sound of the 
clapping of hands and singing, and to take part in all their 
exercises. This excites the curiosity even of those who cannot 
Wiilk, and all aspire to be able to do so much. / 

It is natural to admire that which is within the limits of 
our comprehension. Profiting by this natural law, and by 
giving living and well-graduated examples to the little child, 
of what he can attain himself, his development is facilitated. 

The exercises of the pouponnat are nearly the following : 

Assembling on the benches of the first-lesson room. 

Inspection of the state of cleanness of the face and hands ; 

Childish songs — invocation ; 

Marching ; 

First lessons in friendship, touching what is good and what 
evil, and the duties owed to others ; 

Little repasts of tai-tines, with lessons in eating properly ; 

Gymnastic exercises and singing ; 

Walking the rounds of the garden and over the lawns ; 

Stories by the mistresses of moral and instructive history, • 
with illustrative pictures ; 

First lessons in the alphabet — indicating the letters while 
singing the alphabet ; 

Singing the numbers up to one hundred, which are counted 
at the same time on the numerical frames by the bambin moni- 
tors or the most advanced among the poupons ; 

Drawing on the slate ; 

Lessons in familiar things ; 

Playing in the gardens without injuring anything ; 

Rewards of monitorship acquired by merit ; 

Distribution of decorations and prizes won during the week. 
These are ribbon decorations, bonbons, little images, etc. 

Occasionally a show of fine dolls that open their eyes, run 
out their tongues, move their hands, and other surprises 
promised in advance. 

As a special recompense and at rare intervals, when the 
little ones have been very good and veiy attentive to the wishes 
of their teachers, puppet shows {representations au theatre de 
Gaignol). 

Exhibitions of little animals, living and artificial Such are 
the various means by which little children may be amused 
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and instructed. It is the duty of the directress to know how 
to apply and vary and develop these means to the greatest 
advantage of the pupils. 



XXXV. The Bambinat. 

The building containing the bambinat, the schools, and the 
theatre, represented in Fig. 40, faces the central part of the 
Familistere. The central part of the building in question 
comprises the theatre (which is the general hall of reunion for 
the children and for assemblies, lectures, etc.); also the room 
for the orchestra, which serves also for lectures, committees, 
and for the musical and other societies of the Familistere. 
The building at the right contains the bambinat room, and 
the room of the Third Class ; that at the left, the Second and 
First Class rooms. 

I cannot enter here into the details of the teaching in the 
Famihstere without making this volume too large ; what I 
have said upon the subject, in the section on integral educa- 
tion in this chapter, will excuse me for putting off the devel- 
opment at this time of the system of teaching in each class. 

The bambinat receives the children when they leave the 
pouponnatf which is about four years of age, and keeps them 
until just after their sixth year. The bambinat is principally 
guided by the methods employed in infant schoola From 
the works of Madame Marie Pope -Carpen tier, so full of sym- 
pathy for little children, the Familistere boiTOWs its methods 
of management, and its means of educating the directresses 
for their work. These ladies are all chosen from the mem^ 
bers of the association. 

Like all well-organized infant schools, the bambinat room has 
its tiers of seats in the form of the amphitheatre, its picture- 
holders with platform for the monitors to stand on, its black- 
boards on casters for drawing-models, its slates and pencils, 
numerical frames, its beds for rest, its shelves, and tables for 
the children's lunches, and finally its pictorial alphabet and 
spellers, spelling-books, big images colored and mounted on 
card-board, its pictures of objects of natural history, of art 
and industry, familiar objects for study, Httle moral stories, 
etc. 

Certain exercises for the bambinat have been taken from 
the method of M. Frcebel. There ai'e special preparations 
necessary for these. Wide boards about eighteen feet long, 
placed against the walls of the room, are, when wanted, brought 
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into the centre and set together on three trestles so as to form 
long tables about which the children place themselves. 

A case, with pigeon-holes containing innumerable little 
pieces of wood a centimetre thick (two-fifths of an inch), two 
centimetres wide, and four and eight centimetres long, is pro- 
duced. This contains, also in wood, triangles, squares, par- 
allelograms, one centimetre thick and of four and eight cen- 
timetres in dimension, and a great number of other little 
pieces the use of which is indicated by experience. With 
these objects the children busy themselves in making build- 
ings and various structures. 

Another case contains Httle sticks, and bits of galvanized 
wire, some centimetres long, and balls of plastic clay. With 
these, various little toy-works are made, such as baskets, 
cages, roofs and fences for their houses, etc. These materials 
attract them to invent all sorts of combinations which the 
childish sagacity is capable of. The pupils thus grouped 
about their work-benches try to rival each other and see which 
can make the most beautiful things. 

M. Laisne's method of classic gymnastic exercises with sing- 
ing is that which is generally followed in the bambinat. 
Lessons in the sign language, by M. Grosselin are also given 
to the pupils. 

The directors of the bambinat have invented for the Fam- 
ilistere a kind of drawing in white lines on brown card which 
greatly facilitates the slate-drawing of the pupils, as it obviates 
the necessity of . new copies being made daily on the black- 
boards — a difficult task and requiring much time if well done. 
A complete collection of various models is constantly at the 
disposition of the teachers, and the greater part of them, by 
the simplicity of their outlines, is appropriate to the youngest 
children. These can be changed at each lesson, and thus af- 
ford the charm of constant novelty. The drawing-lessons are 
indeed among the most attractive of the school, and show ex- 
cellent results in the bambinat. 

In the bambinat, physical culture takes precedence of all 
other. Promenades in the gardens, under the trees of the 
palace, plays and games on the lawns, are constant, and the 
class sessions are made amusing for the little pupils. 

An idea can be formed of their exercises by the following : 

Meeting on the green ; 

Entrance into school at the sound of the signal ; 

Singing the prayer, or religious and fraternal invocation ; 

Singing a march and forming circles at the black-boards for 
reading the alphabet in concert ; > 
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Nomination of monitors for the pouponnat ; 

Lesson in drawing on the slate £rom picture-models of 
vases, tools, costumes of children, cottages, dishes, kitchen 
utensils, letters, figures, etc. 

Taking places in order for spelling, or singing, gymnastics, 
exercises on the abacus, recitations in moral and instructive 
history, sign-language, lessons in good behavior among com- 
rades, in arts and industries, natural history, etc.; 

Eeturn to the seats, marching in order, and with singing 
and gymnastic exercises ; 

Froebel exercises on the long tables brought into the cen- 
tre of the class-room. 

Becess. Lessons in cleanliness ; 

Assembling for puppet shows ; 

Bounds and songs ; various games, etc.; 

Distribution every week of images, bonbons, and decora- 
tions ; promotions to the head of the sections as a reward of 
merit ; choosing monitors for the next week. 

Such are the principal exercises which, ekilfuUy varied, en- 
able two or three persons to occupy the time of from eighty 
to one hundred children in the Familist^re with order and 
benefit to health as well as to the mind. 



XXXVL The Sohooia 

At six years the child commences to spell, counts to one 
hundred, adds on the abacus, draws on the slate, and longs to 
be promoted into the third class of the schools. There, with 
harder tasks, he leaiiis to read and write and cipher, but he 
returns still with pleasure at certain hours and takes his seat 
on the benches of the bambinat for class exercises proper for 
his age. 

The schools receive the bambins as soon as they are able to 
get the lessons and do the tasks of one of the sections of the 
third class. The regular movement of these sections tends to 
establish itself among the children trained from their birth in 
the Familist^re. For them each age of childhood forms nat- 
ural divisions in which education progresses without leaving 
any laggards behind. There is difference, of course, in the de- 
grees of intelligence ; but with rare exceptions each follows 
the division of his age. It is not the same with children ar- 
riving from outside. Their neglected training always pro- 
duces temporary perturbation in this natural gradation. 
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It should be said here that the education in the Familist^re 
has none of those traditional pedagogical characteristics by 
which the credulity and the ignorance of the people are led 
to preserve an absurd system of instruction that imposes so 
much the more upon parents because the things taught are 
utterly incomprehensible to them, and indeed to the students 
themselves, and consequently are less likely to be discussed 
or practically tested. 

In the gi'eater part of the schools the pupils are made to 
toil over extraordinary problems in arithmetic, and great boys 
on graduating from these schools are absolutely incapable of 
applying the four rules to the operations of commerce and in- 
dustry. Greek and Latin are taught in these schools also, 
which, in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred, are never of 
the least use. 

Instruction in the Familist^re is confined to the sphere of 
the usual and the practical The pupil is taught specially 
that which he will need every day and in the various circum- 
stances of his life. All the studies of the pupil, all the prob- 
lems he is called to solve, are taken from the ordinary facts 
that he sees around him, so that the school is an initiation 
into practical life. 

The resources of instruction naturally increase as the chil- 
dren by age become more capable of acquiring learning and 
knowledge. 

The programme of teaching in the higher classes is made 
up, for each day of the week and of the month, of a certain 
number of the following exercises ; but this programme is so 
ordered that all the branches are taught in their time, and 
proportionally to the importance of each. 

The enumeration of the exercises of each class will serve to 
show what the pupils are taught. 

STUDIES AND EXERCISES OP THE TmRD CLASS. 

Entering school at the hour and in company vnth the large 
pupils iu the ranks formed in the court of the palace ; 

Spelling, reading — books instructive and amusing, and 
adapted to the age of the children ; 

Elements of writing — writing-books prepared with copies ; 

Addition and subtraction — slates and pencils — copy-books 
with models of figures ; 

Exercises with the abacus ; multiplication table ; copies 
and recitations of verbs — copying of passages from books in 
order to learn correct spelling ; 
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Drawing on slates from models on the board ; 

Enumeration — tracing geometrical lines and figures on 
blank-books and on the black-boards ; 

Lessons in useful things, inspiring the love of labor and the 
desire to know ; stories of natural history, arts and callings, 
noble actions, etc. — illustrative pictures ; 

Gymnastics ; participation in the principal exercises of the 
bamhinat ; Froebel exercises at the long tables ; 

Lessons in good-fellowship ; admission to the practical 
lessons in gardening ; care of garden walks ; visits to the 
animals of the bam and poultry yards, etc. 

STUDIES AND EXERCISES OF THE SECOND CLASS. 

Reading, writing in copy-books — capitals and small letters 
of all kinds ; 

Frequent copies from books to form correct orthography ; 
writing from dictation, verbs, analysis, style ; 

The first four rules of arithmetic ; demonstrations and ex- 
planations by the pupils on the black-board ; 

The metric systenj — weights and measures ; 

Linear drawing ; free-hand sketches on the slate ; 

Elements of geometry ; 

Elements of geography — wall-maps ; 

Moral and instructive lessons ; 

Varioiis reading, explained and developed by the master, 
on the arts and sciences, natural history, manufacturing, etc. ; 

Gardening lessons 'with the pupils of the first class ; 

Lessons in vocal music ; 

Gymnastics ; 

Participation in the lessons of the older pupils in declama- 
tion in the theatre. 

STUDIES AND EXERCISES OF THE FIRST CLASS. 

Reading various instructive books ; 

Writing, of all kinds ; 

Exercises in French ; orthography, conjugations of verbs, 
dictations, analysis, style, copying from good authors to teach 
orthography and good diction ; grammar ; 

Practical arithmetic applied to commerce and inc'^istry ; 

Book-keeping by double and single entry — special blank- 
books for this exercise ; 

Demonstration of every problem on the black-board by the 
pupjUs and the master in turn, before the whole class ; 
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Metrical system ; practical lessons in weighing and meas- 
uriug — weighing machines, measures of capacity and dimen- 
sion ; 

Elements of geometry and mechanics ; 

Elements of mineralogy ; studies of the land and of stones 
found in arable soils ; studies of the principal minerals used 
in industry — mineralogical: cabinet ; classification of soils, 
stones, and ores ; 

General geography ; special study of France ; its depart- 
ments, cities, railroads, canals, navigable rivers, principal 
points on the globe — grand wall-maps of France, Europe, and 
all parts of the world ; a large globe is used in iJiis class ; 

Elements of cosmography, demonstration of the planetary 
system — charts of the heavens and vaiious astronomical in- 
struments ; 

Human osteology, study of all parts of the body ; drawing 
the skeleton, natural size ; 

Lessons in higher morals ; explanations of the Laws of Life 
and of labor inspiring the child with the desire to render him- 
self useful to himself and others ; linear drawing of objects 
of aii; and industry for the boys, household objects, patterns 
of clothing, costumes, etc., for the girls ; free-hand drawing 
from copies and from nature ; colors, India ink, etc. 

Elements of history, particularly from the French Revolu- 
tion ; 

Vocal and instrumental music ; books and musical instru- 
ments for each pupil ; 

Declamations, lectures, and theatrical representation ; 

Out of school, working in the garden with tools and in- 
struments proportioned to the size of the pupils ; gymnastics ; 
promenades, visits to the manufactory. 



SUPERIOR COUBSK 

The most advanced students of the first class have the 
benefit of a higher course of instruction, to which none axe 
admitted but those who by their intelligence and application 
are in a state to profit thereby. 

INDUSTRIAL APPRENTICESHIP. 

This apprenticeship is in some branch of the manufactory 
for the boys, and in some position in the service of the Famil- 
istere for the girls, when no other vocation is preferred. 
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Such is the education of the Familist^re. We have spoken 
in our section upon integral education of the rewards^ decora-^ 
tions, banners, books, toys, organized recreations and solem- 
nizations which are for all classes of childhood, and form the 
complement of the methods of emulation and instruction in 
the Familist^re. 



XXXVJLL PrIHCIPLES of OsOAinZATION. 

We have just seen how the Familist^re secures the inteli 
lectual development of the young, and opens to them tha 
avenues to a useful, moral hfe ; but in moulding the rising 
generation we must not be indifferent to the working gen- 
eration. 

After organizing the material part of life, the useful and 
the progressive, we must organize the moral satisfactions and 
pleasures of life ; for the free expansion of the social faculties 
of man^ for the free impulses of the higher wants which at- 
tract him to public and collective life. We shall see in the 
following sections what the Familistere has done toward sup-, 
plying the conditions. 

The moment the pnnciple is admitted that the common 
right to live should find its justification in the labor of Nature, 
combined with that of man, many difficulties disappear as to 
the right way of benefiting from institutions recognized as 
necessaiy to all ; and if the applications that the truth of the 
law of life indicates are not made immediately in their inte- 
grality, at least we are led to give to transitional means the 
character most adapted to the general enjoyment of the things 
most indispensable to life and progress. 

If the principle of association between labor and capital is 
admitted, it will be granted that a certain number of the ad- 
vantages common to all families should be gratuitous and in- 
cluded in the general expenses of the association. This is the 
easy and simple way to place all good things within reach of 
all, and especially of the poorer famihes. It is therefore that 
the reai'ing and education of childhood is absolutely gratui- 
tous in the Familistere. 

There are certain necessary things which, if not completely 
gratuitous, ought at least td be so combined that nothing in 
the price nor the manner of payment can hinder their use. 

We have seen the practice of this in the renting of apart- 
ments. The price of these is so low that the laborer cannot 
fail to find an advantage in the rent. It tshould be the same 
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with things relating to health and progress in Ufe ; nothing 
should tend to cause the neglect of their use. 

The wash-houses and laundries are free to all the popula- 
tion in consideration of a slight addition to the rent It is 
the same for medical services and the relief funds, whence it 
results that the measure of the gratuity or of the price can 
be increased or diminished as the associates deem necessary. 
This means more or less profits shared between capital and 
labor. It is an indirect augmentation of wages for the fami- 
lies, and of the general expenses of production. 

There are, nevertheless, certain things that an intelligent 
administration should unquestionably make wHolly gratui- 
tous. Among these is the service of general cleanliness that 
we are about to examine. 



XXXVUL Service of General Cleanliness. 

In such an enterprise as the Familistere, good service, like 
its good moral direction, depends upon the priiiciples of the 
administrative rule. In an edifice where from four to nine 
hundred, and even from twelve to fifteen hundred, are to live 
in succession, quiet, harmony, and order all depend upon the 
rational organization of the services of common interest. 

It win be seen that in a habitation like this, the continual 
circulation, the wants unceasingly renewed, exact perfect 
cleanliness and a free access to everything for common use. 
Every family adds something to the amount of sweeping, 
cleaning, and general care indispensable, to the good order of 
the place. 

The parsimony and indifference characteristic of the gen- 
eral treatment of workmen's homes would have suggested 
the economy of leaving this function to each family ; but the 
consequences of such a measure would have been very bad, 
and would even have compromised succesa 

If in other places families are at liberty to be careless 
about cleanliness, in the Familistere this would be difficult. 
In the Palace the least garbage irritates the sight ; then, to 
put the care of keeping the building in order upon the fam- 
ilies would be to impose a drudgery, and this not the least 
inconvenience of the system. How many remarks, how many 
criticisms, and even altercations, would not the subject create 
between neighbors ! How often the management would have 
to interfere ; and a whole squad of police would be necessary 
to maintain a constrained order and a forced cleanliness. 
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It has not been thus in the Familistere ; and its adversaries, 
who foresaw only similar means of managing; and the difdcul- 
ties that must inevitably result from it, have been signally 
disappointed. 

From the opening of the Familistere the tenants were put 
in possession of their apartments. They were at home, and 
nothing was asked of them but the payment of their rent. 
The courts, the stairs, the balconies, the corridors, the water- 
closets, dust-closets, sinks for dirty water, the school-rooms, 
and public halls — everything, in fact, of common use, the 
property of all, but of no one individual, was taken care of by 
the administration ; and that to which no one has any con- | 

tribution to make, no part to pay, no work to add, no one can j 

have any tendency to abuse ; each one must respect its use 
for others as for himself. 

In this case, where there might have been a permanent 
cause of conflict, there is now a cause of harmony and good 
understanding, through the satisfaction that each experiences. j 

It was the problem of domestic freedom solved. In this, \ 

as in everything pertaining to the comfort of the middle class 
and the poor, I have sought to realize for them the equivalents 
of wealth. This was the solution. Wealth has its servants 
to render life more easy ; hereafter, the inhabitant of the 
Familistere should have his to watch over the general salubrity 
and neatness of the house. It should no longer be possible 
for the neighborhood of the house of the poor to be a place 
of rubbish and infection. 

It is true that the service of the Palace is not individual ; 
but for all that, everyone has the pleasure of seeing the courts, 
the stairs, the balconies, and all the environment of the home 
kept constantly swept and cleaned without any trouble to 
himself. 

The persons in the Familistere who fill those functions of 
general utility, in consideration of a stated amount of wages, 
are in the service of aU, but of no individual. These func- 
tions well performed command a general respect from the 
inhabitants, for superiority in all labor is a great honor in the 
Social Palace. 



XXXIX. CONVENDBNOE OP THE APARTMENTS. 

« 

The advantages and the resources with which the apart- 
ments in the Social Palace are surrounded procure a degree 
of comfort to the inhabitants very superior to that of the 
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'^iiome of the laborer generally, encumbered as it is with an- 
noying domestic operations. In the Palace the home may be 
always neat and in order. No discomfort disturbs its prin- 
cipal mission. For family gatherings, for meals, for repose, 
there are all possible facilitiea 

The proximity of the Social Palace to the workshop peimits 
the laborer to return home as soon as his work is finished, 
without adding fatigue to the day's toil. He can change his 
dress on entering if he wishes, and find immediate rest to 
repair his strength. This is different in many places, where 
the laborer has a great distance to walk before reaching his 
home. 

On entering the Familistere, the parents meet their chil- 
dren coming out of the schools, and the family are imme- 
diately united for their repast, which, thanks to the resources 
that the Palace offers, is easily prepared. 

To the advantages inherent in the surroundings afforded 
by the Social Palace is added that of being able to extend 
the apartments as the needs of the family may require. 

A young household without children is more conveniently 
lodged in a single room ; then in two when the family is in- 
creased by children ; and when these become large, a third or 
fourth room may become necessary, and also a cellar and 
garret. 

On the contrary, when the family reaches its apogee of de- 
velopment, and the children mariy, the family home needs to 
be decreased instead of augmented, and in inverse proportion 
to that which we have indicated. 

The Social Palace meets these wants completely. It per- 
mits the apartments to be always of the extent demanded by 
the number and resources of the family. Even the work- 
man who owns his house cannot enjoy this advantage. He 
must be inconvenienced when his family is too large for the 
house, and also when the house is too large for the family. 

The inhabitants of the Social Palace not being owners, but 
stockholders, are not attached to their property except as 
tenants; so that each one can easily make any changes he 
may deem necessary. To-day, one renounces his cellar, an- 
other his garret, which a third accepts. Others change a suit 
of two for one of three chambers ; and all this without the 
rents ceasing to produce profits for the associates. 

These mutations and changes are even to be en'couraged, 
because each time they cause the thorough repair of tlie 
premises, the expenses of which are defrayed by those wish- 
ing the change. 
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The Familist^re contains a certain number of famished 
rooms for single persons and for any of the associates who 
may have need of them temporarily, for relatives or friends 
visiting them ; or, sometimes, in case of sickness in the family. 
In the latter case the medical committee puts furnished cham- 
bers at the disposition of the families needing them. The 
patient thus finds greater quiet, because there are none about 
him except those who nurse him or visit him. On the con- 
trary, when the patient remains at home it may be that some 
other member of the family, whose services are not needed 
for the patient, or for his own greater quiet, may require a 
furnished chamber. Thus these supplementary rooms bene- 
fit the whole family, and in the very rare cases of contagion 
furnish means for preventing its spread. 

The societary homes, then, from whatever point of view re- 
garded, unite advantages that those owning tiieir houses can- 
not enjoy. 



XL. HouDATS Aio) Pleasttbes. 

The Social Palace is the practical expression of fraternal 
love. It is the door by which man makes his entrance open- 
ly into the way of the Laws of Life. When he has come to 
understand his destiny, when he accepts the principle of the 
sharing of labor and the distribution of its fruits on equitable 
bases, when he knows how to organize all things about him 
for his repose, his peace, and his security, aspirations for ar- 
tistic and intellectual pleasures are soon awakened, and to 
meet such aspirations the Social Palace offers the most novel 
and broadly conceived resources, because they are allied to 
all the other conditions of prosperity and progress. 

The Social Palace, such as we have described it, is magnifi- 
cently endowed to procure the enjoyment of its inhabitants ; 
its grand glass-roofed courts, its public halls, its theatre, its 
library, are so many resources of social and individual en- 
joyment, impossible to realize under such satisfactory condi- 
tions among a population differently organized. 

Other attractions are presented outside the Palace, in the 
gardens, the lawns, the groves that border the tranquil waters 
of the Oise. All the people are free to go where they choose — 
here they are fishing with hook and line ; there groups con- 
verse on the seats in the garden ; others are saUing on the 
river ; the children run through the walks, around the beds 
of flowers and shrubs, and on the lavms where all the joyous 
groups have their gambols and sports. 
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There are, then, at the Familist^re many sources of pleasure 
and recreatio^ that most of those in easy circumstances are 
deprived of, and these advantages are united to the pleasure 
of a society easy of access. 

The theatrical and musical societies, vocal and instrumen- 
tal, are valuable additions to the general attractions 

The representations of dramas, comedies, or vaudevilles, 
which the people perform during the winter evenings, are un- 
known pleasures in other country places. The pleasure in 
l)eing enrolled among the actors is not less great for some 
of the members than that of others as spectators of the rep- 
resentations. The rules or regulations of the theatrical so- 
ciety are conceived in the best spirit, and do honor to the 
entire corps of actors and actresses under its patronage. 

The choral society is composed of the pupils most advanced 
in music and of amateurs found among the members. It is a 
pleasure for this society to fill the interludes of the theatrical 
representations, and a pleasure to the audience to hear them. 
It is a dehght to the fathers, mothers, the children, and to 
everybody. 

The society of thirty-five musicians completes the sum of 
the refining enjoyments of the Familist^ra It furnishes the 
theatre a fine orchestra, and gives to the f^tes of the Palace a 
charm and a dignity that all appreciate. During fine summer 
evenings the windows of the hall of the orchestra are open, 
and the people go out on the central exterior square and while 
promenading listen to choice selections of music Here the 
amateurs of the city come to hear the music and to mingle 
with the groups of the Familistere. 

All the recreations and amusements are accessible to the 
whole population, because the Social Palace brings them with- 
in reach of alL 

The fetes of the Familistere especially have a character of 
grandeur and majesty which the working class can nowhere 
else so completely take part in. In the great glazed courts 
of the Palace, where two or three thousand persons can circu- 
late easily, the least decoration makes a great effect and lends 
much to the occasion. 

Plate No. 41 represents the distribution of prizes at the 
Fete of Labor. This takes place annually, like that of the dis- 
tribution of prizes to the children of the schools. From the 
commencement of the preparations for this fete all the mem- 
bers bend every effort to give the celebration a character 
worthy of its object. The trophies, the panoses, then go up 
with enthusiasm along the vast interior galleries of the Palace, 
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and these preparations give to the courts of the Familist^re a 
" pomp of circumstance " that delights all the members and 
excites the admiration of visitors. 

It is indeed a grand spectacle, and well calculated to show 
the members the distance that separates them from the state 
of abandonment they formerly experienced in the isolated 
home. In the Social Palace the working people, without go- 
ing out of their homes inaugurate the celebration of the 
honors they have won. 

The proclamation of the honors of practical industry, like 
that of the progress of the students, is made in the presence 
of relatives and friends and of numerous spectators attracted 
from all parts of the canton. 

At the opening of the festival the music of the orchestra 
swells through the immense pile of the central court. All the 
bodies elected by suffirage, clothed in their different insignia, 
then enter and take their places under the portico raised for 
the occasion on an immense stage. The children. of the Fa- 
milistere are seated in front of this stage, and the laureates of 
labor, as a good example to them, come and receive the recom- 
penses of lieir merit. 

Choice music heralds the entrance of the prmcipal laureates, 
who are gi'eeted with rounds of applause from the audience. 
•As soon as the day celebration ends, the fete of the night 
commences. The court is transformed by the company of 
firemen, as if by magic, into an immense ball- room ; the mu- 
sicians-take their place under the portico we have mentioned, 
and hundreds sweep through the mazes of the dance to the 
sound of the orchestra, and give themselves up to pleasure 
-until a lat^ hour of the night, in the presence of some two 
thousand spectators from the galleries of the Palace. 

The reader can judge of the effect of such celebrations 
upon the minds of the associates, small and great. All unite 
enthusiastically in the preparations for the general celebra- 
tion, the pleasure of each is augmented by the pleasure of 
all, and the sentiment of fraternity and solidarity takes new 
life in all hearts. 



XLL Ohdeb and Libebtt. 

Despite the principles of right, duty, and justice presented 
in this book, many persons will ask what are the regulations 
of life in the Familist^re ; for few people can reconcile prin- 
^ciples witli facts. Many people would believe in a complete 
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'Fevolution in the habits and castoms of the family. These 
believe in rules obligatory and even severe. It is not enough 
to have broadly stated the rights of human liberty ; they 
would have us still further explain how that Hberty works in 
practice. 

On this subject a word only is necessary. In great cities 
the houses have four floors, and even more. One staircase 
leads to all the apartments, which open on nan*ow landings. 
The stairs are used by all the tenants, and are free to the 
public. It has never been found that these entrances to 
apartments, crowded one upon another, were an interference 
with liberty, nor upon the habits of the family. Why should 
it be different in the Familistere, where the apartments have 
their entrances on vast galleries with the space of the great 
courts before them ? The FamiHstere, indeed, presents in- 
finitely less cause of promiscuity than city lodgings. 

City houses have no regulation ; why should the Familis- 
tere have ? Its inhabitants are perfectly free. Let there be 
no mistaking. Liberty is the absolute essence of right ; noth- 
ing will prove enduring in human institutions if liberty be 
not respected. 

Notwithstanding what I have shown for the material sur- 
roundings of the home and its influences upon the fate of 
the laboring classes, it must be understood that the ameliora- 
tion is left to develop itself. The surroundings ought to pro- 
duce it. It ought not to be imposed. 

The inhabitants of new dwellings should find in the use of 
new facilities new advantages, without the loss of anything 
formerly possessed. They should see vanish, one by one, the 
causes of annoyance and discomfort, ordinary in workmen's 
homes, without ttie new home imposing any sacrifice of en- 
joyment. Thus the Familistere has its entrances, but neither 
gates nor bars. Everybody comes and goes everywhere, at 
any hour, from cellar to garret, without consulting anyone. 
The Familistere is absolutely free ! 

From its origin, of coui'se, the estabUshment has had its ad- 
ministration and its offices ; but instead of being to regulate 
and govern the inhabitants they have no object but the super- 
vision of the commercial interests, and to look after the ser- 
vices of common interest. The people were invited to t«ako 
part in these services, but freely and voluntarily, for certain 
salaries, discussed and decided for each function and for each 
kind of work to be done. 

In the Familistere liberty is the first principle in every 
measure taken. Neither individuals nor families have to 
20 
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trouble themselves about following rules. There are none 
except those inscribed in the conscience of each. The right 
is practised, because the new home answers the wants of all 
and all respect the common good with which their own hap- 
piness is one. Frequent infractions of this natural rule would 
indicate imperfection in the material arrangements. Eeform 
in these, not in the people, would be suggested. The cause 
must be removed if we would remove the effect 

Ameliorations of working-men's homes should be thus tm- 
derstood. They should not impose upon the individual the 
conceptions, more or less well reasoned, of the architect. He 
on the contrary, should study the architectural disposition 
that ynlL respond to the exigencies of the natural wants of 
man. 

Man is jealous of his liberty, even the liberty that dooms 
him to want and sorrow. Let us be careful how we do injury 
to this sentiment It is a right that we may lose. However 
virtuous we are, we are but men and subject to err. 

Man has a task to perform upon the earth, and we are too 
ignorant of the designs of the Creator to presume to violate 
the liberty of any person's life. Let us, then, use our personal 
liberty to realize the good that we know, and see that good re- 
sults from our acts without compromising the liberty of others, 
and we shall have worthily contributed to the amelioration of 
the conditions of our fellow-man. 



XLEL Police Intebior Obde&. 

"But," they say, "laborers are not all at once little saints 
because they become members of the Familistere, and order 
must be mtdntained by some process. There must be rows, 
abuses, and noise to be suppressed ; attacks upon the rights 
of others must be punished. Examples must be made of some 
to intimidate malefactors." 

True, there are exceptions in all things, in the moral as in 
the physical world. 

There are unworthy people in all classes of society, among 
laborers and the poor as among nobles and the rich. But the 
difference between these is that the poor are often lacking the 
necessities of life, and live from hand to mouth, while the rich 
have no favors to ask and have every wish gratified. 

Let it be said to the honor of the laboring classes that 
criminals are rare among them, and true heroism common. 
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The prejudice, therefore, against this class must disappear from 
society, and also the belief that intimidation is necessary to 
govern them. The measures of justice that help to raise and 
encourage the sentiment of right among the weak are to-day 
the only ones that meet the wants of the time& 

Severity and repression are nowhere so great as among sav- 
ages and barbarians. Among these torture and death are 
common punishments for infringement of the law. The cru- 
elty of the judge is a thousand times greater than that of 
the criminal 

People who are behind the times upon the subject of morals 
understand the triumph of right only by killing enemies, by 
reprisals, bloodshed, and carnage. 

As civilization advances manners soften ; yet even to-day 
the great mistake in the punishments decreed by society is 
that they are illy proportioned to faults or derelictions, and 
have in themselves no moralizing character to exalt the dignity 
of the public, and still less to support or help the accused. 

' Will it be believed ? The greatest difficulty touching ques- 
tions of order and morality in ihe Familistere has come from 
the police and their agents — the pretended maintainers of 
order outside ! 

The police and the repressive system generally intend to 
exercise their prerogatives ; they must have culprits. This is 
especially true under the Empire. 

Of course it could not be admitted that the quiet, orderly 
Familistere, though having its own private existence, had the 
right to establish its interior police ; but this outside interfer- 
ence has been generally overcome, or in great part, by the sim- 
ple force of inertia opposed to it. It is necessary to say, for 
the edification of those who believe laborers to be lawless and 
undisciplined, that there has not been one single police case 
in the Familistere since its foundation ; and yet the Palace 
has nine hundi'ed inhabitants, while assemblages are frequent 
and large, and the relations between the members are of the 
most active kind. 

The principal reason of the order and good conduct at the 
Familistere is that the life of each is known ; merit is honored 
and acknowledged, and disorderly acts are criticised by the 
whole people. 

Those who commit acts militating against the peace or the 
interests of others commit them secretly, or in moments when 
they can avoid publicity. 

Criticism of wrong committed is the much-dreaded moral 
penalty of the Familistere. When a disorderly act of any kind 
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-is committed by one of the members, the fact, according to it's 
gravity, is made the subject of a private note, or notice of it is 
posted without mentioning any names. Should the act be re- 
peated or very reprehensible, the name of the offending mem- 
ber is given and a fiue is imposed, varying from five centimes 
to five francs, which goes to the mutual relief fund. The no- 
tice is left posted a certain time, proportioned to the gravity 
of tlie offence for which the penalty is inflicted. 

For graver offences, councils elected by general suffrage, 
like those which will be described in the following section, 
meet in a council of censure, to give a severer character to 
the rebuke, and to the publishing of the act more authority. 
This council can pronounce the suspension of the member, 
and demand his expulsion. 

By as much as the individual rejoices in being inscribed in 
the rolls of honor, so he deplores the condemnation of his 
Conduct, which places him among the offending. Nothing is 
so dreaded in the Familistere as being posted on the special 
bulletin {tableau special). The cases are rare. Each one 
strives to so act as to deserve well of his fellows. 

Criticism is prompt and severe upon all acts prejudicial to 
the general interests of the people ; but the public conscience 
is not given to vigorous measures. The people are contented 
with judging and criticising. The sentiment of pardon and 
forgetting the offence dominates in all hearts. 

Offences which could not be controlled in this way would 
be subject to the action of the law, and thus give occasion for 
the elimination of the member. 

If the system of the Social Palace could be substituted for 
that of villages, there would be few offences to repress, few 
crimes to punish ; or, rather, there would be none ; foUies of 
this nature would be considered as resulting from derange- 
ment of the mental functions, and would be treated as dis- 
eases. 



■ • XTiTTT. ADMiNisTRATrvE System. 

The organization of the Familistere is a much more com- 
plete work than many of its visitors imagine. "We wUl de- 
scribe briefly its general mechanism, neglecting many details 
that might weary the reader. 

An administrative commission is charged with the manage- 
ment of the industrial interests of the manufactory, and at Qie 
same time of the material interests of the Familistere. This 
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commission is chosen among the best educated and the most 
capable of the members. It meets at least once every week 
to discuss the interests of industry, and once to attend to 
provisioning and to all business of importance that the Fami- 
listi^re wishes to undertake. 

This commission supervises and controls the operations of 
the palace, dividiog the responsibilities among them, but 
delegating their execution to the functionary who takes the 
title of Steward of the FamiHst^re {&onoime du FamUistere), 

The stewardship orders all the provisions and merchandise 
required by the Palace. Their inspection and verification on 
anival are under the supervision of the steward, assisted by 
persons attached to the various stores and shops who are in- 
terested in selling. A storehouse receives the goods and 
provisions that are not immediately distributed to the shops 
for retaihng. 

In the Familist^re the service is divided into as many differ- ' 
ent functions as there are different operations to be per- 
formed, each numbering one or more functionaries according 
to the work to be done. 

The stores and shops, and all the different functions, are 
entirely independent of each other. They have special account 
books, and methods of managing appropriate to each. 

Each store, shop, and each service has an account open 
with the steward, who keeps a summary of the operations. 
Each is charged with the goods delivered to it, rent, payment 
of its clerks, interest on its capital, insurance, its part of the 
general expenses, wear and tear of material, etc., and it is 
credited with its sales and dehveries. 

Every day the amount of the operations of each service and 
shop is carried to its respective credit, and all the services 
balance their accounts by profit or loss at each trial balance, 
according to the good or bad management during the week. 

This division of operations permits partial verifications 
when and where deemed advisable, by which it can be seen 
how any special business is going, withou^^aiting for the day 
of the final balance of accounts. 

The functions of the different services of the FamiUst^re 
call some seventy or eighty persons of its population to take 
an active part daily in the operations and services which bene- 
fit all the members. 

The functions of the administrative commission of the Fa- 
milistere are limited to the supervision of the material inter-^ 
ests of the Palace — that is, of the management of the employees 
and of the progress of commercial and financial operations; 
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In regard to the management of the different institutions 
and societies in the Familistere, the Administrative Commis- 
sion does not interfere except to give information, to pay the 
money contributed by the manufactory to the prevision fund, 
and for financial and book-keeping adjustments when there is 
occasion. Everything else is managed by committees elected 
by vote in the societies freely formed for the prosperity of 
the different institutions 

When the interests of labor are to be considered the com- 
mittees are elected by all the laborers. j 

Each committee, thus chosen, proposes measures v^rhich are | 

discussed, modified, and voted upon in the general assembly i 

of the members of each society. f 

Thus operate in the Familist^re and its manufactory the 
societies, corporations, and committees : of education, of -re- 
lief, of prevision, of pharmacy, of medical care, of firemen, of [ 
music, of the theatre, of fetes and amusements, of clubs, of 
the library, of labor claims, etc. , 

Elections are frequent at the Familistere, for the different 
societies generally think it best that their committees should 
be partially renewed every three months. Thus the societies 
are kept in working order, and emulation is maintained in the f 

exercise of purely honorary functions and in acts of devotion j 

devolving upon committees. ' ^ • 

All the societies make their own rules, modify and change 
them, with perfect liberty. I 

A council of twelve members elected among the men and j 

twelve elected among the women complete the elective bodies i 

in the Familistere. These councils are nominated by uni- 
versal suffrage of the electors of the Familistere. AU are con- 
sidered electors as soon as they arrive at an age when they 
are capable of supporting themselves by their labor, after 
leaving school In the absence of this brevet of competence, 
the minimum age is fixed at sixteen years for both sexes. 

Here I see- tiie partisans of routine smile, and especially 
men who call themselves friends of right and liberty, yet who 
understand the enjoyment of these only as they are personally 
gainers thereby. ^ 

In the Familistere liberty and right are cherished for them- j 

selves, and by all. In this matter they make no sacrifice to cus- 
tom or prejudice ; consequently, women are not excluded from 
elective prerogatives. They show themselves at least as jeal- 
ous of these prerogatives as the men do, and they are certainly 
more earnest in the ^ercise of them. 

The functions of these councils are specially those of obser- 
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vation and suggestion. Thej have no set duties of any kind. 
Both Lave perfect liberty of discussion, and consequentiy may 
attend to tlie same questions. It is perfectly consistent with 
the nature of these councils that one should assume a more 
useful r61e than the other. 

Nevertheless, their aptitudes and natural tendencies are 
different The council of men attends rather to questions 
touching amelioration in labor, measures of prevision, dis- 
tribution, and the organization of fetea The council of 
women attends rather to domestic economy, the qualities of 
the supplies sold in the FamiUst^re, cleanliness and hygiene, 
care given to the children, matters touching the laundries and 
wash-houses, and all ameliorations in household matters. 

These councils unite when they deem it necessary. They 
influence measures of order, they give their advice upon the 
course of operations in the FamiUstere, and they receive no- 
tice of the results of the balance of accounts and of the gen- 
eral investments made for the benefit of the Familistere. 

They make fuU reporfs of their proceedings, and from these 
reports the Administrative Commission takes suggestions for 
its management. 

The councils are the arbiters of important questions of 
order, and pronounce upon acts militating againstr confrater- 
nity or the good order of the Familistere ; and particularly 
upon the causes which may induce the dismission of a mem- 
ber. 

They decide upon the encouragements to be given to in- 
dividual merit in the manufactory and the Familistere ; they 
note the zeal and exactitude as well as the cturelessness and 
negligence of functionaries. 

Finally, the councils are a lever of moral influence, serving 
the general and regular performance of duties in the Palace, 
and a useful element in its administration. 



XTiTV. The Sovebeigk Power. 

The question that I touch here is not the least important 
one to be solved now, when all the elements of society are in 
process of transformation. The materials for constructing 
authority, especially, present to the observer a confused and 
scattered condition. 

Yet the Social Palace offers, us, united in a true solidarity, 
all the elements of associative life which; heretofore^ have, re- 
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mained separated and without any real bond uniting* tHem. 
It shows us those elements " constituting a homogeneous, 
autonomous society, having its own individual constitution 
and life ; and yet we have not yet seen what power gives tlie 
impulsion to this society, nor what principle assures its direc- 
tion and its continuance. 

The necessity of assuring the stability of the directing^ 
power occurs more often, perhaps, to the minds of those "W'lio 
visit the Familistere than to any others. Seeing the order, 
the arrangement, and the working of this institution, many say 
to me : " What will become of this work when you ai'e gone ? 
Your son may be inspired by your sentiments, but he is mor- 
tal like you, and one can foresee . that the fate of inheritance /j 
may put an incapable or an unworthy person in your place ; 
then bad management will bring disorder and ruin." 

See how people, who find it very natural that the fate of 
nations should be delivered up to the hazard of hereditary 
power, make this very principle an objection to the Familis- 
tere, and thus unwittingly show that hereditary succession 
is impotent to perpetuate a sovereign power capable of main- 
taining the harmony and prosperity of any society whatever. 

These persons do not reflect much upon individual fort- 
unes, fluctuations, and vicissitudes, which they consider as 
the accidents of life, but they are struck by the idea of reverse 
of fortune when the victims are a thousand persons living 
tranquilly and happily under the wing of an organization which 
protects their rights and assures their future. In a case like j 

this, the partisans of hereditary succession would not like to 
see the fate of an entire association confided to incapacity, 
which they know might happen by the chances of inheritance. 
Thus the system, for the Social Palace, is condemned even by 
its most zedous partisans.>^ 

In fact, hereditary govermng power is condemned by facts, 
in view of the needs that industry has created in modem so- 
ciety. Too often the ignorant or dissipated son is incapable 
of continuing the management of a skilful father ; and often, 
with children who are meritorious, their different tastes and 
aptitudes are an obstacle to the regular continuance of busi- 
ness. 

Nature, moreover, in no way sanctions authority based upon 
inheritance ; for if she did, kings and princes would always 
be, in all respects, the most capable and the most worthy of 
governing the people. History would not remind us of kings 
and princes called debonnair, lazy, simple, foolish, cruel, 
wicked, counterfeiter, debauches, etc. It would not recall so 
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y^any tyrapts and oppressors issued from princely families ; 
po many turpitudes and crimes which shame their memory. 

Nature in all time has completely ignored hereditary claims, 
while, by the side of these notorious incapacities and even 
of princely and royal monstrosities, she has lavished among 
the People the Genius of their Kegeneration. 

But if the tradition of inheritance is little respected in the 
minds of the people as a legitimate principle of administra- 
tion ; if it is established that it is incapable of serving the 
durable organization of the government of human affairs, and 
even proved contrary to the natural permanent right which 
each should enjoy in public matters — contrary, therefore, to 
the true. principle of the legitimacy of power, even when this 
power is tempered by institutions for the good of all — then 
still more should absolute power in government be the object 
of universal protesi This, indeed, is the fate reserved for it 
in the misery that has followed every despotism, every tyranny. 
Modern society deplores all arbitrary governments, but espe- 
cially those which leave the destiny of all to the caprice of 
one. 

But though it is true that authority founded by brute force 
or by inheritance is doomed to disappear from human society, 
it is also true that the means to bring the most worthy into 
authority have not yet been organized even in free govern- 
ments. 

The reason is, that the true sovereign power has not yet 
been defined. Man, in fact, has thought to attribute this right 
to himselfy and, puffed with pride, has gone from error to 
error, evil to evil, fall to fall, socially as well as politically. He 
has neglected to recognize that above human sovereignty is 
Divine sovereignty : ttie sovereignty of the Laws of Nature — 
of the Laws of Life. He has neglected to recognize that human 
rules should not, and cannot, he other than the practical expres- 
sions of natural laws. Finally, he has neglected to see that 
instead of being the principle of sovereignty he is nothing but 
its agent. 

It is under the empire of this double error, the misunder- 
standing of the sovereignty of natural laws and the usurpa- 
tion of their sovereign power, that man has fallen into political 
errors in the midst of which society gropes its way. 

Despite this, as nature has never distinguished men among 
themselves, except by the differences of their merits, their 
talents, and their genius, it is consistent with logic and reason, 
and also with the facts of science — to conclude that nature 
leaves to the universality of mankind the care of distinguish- 
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ing the most meritorious and ca|>able among them in order to 
coniidp to them the direction of social interests. 

I generalize, and make no distinction between small and 
great communities, and hereafter consider as con^munities 
manufactories, factories, and aU enterprises where men work 
together for a common interest ; and I propose it as an abso- 
lute principle that, from the day when the constitution and 
form of the goyemment of labor and of the interests of an 
enterprise like that of the Familistere and its maniilactory, or 
even of a simple manufactory, shall be resolved and give com- 
plete present satisfaction to all the parties interested and re- 
spond to all the previsions of the future — from that day the 
trae system of government for the community and the State 
will be also resolved. And, further, the definite solution of 
the government of nations will not be found until the inter- 
ests of labor and capital are reconciled in society. 

We must, therefore, favor the spirit of association between 
labor and capital ; encourage the application of the principle 
as the only means of conciliating the rights of alL Workmen 
must become partners ; each laborer must recover his natural 
part of the social sovereignty, and this sovereignty must al- 
ways give the management to the most intelligent, capable, 
and the most devoted to the general interests. 

Thus will human enterprises and institutions be sustained 
and perpetuated for the benefit of succeeding generations, 
and thus the dijQicult problem of goveming people will be 
solved. 

But we haye not yet solved this problem. 

If personal power is truly to be considered as a stepping- 
stone to tyranny and despotism ; if hereditary authority is 
without legitimate value for directing and commanding ; if 
the whole body of voters may be misled — the sovereignty of 
the pubhc mind be mistake^ — where is the true socicd rule ? 
Where are the legitimate authorities ? Where shall we find 
the legitimate sovereignty? 

According to the principles of the doctrine of life exposed 
in Chapter XII. of this volume, we reply : 

The legitimate sovereignty is confided by nature to the uni- 
versality of individuals, because all are subordinate to her 
laws, all owe respect and recognition to these laws, and all 
should protect and apply them. 

No one can be completely robbed of his rights vrithout 
perishing, nor partially, without suffering ; therefore all have 
a vital interest in the respect of natural law, and dU are cou" 
stittUed its guardians. 
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Nature h£ks thus established the saveFeignty of the indmd- 
nal by according to each a part of the commonwealth. 

The first legitimate power of any society is in the totality 
of its members, and all the powers emanating from this are 
but mandatory and subordinate. 

Legitimate powers belong essentially to the collectivity of 
interests which they embrace. Their mandates are precise, 
determined, and by that, essentially temporary and subject to 
the judgment and control of the sovereign power from which 
they emanate. 

In a society or association where respect for the Laws of Life 
rules, authority will fall to men whose merit and whose love 
for their kind will be recognized by universal suffi*age. 

The true social rule ihsii himianity should ever follow has 
always been, is, and will forever be, subordinate to the Laws 
of Nature, sole and only legitimi^ sovereigns. 

If we recall that the morality of nations, like that of indi- 
viduals, has three supreme laws : 

The Preservation and Support of Human Life ; 

The Development and Progress of Human Life; 

The Equilibrium and Harmony of Human Life ; 

If we recognize that it is impossible to assign to morality 
and to government a higher end, we shall recognize also that 
the sovereign power devolving upon man has its natural 
limits, beyond which it falls into abuse and ceases to be 
legitimate, like all human actions when fhej infringe nature's 
law& 

It is proper, then, to define, in a more exact manner, the 
legitimate limit of the sovereign authority in society, and of 
the powers that this authority constitutes in society to watch 
over the government of the interests of all. 

In the law of the equilibrium and harmony of life is the 
source of the political and social needs of man ; but we have 
to demonstrate that the end of these wants or needs is to 
show themselves the interpreters of the sovereign intention of 
the natural law. 

It is therefore that all are bom with faculties that impel 
them to the desire to participate in the commonwealth — to 
supervise their part of the common interest 

I shall demonstrate the existence of these faculties in my 
treatise on moral, religious, and poUtical solutions ; but their 
existence is already proved by the interest, and often by the 
enthusiasm, with which men discuss public affiirs. 

The moral and social faculties of man, because inherent in 
his nature, create the desire of participating in the govern- 
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lent of the society of which he is a member. This desire ^ 

>nstitutes the right, which is as imprescriptible, and also as 
lalienable, as that for food and shelter. 

Each member in society taking part in the material effort 
lould also take pai't in the sovereign will ; hence the .per- 
lanent sovereign right of the people to choose the men most 
orthy to direct their interests, and to dismiss those who 
Uow incapacity. 

The right of sovereignty, then, exists by the will of nature 
nd by the logic of human thinga This right emanates from 
he superior faculties of human inteUigence, through whose 
aission the law of life in humanity will be broadly accom- 
)lished when men shall have understood this law. 

The foundation of the right of suffiuge, as of aU legitimate 
ights of man, being natural law, this right is permanent in 
he individual and in successive generations. It is impre- 
criptible, so that the acts of the sovereign power to-day have 
lo value for to-morrow, unless these are in accord with the 
3gitimate rights which the members of the sovereign body 
lold from natm'e. 

It is, therefore, by an abusive interpretation of sovereign 
ight that men, believing in the hypocrisy of national sover- 
ignty and universal suffrage, have pretended that universal 
uffrage could sanction the usurpation of the sovereignty, im- 
)ose silence upon itself, and put the exercise of the power 
ndefinitely into the hands of one individual, or many. 

Universal suffiiage cannot delegate to its representatives, nor 
oany power that it institutes, any but a temporary existence — 
lor any function, except that of being the interpreter of the 
ight of all ; but neither the mandatories of the sovereign 
)ower, nor those selected by sufl&:age, can arrogate to them- 
lelves the right to violate the fundamental rights that man 
lolds from nature, or to restrict liis enjoyment of them. 

There are contracts whose iniquity shocks the human con- 
icience, even when they are clothed with all the legal forms 
)f consent. For example, no one to-day will admit that a 
nan may sell himself to another as a slave ; and yet a man is 
nore master of himself than he is of the rights of others ; but 
ife is a right that he holds from nature. It is inalienable. 

We have shown in Chapter XIV. (" Elements of Production ") 
hat man has no right to alienate anything except the products 
)f his activity ; what he holds from nature is inalienable. 
Therefore he cannot abuse his own existence, nor that which 
jonstitutes the essential part of his existence, without com- 
nitting an illegitimate act — a crime in the eyes of the Creator ; 
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and for a much stronger reason is he without the legitimate 
power to alienate the rights which others hold from nature. 

The sovereignty is embraced here. Our fathers, animated 
by a higher inspii-ation, declared it inalienable ; but it belongs 
to us to-day to define the true principle of sovereignty, to 
show its limits, and to demonstrate its inalienability. Beason 
must complete the work of our fathers, and proclaim in a not 
distant future that every natural right of man is imprescripti- 
ble and inalienable. 

The sovereignty or social power being placed in the totality 
of individuals, it follows that for unity of action the mass 
should delegate its authorities. Hence the organization of 
the suffrage — that is, the proper combination to distinguish 
the men to whom the affairs of government should be given 
and those from whom it should be withdrawn ; for the sover- 
eign power joins to the faculty of electing, its functionaries 
that of divesting them of authority. The social interest also 
requires that the direction should be submitted to the appre- 
ciation of the sovereign body at determined intervals ; con- 
sequently every mandate of the sovereign power should be 
limited to just the time necessary for this appreciation. 

Nature assigns a period for the renewal of almost all the 
operations of human activity. This period is the year. Each 
year the sovereign people should assemble, after each session 
of its representatives, to consider whether the powers that it 
has conferred have been well used, and to correct errors by 
changing its officers as the interests of all may require. 

The greatest trouble with human rulers has been the be- 
lief that they were impeccable, and to wish to perpetuate 
themselves in contempt of the rights of the people. On the 
contrary, political and social powers are in fact very limited, 
since the sovereignty of the people is itself subordinate to the 
respect due to the laws of nature. Beyond these limits all 
powers degenerate into arbitrary rule or into despotism, no 
matter whether the power be that of the individual governing 
his own acts, or of a society directing its own interests, or the 
power of the majority of a nation governing the State. 

The sovereignty of number itself, when in opposition to 
natural right, cannot legitimately impose its decrees ; it can- 
not prevent truth from being true, justice from being just ; 
consequently, when this power is misled into contemning 
natural laws and divine reason, it is no longer the sovereignty, 
but the tyranny of force, the despotism of the majority, and 
may be as unjust to the minority as the despotism of one or 
several. 
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T victims in success as in failure, and the most culpable 
often fchose who suffer least 

[istoiy will judge this day and reserve an honorable place 
those inspired with pity for all misfortunes God will 
[ive much to those who have been forgiving, 
[ow is the light of truth to enter these misguided souls ? 
) difficult to tell when darkness overshadows alL 
\ Men ! Will you never understand that your political 
iions are but the blindness of ignorance, and that if you 
sessed the truth, harmony would establish itself * among 
? - 

ask you, who possess wealth and intelligence : Have you 
e, and are you doing, all you can for social salvi^tion ? And 
, intelligent laborers, have you done, and are you now do- 
all in your power for the improvement of your condition ? 
swer, 710 1 I say to the former, You have made the war and 
are helping its continuance. To both I ask : have we not 
I enough? Are not our wounds sufficiently deep, our 
sries sufficiently terrible to make us hereafter avoid civil 
? 

Jq shall find our disasters great enough if we stop to ex- 
QC them. There is no reform nor social amelioration that 
be conceived which could compensate for the evil done to 
ace by these wara 

he wealth squandered is sufficient to have destroyed 
perism from the face of civilization — to make France 
.essed land instead of a home of desolation, and to es- 
ish there perpetual harmony among all classes of so- 

r- 

nd what remedy is there for the evils of war ? So great 
le madness of all minds that the greater part of those who 

year ago were apostles of peace see to-day nothing to do 
prepare anew for war. 

brongholds and fortifications have but served to prolong 
stiniggle and to still further ruin the countzy without pro- 
ing or defending anything. Will they then demolish the 
ngholds of war ? No, they will build new walls and new 
locations ! 

hassepots, mitrailleuses, cannon, and aU the engines of 
, have served only to impoverish France. Will the coun- 
bhen renounce the making of engines of war? No. New 

more terrible ones will be invented, 
rmies have destroyed or mutilated the fairest men of 
Qce and Germany ; devastated our fairest provinces and 
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thrown the progress of the world centuries behind. Will the 
govemment therefore cease to force the people into the ex- 
ercise of arms? Na We shall see the army reprganized 
and France become a soldiers' camp. And will France 
and Europe still find resources to carry on the impious 
work of destruction — none to organize the peace of the 
world ? 

This is not the inniost sentiment of the people. They have 
an intuition of the grand things that might have been done 
for their good by these squandered billions. 

The last Empire, imder the pretext of glorifying France, 
has squandered in war expenses 10,000,000,000 francs. The 
famous " ai:med peace," that was to be our security, and which 
led on this frightful war with Prussia, cost us two of our 
noblest provinces — ^Alsace and Lorraine : 

Ffancs. 

Cost, at a rough estimate 10,000,000,000 

In devastations. 2,000,000,000 

War indemnity. 6,000,000,000 

War expenses 2,000,000,000 

In the destruction of industries corporative 

and private, damages by stopping work, 

general losses in production, losses of the 

revenue from capital and taxes 8,000,000,000 

Total 27,000,000,000 



This stupendous sum lost under the vain pretext of making 
a strong government 1 Strength ruins the nations I 

What might not have been done with this enormous capital 
for the peace of the world, the happiness of humanity, for 
the eternal glory of France, if a government comprehending 
the destiny of the world had inaugurated the era of peace 
instead of the era of war and the corruption of the moral 
sense of the nation? 

Let each one compute in his own way the prodigious re- 
sults that wise leaders, animated by the love of humanity, 
might have obtained with this lost treasure. Let those who 
comprehend progress only as measured by the direct creation 
of wealth say to themselves : '^ With these twenty-seven bill- 
ions of francs (over five thousand millions of dollars) France 
could have built 90,000 kilometres (over 55,000 miles) of 
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ble-track railways, with all the stock for working. This 
lid be more than five times the extent that France now has. 
srould give every hamlet its station, and all the factories 
I workshops necessitated by rapid transport The land 
s covered with a network of railways would be increased 
value and bring fertility and life. j \ !j 

i cannot stop to enumerate the material results that would 
low, such as the opening of waters to navigation, the 
iting of canals, irrigation, opening and working of mines, i 

;. The conclusion to be drawn is, that France can, ^ 

len she chooses, work prodigies in the way of progress, 
jtead of sacrificing all to the stupendous imbecility of 
ir. 

I will now say to those who, on the contrary, do not believe 
progress except through intellectual and moral develop- j; 

ent, that with these twenty-seven billions all our communes 
)uld have been endowed with 675,000 francs for every thou- 
ind inhabitants ; a^d with this sum France could have con- 
ructed in each commune an important edifice adequate to 
le integral education of all the children. 
As this last suggestion is more directly connected with my 
abject, that is to say, with architectural reform in view of 
ssociation, I will say, further : 

"With these twenty-seven billions there might have been * 

onstructed more than four millions of houses, each worth 
rom 6,000 to 7,000 francs. This would represent 20,000 
communes rebuilt on a scientific plan and comprising, of 
;ourse, all necessary public buildings. I ! 

But those who have followed attentively the practical de- j 

relopments contained in this book will understand that these 
JO, 000 communes might be 20,000 palaces, making the homes 
)f 20,000,000 of people. The palaces, surrounded by highly 
sultivated lands, manufactures, and model farms, would have 
nade France the most prosperous, the most intelligent, and 
ihe most independent nation of the earth ; while now, under 
;he curse of war, France has become a land of devastations, of 
juffering, and' poverty. 

O France I Must we despair of her future ? Must we be- 
ieve her doomed to eternal wars at home and abroad ? No. 
Despite the present evil hour, France is yet to inaugurate the 
)ra of peace on the earth, and this grand work will make her 
he field of new glories which will maintain her in the first I I 

rank of nations. 
To this end she wiU tear down the fortifications of Paris, 
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which have served only to ruin her and hinder the growth of 
her liberties ; she will fill up the moats of all her forts and 
destroy their walls ; she wifl. destroy all her arms of war, even 
to the last fragment. She will disband all her armies, preserv- 
ing only a civic guard, whose uselessness will one day call for 
the disunion of that also. 

Instead of organizing war, she will organize labor ; instead of 
employing fine intelligences in the unproductive creation of 
war to serve the genius of evil and destruction, all her forces 
will be consecrated to prosperous labor. 

France will have no more to fear from outside enemies 
when engaged in this work of regeneration, for other nations 
will have no ambition but to imitate her ; and if some insen- 
sate king should dream of troubling her pacific labors, the 
people would be all on her side, for they wait from one side 
of the world to the other for the social emancipation which it 
is her mission to accomplish. 

France will have no enemies at home when the love of jus- 
tice, duty, and right, according to the Laws of Life, shall in- 
spire those who are charged with the government of her glo- 
rious destiny. 

Peace will reign, and all Frenchmen will be brothers of one 
country, united by the recognition of all rights, by the prac- 
tice of all duties, and by the application of justice in the home 
of true Hberty. 

Believe me, men of all parties, I have sounded the depths 
of society, and I have learned its secrets. If I demand justice 
for the disinherited, for myself, I have nothing to envy wealth 
or fortune. Fate has been so kind that I have nothing to ask 
of any power on the earth, unless it be the right to tell the 
truth. Believe me, rich and poor, I have been disinterested 
in the questions I have examined in this book. I love all men 
from the bottom of my heart, but I give my fullest sympa- 
thies to those who suffer. Do as I have done, you who have the 
power. Social salvation is at stake. 

While waiting for the light to enter men's hearts, men who 
have it already, unite your efforts, in the name of social regen- 
eratipn, in a new league of peace, founded upon the solidarity 
of labor and capital, upon the association of all the elements of 
production, and upon the equitable participation of the laborer 
in the benefits of wealth. 

And you, wealthy and powerful, whose hearts are right, but 
who despair of the salvation of France, I appeal to you : Rec- 
ognize the Law of Life. Let us unite. Let us extend our 
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3 to the laborer, and inaagurate, by the force of example, 
Bigo of peace on the earth. 

>rkers of all degrees, laborers, artisans, artists, agricul- 
^8, men of science — cdl in whom the sentiment of better 
tions awakens violent desires for justice, unite with us. 
*ed by the laws of life, let us organize labor and capital, 
ize the peace of the earth. Gome with the singleness of 

that belongs to you, to accomplish the sacred task — the 

Redemption of France and Humanity. 
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PREFACE TO THE ADDENDA. 



THE FAMTTiTSTfatE AT GUISE, PRANOK 

This condensed statement of the latest results of the Fami- 
list^re at Guise is translated by M. Pretat from an extra issue 
of the Devoir^ the organ of the Familist^re, intended to be used 
for the dissemination of the knowledge of the results of this 
association of labor and capital It gives a detailed account 
of the construction and organization of this practical solution 
of the labor question, and was written by M, Deynaud, the 
Steward of the Familist^re. It is a most suggestive and con- 
vincing exhibit of the method for organizing industry, and 
should be used in the organization of the co-operative colony, 
enlisted by the Credit Fonder of Sincdoa, as a hand-book for 
their guidance, in their settlement upon Topolobampo Bay, 
in Sinaloa, Mexico. Though this example has met with no 
imitator in Europe, it is hoped that the settlement in Sinaloa 
may be enabled by the earnest and persistent promulgation 
of its socialistic organization to have some influence in calling 
attention to the suicidal policy now so ignorantly practised by 
the party in power here. 

Edwakd Howland. 



ADDENDA. 



THE LAST OFFICIAL STATEMENT OP THE PROG- 
RESS OP THE PAMTTilSTfcRE 

This statement was prepared by M. Deynaad, the laanome of the Fami- 
list^re, and gives the last official statement of the organization and work- 
ing of the Association. It should be carefully studied by all manufact- 
urers and workmen who are dissatisfied with the workings of the wages 
system. 



THE PAMHilSTfiRE AS IT IS TO-DAY. 



(Translated from Le Devoir of March 30, 1884.) 

The object of this exceptional number of the Devoir is to 
call public attention to the information resulting from the 
positive, tangible results obtained in four years at the Pami- 
listere of Guise, a society based upon the association of labor 
and capital The participation by labor of profits in this 
short period is thus distributed : 

FrancA. 

Shares of stock acquired by the workers 1,969,000 

Interests and profits on these shares 135,000 

Expenses of general insurance . . . '. 312,000 

Expenses of education and teaching 100,000 

Total 2,666,000 

It is to be obsei*ved that the workers of the Pamilistere 
have not had to undergo any standing still ; that their wages 
have been constantly superior to those of the workers in other 
industries of the locality ; that the 1,200 inhabitants of the 
Social Palace have enjoyed all the advantages of the unitary 
habitation — the Pamilistere. 

The portion given to labor has been obtained without sacri- 
ficing the remuneration of capital Indeed, before granting 
any profit to labor, the capital brought by M. Godin receives 
also its w£iges, the legal interest of five per cent Since the 
foundation of the society M. Gk>din has received, at an aver- 
age, after the division of profits, an annual income of six per 
cent, on the capital intrusted to the association of the Pami- 
listere, without counting his position as manager, and, there- 
fore, his participation in the profits as worker. The income 
of creditors of the State, or of the owners of raiboad shares, 
or of the Credit Fancier, of Paris, Prance, are comparatively 
much lower. 
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If M. Gk>din had proceeded differently, by doing an act 
>f exaggerated disinterestedness, he would not have attained 
he aim he had in view. It would have been objected that it 
ras not rational to present, as an example to be imitated by 
iU, an act in which abnegation and generosity should have a 
lecisive action. 

The interest upon shares of stock, the expenses of the 
nutuahty and of teaching, amounted to 597,000 francs. 

This sum, expended in the Famihstere in objects of first ne- 
cessity, has provided employment for a greater number of hands 
.han if it had been employed in investments or expended in 
uxuries, as it would have been in competitive industry. 

This remark has great importance in a social point of view. 
iVe have in France 12,333 times more population than the 
jeneficiary group of the institutions of the Familist^re ; if 
jach fraction of the population of France numbering 8,000 
nhabitants had enjoyed, during four years, analogous advan- 
ages, there would have been in our country an increase of 
consumption of products of first necessity equivalent to 7,322,- 
)00,000 francs. Tliis is more than would be necessary to 
ivoid present suffering and all dark anxieties of the future ; 
or the laboring classes have never thought of revolt when 
provided with steady and remunerative employment 

The institutions of the Familist^re can become general, one 
)y one, when statesmen rise to the needs of their time. They 
;orm a unity at the Familist5re, because the founder wished 
o endow that institution with a complete mechanism. He 
las taken, as his charge, the institutions of insurance and edu- 
cation, which ought to be supported by the social community. 
!t would be easy for the State to procure the necessary re- 
sources to establish these bases of social reforms — the extino- 
iion of paupeiism and ignorance — should it become the in- 
leritor of all successions in proportion to the aid afforded by 
latural wealth, natural advantages, and public services, in the 
)uilding up of such successiona 

The Familistere de Guise was not founded upon the inspira- 
ion of a narrow philanthropy. It is not only to save from 
jauperism a few thousands of working-people that M. Gk>din 
las laid this grand foundation ; he designed to give to the 
vorld a practical example of the possibility of social harmony 
growing out of the union of interests according to the Laws 
)/ Life. 

The co-operation of labor and capital is no longer a Utopia ; 
ts laws are found and applied. They impose no sacrifice on any 
>f the parties. Men of good-will cannot refuse to apply them. 
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THE FAMTTJST^RE OP GUISE. 



The BoiLDiNa of the FAMiusTiRB. 

The word " Familistere " was invented by M. Godin to 
designate the unitary palace-homes which this innovator has 
founded at Guise, for the workers whom he has associated 
with him in his fortune. 

This word will be applied in future to all associations put- 
ting, as this one of Guise does, the equivalents of wealth with- 
in reach of all citizens by the following means : 

Uniting a certain number of families in comfortable premi- 
ses, especially organized to secure of the well-being of the in- 
habitants ; and for the easy performance of the public services 
necessary to satisfy the needs of human life ; 

Organizing mutual insui*ance for the benefit of the sick, 
i^^valids, the old, widows, orphans, and all persons or families 
whose resources do, not guarantee them the necessaries for 
subsistence ; 

Providing everything of usual consumption for the benefit 
of the inhabitants ; 

Offering to the population recreations indispensable to the 
moitd and physical health ; 

Organizing the complete education and instruction of chil- 
dren, girls and boys, until apprenticeship ; 

Placing the homes of the workers in proximity to the work- 
shop, in order to enable them to get to their work without 
fatigue ;] 

In fine, to render association easy : to distribute equitably, 
between the several productive Sustors, the indusixial and 
commercial benefits of the association, and to provide for the 
continued transmission of the social property to the active 
workers. 

From the experiences at Guise the conclusion is reached 
(considering the organization of the general services of mutual 
insurance, education of children, etc.), that the unitary group 
will obtain its maximum results with a population of 1,500 tp 
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The following tables show the state of the pereonnd of the 
kSBOciation during the industiial crisis of 1884 : 
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Association of Capital and Labor, or Participation in 

Profits. 

In most societies based on the participation of labor in the 
profits of industry, the share of labor has been decided in a 
more or less arbih'ary manner, and always by an empirical 
method. 

M. Gk>din has thus formulated the law of x)articipation of 
each one of the factors of production : Every element ofpro- 
duction must participate in cUl profits in proportion to the service 
it has rendered. 

Then he has come to the conclusion that three factors con- 
cur in the production of all wealth. 

(1) The land and the resources furnished by nature, joined 
to the gratuitous utilities of society. 

(2) The active labor of individuals. 

(3) And capital, or economized labor — ^a passive agent. 

The resources given by nature and those of society con- 
stitute the rights of the weak. It is in the name of these re- 
sources that society must insure the existence of all its mem- 
bers. 

The active labor constitutes the right of the worker to the 
benefits produced by his work. 

Capittd, passive work, constitutes the right of the lender to 
the remuneration of the service rendered. 

Such are the fundamental principled upon which the asso- 
ciation of the Familistere is founded. 

Having noticed that the services of capital engaged in a 
business received a determined interest, represented by a cer- 
tain amount of francs ; that, on the other side, the workers 
received wages, represented also by a certain number of 
francs — and these sums then expressing the aid afforded 
by each of these factors — M. Godin was led scientifically 
to the conclusion that the share of profits belonging equit- 
ably to each of these elements, capital and labor, ought to 
be proportional to the number of francs paid to each of 
them — ^in interest to capital, in wages to labor. Thus in in- 
dustries in which twice, three times, four times, ten times 
more is paid in wages to labor than in interest to capital, the 
share of profits belonging to labor must be twice, three times, 
four times, ten times larger, and inversely. 

At the Familistere of Guise, labor's share of profits i^ eight 
times greater than that of capital, because the total of the 
annual wages is 1,888,000 francs, while the interest of the 
social capitel does not exceed 230,000 francs. 
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The share belonging to labor being thus established, the 
individual division is easy, since each one has a right pro- 
portional to that which he has received during the year in 
wages or in interest 

But in founding this association M. Godin found himself 
in the presence of workmen and clerks who had given tevC^ 
twenty, twenty-five years and Inore, of good services, aud thus 
contributed to the building of his fortune. He saw, also, skil- 
ful workmen whose tasks were executed in more favorable and 
profitable conditions than those of new-comers or less careful 
workers. Wishing to recognize these long-continued services 
and capacities^ M. Godin created the following categories, in 
which are distributed the beneficiaries of the Famllist^re's 
institutions : 

1. The Associates, 68 persons. 

2. The Partners, 95 persons. 

3. The Participants, 573 peraons. 

4. The A uxilidries, 258 persons. 

5. The Interested, 286 persons. 

The Associates inust be at least twenty-five years of age ; 
must have resided at le^t five years in the buildings of the 
Familist^re ; must have participated for the same length of 
time in the works and operations that are the object of the 
association ; must know how to read and write ; must possess 
a part of the social stock of the value of at least five hundred 
francs ; and they must be admitted by the General Assembly 
of Associates. 

The Associates are the elite, and form the nucleus of the 
association, and compose the General' Assembly of the associa- 
tion. The statutes provide that the Associates participate in 
the distribution on the basis of double their salary. 

The Partners are the members of the association who fulfil 
the following conditions : must be at least twenty-one years 
of age ; free from military duty in the active army ; must have 
worked for the association at least three years ; inhabit the 
Social Palace ; and be admitted by the Council of Administra- 
tion and by the General Manager. 

Partners participate on a basis of once and a half of their 
salaries or wages. 

Participants must fulfil tlfb following conditions : must be 
at least twenty-one years of- age and free from military duty 
in the active army ; must have worked for the association for 
at least one year ; and must be admitted by the Council of 
Administration and by the General Manager. 
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Participants share in the distribution on the basis of the 
amount of salaries or wages they have received. 

Auxiliaiies comprise all those who work in any manner for 
the association outside of the preceding categories. They do 
not participate directly in the distribution of profits, but have 
a right to the general benefits, relief funds, etc 

The factors of production, estimated as has just been 
described, are brought together at the end of ^ each term, and 
they share the seventy-five per cent, of profits remaining after 
twenty-five per cent, is assigned to the administration and the 
councils. 

The dividends accruing to each of the stockholders are 
converted into certificates of deposit, and the money that 
these certificates represent is destined to refund the capital 
advanced by the founder. 

The total profit on the work of the Auxiliaries is paid into 
the funds of insui-ances, of pensions, etc. 

The Interested iEire those who hold, only by inheritance, 
purchase, or any other way, shares of the social capital. 

There are also a certain number of young people, sons of 
members of the society, in favor of whom the association 
creates a particular position ; in view of early interesting them 
in the genei*al prosperity of the Familistere. 

They have an account with the association, and are credited 
yearly the same as participants; but it is understood that 
they shall be put in possession of their certificates of deposit 
only in case they come back to work in the Familistere, after 
their time of service in the active army. 

As fast as the warkers become their own capitalists,, they 
acquire for themselves the advantages accorded to capital ; 
they participate proportionally to the total of their savings 
and of their salaiies. 

As to the twenty-five per cent of the profits accorded to 
talent and to the administrative capacity, it has been deter- 
mined by the following motives. 

Taking in consideration the everyday facts demonstrating 
that among similar industries, equally well provided with tools, 
capital, and instruments of work, getting the raw material 
from the samcvsupply, recruiting their employes in the same 
localities, and disposing of their products in the same mar- 
kets, some go to ruin, others to success and fortune in a few 
years, .M. Godin has concluded that prosperous enterprises 
owe their success to the only element, which is not common to 
all these industries, viz. : the directing element, or talent ; and, 

wishing to establish a durable foundation, capable of strug- 
22 
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gling vicfotionsly in the midBt of ndld competition ; he Las &&• 
cured to that element a participation equivalent to its greater 
importance in the facts, hy allowing it on exceptional part of 
the profits. 

The Familist^re of Quiae allows twenty-five per cent, of 
the profits to the mann<!ing tod administrative talent ; this 
twenty-five per ceni is divided thus : Twelve per cent, to the 
general manager, nine per cent, to the members of the Eoai'd 
of Directors, two per cent to the Board of Supervisors, and 
two per ceni at the disposition of the Board of Directoi-s, lo 
i-ewai-d exceptional services. 

When M. Oodin, in 1880, definitively constituted the 
Society of the FamiHstere of Guise, by articles of incorpora- 
tion, he had already put in practice, during some yeai-s, a 
savings account for the benefit of the most faithful workmen ; 
at the foundation of the association he converted these sav- 
ings into stock certificates. They amounted to 172,000 francs ; 
and the reserve fund of the divers insurances was 90,000 
francs. 

At present the workers posseas, by their dividends, 1,969,- 
000 francs of the social capital. 

It can be foreseen that, in a short time, the workers of the 
FamilistL're will have become owners of the totality of the 
social capital. It must not be lost sight of that, from their 
normal progress, the reserves and the endowment provided 
for by the Constitution of the Association of the Famihst^re, 
will amount to about two millions of francs in seven or eight 
years. 

At that tjme M. Qodin will have been reimbursed for all 
his advances, and the Association of the Familistere will pos- 
sess an actual capital of 6,000,000 francs, without counting 
the value of the iloating capitaL 

Such results render unnecessary any comment on the char- 
acter of the man, Oodin, and the value of the method he 
follows. 
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The following table shows the financial situation of the 
members of the Association on June 30, 1883 : 

Table op Certipicates op Stock Aoquibed by the Participa- 
tion OP Labob. 



No. of Shares. 


Valne of Shares. 


Total Value. 


Average Value. 


133 


of 100 fr. and less. 


10,426 fr. 


78 


188 


101 to 500 fr. 


52,840 *' 


281 


167 


501 to 1,000" 


132,662 »* 


794 


318 


1,001 to 5,000** 


706,010 *• 


2,220 


12 


5,001 to 10,000 ** 


83,631 *' 


6,969 


2 


10,001 to 15,000 " 


22,231 ** 


11,115 


4 


25,001 to 50,000 ** 


131,941 »' 


32,985 


3 


above 50,000 *' 


829,508 " 


* 


827 


1,969,249 fr. 





MnTUALnr; General Insurances. 

The mutuality, established in the name of the resources af- 
forded by nature and society, is organized in a complete man- 
ner in the Familist^re. Its divisions correspond to the general 
wants of individuala The services rendered by it to the 
members of the Association, rise far above all that theorists 
have foreseen ; and promise, in a very short time, a complete 
security to about five hundred families inhabiting the Fam- 
ili^tjre palaces, and to insure the morrow to all outside la- 
borers of the Association. 

The institutions of mutual insurance foiTQ four divisions : 

1. Insurance of the necessaries of life and retiring pensions. 

2. Insurance against sickness ; male section. 

3. Insurance against sickness ; female section. 

4. Pharmacy fund. 

Since July 1, 1880, the amount disbursed by the different 
insurance services has amounted to 264,467 francs .07 cen- 
times. The greater part of this fund comes from an assess- 
ment passed to the general expenses of the manufactory; that 
is to say, from resources which in ordinary enterprises go to 
increase the profits of the capitalist. 

All the insurances are managed by special committees, 

* In the number of certificates of over fifty thousand fratcsj is in- 
cluded the reserve fund, for pensions and relief. 
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elected by the votes of the parties interested. The members 
of these committees are remunerated according to the time 
they devote to the service. 

Insurance of the Necessaries of Life, — This insurance, in favor 
of the most needy families, is not an empirical application 
permitting favoritism and leaving the distribution to the dis- 
cretion of " bosses " or to influential persons. 

An (index) table inserted in the by-laws, indicates (from 
the value of provisions of first necessity) what is the cost of 
the necessities of life for old people, adults, and children, ac- 
cording to age. When a family does not receive a total of 
wages equivalent to the total cost of these necessities the asso- 
ciation pays the difference. 

The daily rate minimum is fixed as follows : 

fr. ct. 

To a widower or a widow head of family 1 50 

To a widow without family 1 00 

To an invalid male in a family 1 00 

To a woman 75 

To young people over 16 years of age each 1 00 

To young people from 14 to 16 years 75 

To children from 2 to 14 years of age 50 

To children less than 2 years. . . 25 

These last have, besides this, a right to the nursery. 

This insurance is the consecration of the Right to Life ; a 
primal right, before which crumbles all the phraseology of 
politicians who have lived since 1789 on the declaration of, 
the " Rights of Man," and who refuse to see that those immor- 
tal priuciples become "Utopian " only when legislators refuse 
to ijiem the sanction of material support. 

Insurance of pensions. Pensions are granted after long 
services in the Association or after accidents followed by in- 
capacity to work. 

Here is the minimum tariff from which are calculated the 
rates of pensions. 

For men : 

tr, ct. 

After 15 years of service (per day) 1 00 

** 20 " ** ** 1 50 

*' 26 ** ** '♦ 2 00 

*» 30 *' *♦ •♦ 2 50 

For women : 

fr. ct. 

After 15 years of service (per day) 75 

*« 20 " ** »* 1 00 

•' 25 ** ** *' 1 22 

«* 30 ** «* «* 1 50 
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In practice most of the pensioners receive pensions supe* 
rior to these minima. 

When a factory accident causes incapacity to work, no con- 
sideration is taken of the years of service ; the pension is the 
same as the one granted after twenty years of service ; if the 
victim of such accident counts more than fifteen years of ser- 
vice, the pension i& calculated as if he or she had thirty years 
of service. 

The fund for insurance of the necessaries of life and of 
pensions, is maintained by a payment of two per cent, of 
the total of salaries paid by the association, and by the profits 
accorded the work of the auxiliaries. The total of the ex- 
penses of these services thus far, the last three terms, was 
91,426 francs 15 centimes. The number of pensioners is, in 
1884, 

In the Familistere 18 

At Guise and environs 24 

At Laeken-lez-BruxeUes. 1 

Total , 43 

The fund for Insurance of Pensions and of the necessaries 
of life, is over 500,000 francs: a fund which, in a few years, 
will produce, by interest alone, an income superior to the total 
expenses of that service. It will then be possible to raise the 
amount of indemnities, and constitute reserve funds in the 
other branches of the insurance sufficient to replace fines and 
annual assessments by fixed revenues ; in fine, it will be pos- 
sible to give to these institutions such a development as to 
procure to each member of the association much greater 
secui'ity than the average bourgeois finds in his inheiited 
wealth. • 

One provision of the insurance rules deserves particular 
notice, as it shows the extent of Mr. Godin's knowledge of 
economics and wisdom of his foresight. 

The right to pensions is suspended for all pensioners who 
accept salaried positions outside of the association, without 
the authorization of the Board of Directors. 

M. Godin was anxious to avoid all excuses for lowering 
wages, such as have occurred, for example, in Paris where 
pensioners of the state or of great companies have offered 
their services at low price, being enabled to do so because of 
the advantages they derived from their pensions. 

Insurance against Sickness : Men, — The budget of this in- 
surance is furnished by fines inflicted for breaking factory 
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rules, deductions for spoiling materials, poor execution, and 
by assessments of from one and a half to two per cent of the 
wages of every laborer. In case these resources become insuf- 
ficient, the necessary balance is furnished, half by the associa^ 
tion and half by the mutualists. In this way the mutualist)^ 
are always interested in the disbursements, since they are ob* 
liged to pay half of the excess, when the expenses exceed the 
resources. 

This insurance pays for medical attendance, and the daily 
allowances to the sick, fixed at twice the amount of the 
monthly assessment during the first three months ; to one 
and a half times during the second quarter ; and once for 
the following six months. 

These daily allowances are reduced about twenty-five per 
cent for individuals who entered the association after fortyr 
five years of age. The expenses of this insurance for the last 
three terms have amounted to 139,405 francs 90 centimes. 

The insurance has psiid, during the year 1883, 17,035 days 
of sickness to 708 patients. 

Insurarwe against Sickness : Women. — This insurance is car- j 

ried out in a similar manner, and is restricted to women re- { 

siding in the Social Palace. The expense of this branch of 
insurance has been, for the last three years, 16,607 franca 
66 centimes. 

The elected committees of these two services meet twice a 
month to make the orders for allowances, to designate the 
visitors, and attend to all necessary things for the good ex- 
ecution of the service. The minutes of iSie meetings are kept 
in special books. 



Pharmacy Fund. 

The pharmacy fund is made up by an assessment of 50 
centimes, paid by each person over fourteen years of age re- 
siding in tiie Familist5re, and by a contribution from the as- 
sociation equal to the total assessment 

The pharmacy fund procures gratuitously the medicaments 
ordered by the doctors or the midwife ; the baths, the uten- 
sils and linens necessary to the care of the sick ; it provides 
also for the civil expenses of the funerals of the mutualists. 

From the 1st of July, 1880, to the 30th of June, 1883, the 
sum of 17,009 francs has been spent for this service. 

It is customary among the orthodox professors of political 
economy to call ** Utopians " and ** dreamers " those Socialists 
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who demand the extinction of pauperism. Such persons have 
always appeared to ignore the results obtained in the Fami- 
list^re at Guise. 

The St. Thomases of political economy are not even willing 
to touch and be convinced. 

Yet, the mutuality, expressed in general insurances like 
those founded by M. Godin, deserves to be seriously con- 
sidered by those who take interest in public affairs, and pre- 
tend also to speak in the name of the principles of the Eevo- 
lutionof'89. 

To conclude this chapter, this small problem of elementary 
arithmetic is offered to the consideration of the members of 
all the academies of political economy. 

In three years the divers branches of mutuality have con- 
stituted a reserve fund of 600,000 francs, while they have 
sustained a total expense of 264,000 francs. 

If we consider the mutuaUty after nine other periods of 
three years, it will have received 7,600,000 francs, and its ex- 
penses for the same time will not have been over 2,640,000 
francs. 

The reserve fund will then be 5,000,000 francs, producing, 
at five per cent, an annual income of 250,000 francs. At that 
time the mutuaUty will have an annual income almost equiva- 
lent to the total of its actual expenses during three years, and 
for the benefit of all future generations. 

M. Godin, in his work "Le Gouvemement," and in a pam- 
phlet, " Mutualite Nationale," demonstrates how the benefits 
of this mutuality, can be extended to all the French popula- 
tion, creating the necessary resources for a budget for that 
purpose through the state's inheritance of private fortunes. 

The best appreciation of the mutuality of the FamiHstere 
is expressed in these few words : " It is the sanction of the 
Right to Life ; '* it does away with pauperism ; it provides care 
for the sick at home, and thus suppresses the hospital — that 
monstrous error, which takes the individual from his rela- 
tions or friends at the time when he needs most to be in their 
midst. 



Education — ^Instruction. 

The care and training of childhood in the association of the 
Familistere is an important work. The amount expended 
upon it will appear excessive to those who do not understand 
that human progress is in direct proportion to the care given 
to the culture of childhood. 
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Four hundred children in the Familist^re are the objects of 
this service. 

Sixteen teachers, all inhabiting the Social Palace, are occu- 
pied in the institutions of education and training. 

The children are divided into ten classes. 

The budget of this department for the last term was 33,000 
francs. The relative importance of this sum will be best 
understood when considering that wealthy cities like Guise 
and St. Quentin, the first with 800 children, the second with 
5,000, spend for instruction, the former only 13,500 francs, 
the latter 45,000 fi-ancs. 

The education and training of the Familist^re association 
are organized so as to unite all that can contribute to the 
physical and intellectual development of the child from its 
birth to at least its fourteenth year. Two special buildings 
are devoted expressly to the work. The first receives children 
from their birth to four years old, the second contains the 
school classes for children from four to fourteen years and 
above. 



Infant Nuesery ksd Pouponnat. 

These two services are established in a pavilion connected 
with the central part of the palace, by a gallery ending in the 
hall of the edifice destined to these services. 

The door of this building opens on a haJl, to the right of 
which are two rooms, one for the preparation of food and 
drink for the children, and to the reception of the mothers 
when they bring their babies ; the other for the linen, uten- 
sils, brooms, brushes, pails, basins, bath-tubs, etc., necessary 
to the nursery; this room contains also the little water- 
closets for the children. 

In the extremity of the hall is the walking-room of the nur- 
sery where the babies attempt their first steps. In the mid- 
dle of this vast room is a circular platform surrounded by 
a double' balustrade ; this is called the promenade. At all 
times the babies can be seen playing, creeping, rolling about 
in the centre, others guiding and sustaining themselves in 
their progress by the bars of the balustrades. 

The largest among the babies walk in the room or on the 
balconies which surround the whole building ; they play 
together or sit in their little arm-chairs when tired. When 
sleepy they are put in the little beds in contiguous rooms. 
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These rooms are a continuation of the walking-room, so that 
the ladies in charge can see all the cradles at once from all 
pai'ts of the halL 

The cradles are composed of an oval frame of iron wire 
supported by an upright of cast iron at each end. The up- 
rights separate to form feet, and are held firm by a transverse 
bar at the bottom. An iron wire, fixed to the upright at the 
head of the cradle, bends over it for holding .the curtains in 
place. 

The bed of the cradle is made of a piece of strong linen 
canvas, sewed so as to form an oval sack of the exact dimen- 
sion of the iron frame. At the edge of this sack are holes to 
lace it to the frame. 

Twenty quai*ts of coarse bran are put in the sack and cov- 
ered by a sheet, upon which the pillow is placed, then the 
upper sheet and the blanket. 

The bran has the property of preventing the dampness from 
spreading. In order to keep the bed constantly clean, it is 
simply necessary, each time the child is raised, to change the 
under sheet and take up that part of the bran agglomerated 
by dampness. 

Fifty children in the nursery do not produce as much odor 
as a single one with the bedding ordinarily in use. 

This bed is perfect. It unites all the requisites of hygiene 
and cleanliness. 

The milk consumed by the children of the nursery is fur- 
nished by a dairy exclusively organized for this purpose. 

Whoever visitp the nursery is astonished by the happy dis- 
position and the cleanliness of the location, as well also with 
the good appearance of the little ones. 

For several years the nursery of the Familist^re has kept 
children night and day, when the mothers chose to leave 
them, but the general rule is to give back the children to 
their family after the day's work is over. Each child has 
two cradles, completely equipped, during its nursing period ; 
one at the nursery in the daytime, the other at home for the 
night. 

The nursery renders to parents and children an inestimable 
service. 

There is no attempt to obtain from the children of the nurs- 
eiy any regular exercises. It is by the kindness and devo- 
tion of the ladies in charge that the following results are 
obtained from the little ones : 

To wait their turn when eating without crying, or trying 
to take the portion of their comrades. 
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On waking, to wait the coming of the nurse without crying 
or fretting. 

To feed themselves as do the larger ones, as soon as they 
can learn to do so. 

To go to sleep without crying. 

To stand up bravely in the promenadey an4 pass little com- 
rades without falling or causing them to fall 

To understand that one must not hurt others nor tease 
them. 

When able to stand up and walk, to go alone to the babies' 
toilet, and sit down by one's self. 

To hold little comrades by the hand and take a walk with 
them on the balconies and the lawns. 

To be kind and helpful to little ccHorades. 

To come back from home in good order to the nursery. 

Here are the few points to be obtained from children of 
that age, without constraint, but by kindness, benevolence, 
and gentleness. 

The other part of the pavilion destined to the older babies 
is divided into two large halls ; the first is used for the chil- 
dren's reception, the second one is divided into two parts, 
one used for promenade and physical exercises, which should 
be very frequent for young children. The second room has 
its walls decorated with pictures representing objects of gen- 
eral use, animals, plants, etc., all things that the child must 
know first ; it is furnished with little desks and seats. 

The pupils of that class are from two to three and a half 
years old. 

A teacher and nurse, patient, devoted, and intelligent, pre- 
sides at their exercises ; she is careful to draw their attention 
to all objects used for the teaching of things ; she teaches them 
how to observe, to designate objects, to recognize them, and 
remember their names ; she indicates the most general use of 
them, and all that children of that age can appreciate. 

Under her direction the ))abies (poupons) speak, count, 
sing, dance, and march by groups, etc. In the fine season 
they pass most of their time at play on the lavnis of the park. 

This division, the Foiiponnat, is open during working hours. 
The parents come and take their children at meal-time, and 
bring them back afterward. 

M. Godin considers the good working of these two de- 
partments as of the greatest impoi*tance, and Madame Eoger, 
who has superintended them for twenty years, has given a 
noble example of devotion and every quality demanded by 
her delicate mission. 
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Schools. 

The buildings for the Bambinat, the schools, and for the 
theatre, face' the central quadrangle of the Familist^re, about 
ninety yards from it. 

The middle building contains the theatre, conference, and 
lecture rooms. 

The wings, on each side of the theatre, contain the maternal 
school or kindergarten and the primary schooL 

The children coming from the babies* room (Pouponnat) 
three and a half years old, enter the first class of the matemtd 
school or kindergarten, and remain there until they are five. 

Above this division is the highest maternal class for chil- 
dren from five to six and a half years old. 

The teaching is so divided and graduated in the Social 
Palace that the maternal classes are really the first division 
of the primary instruction. The pupils coming from the 
highest maternal class, to the number of about twenty-five 
annually, all know how to read fluently, possess exact notions 
of the first principles of arithmetic, begin to write, to draw, 
and possess a great deal of useful information. 

Promotions from one class to another take place after ex- 
amination. No scholar is admitted to a <iourse if not able to 
follow its lessons. 

Above the maternal classes the teaching comprises five 
classes, in which the children, girls and boys, are distributed 
according to their age and attainment The latest official 
programmes for the public primary schools are strictly ap- 
plied. 

The elementary course comprises two classes, one of girls 
and boys from six and a half to eight years old, the other of 
girls and boys from eight to nine years old. Then come two 
classes of the middle course, one for children from eight to 
ten years old, the other for children from ten to twelve years 
old ; then the superior course, where girls and boys who are 
most distinguished in intelligence are prepared for vanning 
the certificate of studies. The children of this class are from 
twelve to thirteen years of age. Last year fifteen pupils, seven 
gii'ls and eight boys, obtained the certificate. 

Above the superior course is the completing course for 
pupils who have received the certificate and wish to continue 
their studie& This course comprises pupils from thirteen to 
fifteen or sixteen. 

Each class has its teacher, male or female, and besides these 
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there are two special teachers, employees from the factory, 
one teaching mechanical drawing, the other geometry. 

Twice a week the young girk receive lessons in sewing, 
while the boys learn linear drawing. 

Music, singing, gymnastics, are taught in the Familistere. 

Twice a week, out of school houi-s, special courses of physics 
and chemistry take place, with practical illustrations. The 
most advanced scholars, also the apprentices of the factory, 
and all the inhabitants of the Familistere, have the right to 
attend these courses. A large number is always present. 

When examining closely all that is done for primary in- 
struction in the Social Palace of Guise, it can be said that not 
any town, not even Paris, has done for the education of chil- 
dren what is accomplished in that association. 

The attendance of all the children from 8 to 9 a.m., from 10 
A.M. to 1 P.M., and from 3 to 6 p.m. is obligatory. 

After each hour of work, the classes are interrupted for ten 
minutes' recreation. This is employed in quick and double- 
quick time marches, with accompaniment of singing and gym- 
nastic exercises. 

The emidation of the pupils is excited and kept up by 
rewards, distributed with due solemnity each month, and by 
posting the names of the most deserving pupils in the " Order 
of the Day" on the bulletin board in the grand court. 

A hbrary containing 3,000 volumes is at the disposition of 
the inhabitants of the Familistere. They can come and read 
there, or take books to read at homa 



Services op Supply. 

These services have points in common with partial associa- 
tions, known as co-operative societies of consumption, which 
make the purchasers participate directly in the profits. They 
furnish to the inhabitants of the Social Palace all the ordinary 
advantages of co-operative societies, without requiring from 
them an advance from the capital individually economized ; 
they impose no contribution or assessment from salaries or 
wages. 

£i the association of the Familistere the co-operation is 
not a private iassociation ; it is a part, a member, a branch of 
the general association, having for specialty the sale of mer- 
chandise. It is simply a public service of the association, man- 
aged by a steward {Econome) and assistants — the whole under 
the supervision and control of the Council of the Familistere. 
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The capital of the stock in stores and other utilities indis- 
pensable to the working of the service, is furnished by the 
collective capital of the association. 

The merchandise is sold from schedules of prices fixed by 
the decisions of the Council of the Familistere. 

The profits realized from sales are shared between the buy- 
ers and the association ; the latter adds its share to those of 
the manufactory, and the total is distributed as has been in- 
dicated in the chapter on Participation. 

The dividends to buyers is made from a book upon which 
are entered all their purchases at the time the goods are de- 
livered. This method has been established with the view to 
accustom the members of the association to keep account of 
their ordinary expenses and to engage them not to provide 
themselves outside. 

No rules oblige the inhabitants of the Social Palace to pur- 
chase in the stores of the association, Liberty being the fun- 
damental principle of the institution. 

The supply service operates with a capital of about 100,000 
francs. Bread, wines, spirits, meat, charcuterie (sausage, 
head-cheese — everything made from pork), groceries, wood 
and coal, ready-made clothing, boots and shoes, fancy goods, 
dry goods, and all things necessary to families, can be found 
in the stores of the Familistdre. 

The profit that the association realizes by these sales about 
equals the income from the rental of the apartments of the 
Social Palace ; but, for the population, they offer the double 
advantage of providing remunerative salaries to a certain nuni- 
ber of members of tiie association, particularly women and 
young girls. 



PuBuc Services. 

Mention has already been made of some of the services of 
the association ; those of supplies, mutual insurances, educa- 
tion and instruction. There are others to be mentioned in a 
few words. 

The care of individual lodgings is strictly left to the charge 
of families. Each one has his own home, and the administration 
does not interfere in the interior domicile. But out of the lodg- 
ings proper, the balconies, the staircases, the courts, the clos- 
ets, the refuse rooms, etc., in fine, all things of common use, 
are kept in a permanent state of cleanliness by public func- 
tionaries. They are visited and cleaned as many times a day 
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as is necessary, so that the hygienic conditions should be per- 
fect in the Social Palace. 

The maintenance of cleanliness is intrusted to employees, 
women for the most part, who are remunerated by the admin- 
istration and devote themselves thus to profitable labor out- 
side of their own home duties. 

The management of all the services of the unitary home 
is intrusted to the steward, who is the executor of the deci- 
sions of the Council of the Familistere. 

Each quadrangle of the palace is provided on each story with 
fountains, where families supply themselves with water. The 
average consumption is over five gallons to each inhabitant. 
The water is furnished by an artesian well. 

A special building containing the laundries is provided with 
all the conveniences for the cleaning of clothes ; it is a model 
establishment. Hot water is furnished by the condensed 
steam of the factory engines. 

Another part of the waste steam warms the swimming- 
baths of constantly running water. This bath has a surface 
sixty yards square. Adults and children can bathe here at 
any time of the day ; it is provided with a wooden bottom 
which can be lowered to a depth of over eight feet, and raised 
to the surface of the water, in order to give to the batiiers the 
depth of water they prefer. Thus the smaller children can 
disport themselves in perfect safety. It is the school of nata- 
tion of the children. 

Ordinary bath-rooms are disposed in a locality attached to 
the laundry. 

The Social Palace passages, corridors, and courts are 
lighted all night vnth gas. 

Precautions against fire are well organized. A night watch- 
man makes eveiy hour a general round of inspection from 
cellar to garret and through all parts of the factory. A body 
of firemen, composed of volunteers from the members of the 
association, the most apt to this duty, is at all times ready to 
operate the engine at the first alarm. 

This fire brigade, in uniform, takes charge of the internal 
order and preservation of the buildings on days of festival or 
of public gathering. 

Ordinarily, order and security necessitate no other inspec- 
tion than that of the steward. The entrances to the Social 
Palace courts have no doors ; in winter only, spring doors 
^ without locks are used in order to maintain a mild tempera- 
ture in the interior courts covered with glass roof& It is 
possible to go in and out of the palace at any time of the day 
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and night. Never are any misdeeds committed. The small- 
est child can push open the doors. 

Porters and concierges are unknown in the Familistera 

Large bulletin boards at the entrances of the palace oontam 
the names of the residents and the number of their lodgings. 

In the principal court are bulletins for advertisements ; some 
are specially assigned to the mention of the most deserving 
scholars, oiiiers to divers advertisements. 

The public services of the Familist^re employ no lesb than 
64 persona 



Festivals akd Amusements. 

Independently of the lawns and gardens surrounding the 
Social Palace, the association possesses a garden where useful 
trees are cultivated, a^ also allomamental shrubs and plants. 

The theatrical, choral, and musical societies are the grand 
auxiliaries to the fund of relaxations and diversions. 

The association celebrates each year a certain number of 
festivals with exceptional solemnity, notably those of Labor 
and Childhood. 

The illustration elsewhere presents the aspect of the grand 
court on the occasion of one of the public festivals organized 
by the association. 

The Familist^re possesses a well-equipped theatre, in which 
the theatrical societies may organize representations when they 
choose. J, 

During the winter, theatrical companies come twice a month 
to perform the best pieces of tlieir repertory. 

An external view of the theatre is shown in the cut repre- 
senting the schools. It is the middle building. The theatre 
is provided with all ordinary appurtenances, green-room, 
concert-hall, lecture-room, etc. 

There exist, moreover, in the association, divers societies, 
organized according to the aspirations of those who desire to 
instruct themselves outside of the general provisions for edu- 
cation. 



Industry. 



The association devotes itself to the manufacture of heating 
apparatus, house furnishing and kitchen wares in enamelled 
iron, and articles in cast-iron. 
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• 

The motiTe power of the various steam-engines is estimated 
at 250 steam horse power {Chevauw vapeMr). 

The tools and models are the result of 180 patents, most of 
them obtained by M. Godin. 

The workshops are organized in perfect condition ; they 
cover an area of about twelve acres. There are 835 rods of 
rails for the interior circulation of raw material or goods in 
the course of manufacture or already finished. 

M. Godin, by the invention of a machine for moulding, has 
created an engine which surprises all by its dimensions and 
the work it accomplishes. 

It is not intended here to give a complete description of 
the factories ; an. enumeration of the divers workshops will be 
sufficient ; they may be classified in seven large categories : 

1. Models : modelling, zinc foundry, adjusting. 

2. Foundries : moulding, casting, scraping. 

3. Adjusting : blacking, packing, storing. 

4. Enamelling : grounding, decorating, firing. 

5. Material for the manufactiu'e of moulds : sand mills, 
charcoal mills, storage of sand. 

6. Secondary industries : brass foundry, sheet-iron works, 
forging, machine shops, fire-proof pottery. 

7. Annexed industries : harness making and repairing for 
forty horses, wheelwrighting, joining, packing-case making, 
saw-mill, carpentering, masonry, brickyard, locksmithing, 
lime-kilns, sand quarry. 



Capital at the Service of Labob* 

It is interesting to know how M. Godin was able to con- 
stitute a powerful association in spite of the legislation upon 
association, which may be called legislation against associa- 
tion. 

The realization of the Familistere of Guise is a proof that 
good will can overcome bad laws, and that manufacturers 
who pretend to be waiting for favorable laws to be passed 
before associating their employees with them in business, 
appear to be only decided to do nothing in behalf of their 
workmen. 

It has been said here that M. Godin had established a 
dividend account in favor of his most deserving employees 
previous to legally constituting the association of the Fami- 
listere. 
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At the time of constituting definitively the association this 
account of dividends amounted to 172,000 francs. 

M. Gbdin was able, therefore, to form a contract of asso- 
ciation with the possessors of tiiat stock account, who had 
thus formed the first nucleus of a partnership. Then, he be- 
came himself the limited partner of the association, under 
the express condition that the clauses of the partnership agree- 
ment should make it obligatory for all the partners to obey 
the statutes of the Familistere. 

Thus constituted, the society of the Familistere escapes 
all embarrassments coming from legislation against associa- 
tions It is governed by an agreement which can be revised 
only by the consent of l^e parties to it ; and as these parties, 
by the terms of the partnership, have provided for this case 
of revision, by stipulating, moreover, that dissolution cannot 
take place without the unanimous consent of all the partners, 
it follows from these provisions, that the members are bound 
in a precise manner, and that they have only (they and their 
heu-s) to confoiiu themselves to the terms of a perfectly de- 
fined contract, the duration of which is fixed to the year 1979. 

The conditions of tlie limited partnership oblige M. Godin 
to allow his partners the enjoyment, during the existence of 
the association, of the factory, the material, the merchandise, 
the commercial fund, the capital in bank, accounts cun*ent, 
real estate, etc., the whole valued at 4,600,000 francs. 

The actual duration of the partnership being limited to that 
of the association, nothing can cause its cessation before it ; 
for death no more interrupts a limited partnership than it 
frees parties to a lease or from a mortgage, unless expressly 
provided otherwise, which is not the case in the association 
of the Familistere. 

And as it has been said, a few years are only necessary for 
the partners to have completely refunded their limited 
partner. 

Such is what M. Godin has accomplished. It is an evident 
proof of the facility of the transition of society, easily and with- 
out inconvenience, from the system of wages to that of asso- 
ciation. 



The reader of this rapid exposition of so grand a realization, 
unique in the world, will be led to inquire how so powerful 
a creation, organized by a superior man, has not attracted 
upon itself and its founder the attention of the nation, at least 
that of the laboring classes. 
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If M. Gkxiin had only been a lawyer, or a second-rate poet, 
using his fortune to entertain the public with his personality, 
he might be to-day one of the most honored men of France. 
But he has worked instead of talked. The man who has 
written the book " Le Oovemment " has had the simplicity to 
invent a mode of constructing and managing cradles for the 
health and comfort of his partners' children. This is not 
enough to be esteemed an unusually good French citizen. 

Then M. Godin thought that the mission of the great 
economists of the " College of France/' and of the academies, 
was to state the truth when it was demonstrated, and to em- 
ploy all means to make its teachings prevail But all have 
kept on talking vaguely, as before the existence of the Familis- 
t^re, of mutufdity, participation, ameUoration of the laboring 
classes, etc. — ^just enough to cause the masses to believe that 
these grave questions were being seriously considered by 
them. They have never ceased to exaggerate the incalculable 
and material difficulties in the way of that amelioration. As 
if the FamUist^re de Guise was not a fact giving exactly the 
measure of the wants to be satisfied, and one of the most 
efficacious means to attain the object^ progressively, taking 
every interest into account. 

Those who deny the existence of the social question have 
nothing to do with this work, nor this with them. 

Others who believe in the equal right of all citizens to 
Life, and in the necessity of .seeking a social reorganization 
respecting this right, are adjured to propagate the precepts 
presented by the admirable creation of the Familistere of 
Guise. 

Karoh 80, 1884. 



